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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


TEXT BOOKS 


FOR THE 
USE OF STUDENTS IN, OR PREPARING FOR, 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 


Bookseller and Publisher to the Gautbersity of Wonvon, 


30, Upper Gower STREET. 


ELEMENTS ef CHEMISTRY, including the recent Disooveries and 
Doctrines of the Science. By Professor E. Turner, M.D. Second 
edition. One thick vol. 8vo. 18s. boards. 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with a Commentary and Geometrical 
Exercises. By the Rev. Professor Lardner, LL.D. Second edition. 
Corrected and Improved. 8vo. 9s. 


DIAGRAMS to DR. LARDNER’S EUCLID. | Price 2s. 


An ANALYTICAL TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY. By the Rev. Professor Lardner, LL.D. Second 
edition, Corrected and Improved, 8vo, 12s. boards. — 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and IN- 
TEGRAL CALCULUS. By the Rev. Professor Lardner, LL.D. 8vo. 
21s. boards. 


An INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA, from the First Three Chapters of 
M. Bourdon. By Professor De Morgan, B.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 


The ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
EXPLAINED. By Alexander Crombie, LL.D. Third edition, Cor- 
rected and Enlarged. 9s. 


The PROMETHEUS, and PERSA, of AASSCHYLUS, from the text of 
Wellauer. is. Gd. each. 


A SUMMARY ‘of HERODOTUS, and a Copious Index. One vol. 
12mo. 7s. % 


The same W ork in Svo. 10s. Gd. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—TEXT BOOKS. 


CICERO’S ORATION PRO LEGE MANILIA; with an Historical 
Introduction and Notes. 12mo. In 3 Parts. Part I. Price 1s. 6d. 


A TABLE of REFERENCE to CICERO’S LETTERS, inoluding those 
to Atticus and Quintus, as well as those to his other Friends, arranged 
in one Chronological Series. 12mo. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of the HEBREW LANGUAGE. By Professor Hur- 
witz. 8vo, 5s. 6d. boards, 


A MANUAL of GERMAN LITERATURE, containing Classical Spe- 
cimens of German Prose and Poetry, systemativally arranged. By Pro- 
fessor Von Mublenfels, LL.D. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 16s. 


INTRODUCTION TO A COURSE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
in Five Lectures delivered to the Students of the London University. 
By Professor Von Mublenfels, LL.D. One vol. Svo. 


LESSING’S FABELN, in DREI BUCHERN. 12mo. 2s. 6d. in cloth. 


EXTRACTS from ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. By Professor 
Panizzi, LL.D. One thick vol. post 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


An ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Professor Panizzi, 
LL.D. 12mo. 3s. neatly bound. 


A GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Appendix or — 
Dictionary of Difficulties. By P.F. Merlet, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d... 


PHARMACOP@GIA, in usum Nosocomii Academiz Lendinensis. 12mo. 
Is, 6d. 


TEN INTRODUCTORY LECTURES delivered at the Opening of the 
University, Session 1828-9. In one vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


These Lectures may be had separately, as under : — 


Dr. CoNOLLy, On the Nature and Treatment of Diseases. 4th edition. 1s. 

Dr. GRANT, On Comparative Anatomy and Zoology. 2dedition. Is. 

Rev. THomMAs Dae, M.A. On the English Language and Literature, 
Ath edition. Is. 

Rev. Dr. LARDNER, On Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 2d edit. 2s. 

PRoFeEssoR LONG, On the Greek Language, Literature, and Antiquities. 
2d edition. Is. 

PROFESSOR HURWITZ, On the Hebrew Language and Literature. 2d edit. 
1s. 6d. 


Dr. MUHLENFELS, On the German and Northern Languages and Litera- 
ture. 2dedition. 1s, 


PROFESSOR GALIANO, On the Spanish Language and Literature. 2d edit. 1s. 
Proressor LINDLEY, On Botany. 1s. | 


Dr. SMITH, On Medical Jurisprudence. 1s. 


JNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—TEXT BOOKS. 


An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE apon the Study of ENGLISH LAW, 
delivered in the University, on Monday, November 2, 1829. By Pro- 
fessor Amos. 8vo, Is. 


The following are preparing for Publication. 


The NERVOUS SYSTEM. By Professor Bell, F.R.S. Containing his 
Papers read before the Royal Society. With engravings, and an Appen- 
dix of Cases and Consultations, illustrating the doctrines advanced in the 
Text. One vol. 4to. 


An INQUIRY concerning the INDICATIONS of INSANITY. By 
Professor Conolly, M.D. One vol. 8vo. 


RULES for ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With appropriate Examples 
from the most eminent Writers. By the Rev. Professor Dale, M.A. 


SPECIMENS from a CONTINUED SERIES of SUCCESSIVE 
WRITERS, in Illustration of Lectures on the Formation and Gradual 
Improvement of the nines Language. By the Rev. Professor 
Dale, M.A. 


OUTLINES of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Professor Grant, M.D- 
One vol. 8vo. 


ELEMENTS of ZOOLOGY. By Professor Grant, M.D. One vol. 8vo. 


A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of Beginners. 
_ By Professor De Morgan, B.A. 12mo. 


A SERIES of MANUALS on the SEVERAL BRANCHES of EX 
PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; Mechanics, Optics, and Astronomy, 
By the Rev. Professor Lardner, LL.D. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, for the Use of Students in the 
Universities and higher Schools. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF STURTZ’S XENOPHONTIC LEXICON, 
in Greek and English. 


HERODOTUS, from the best edition by Schweigheuser. 2 vols, 12mo. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DISEASES and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. By Professor D. Davis, 
M.D. M.R.S.L. 


A MANUAL of OPERATIVE SURGERY, illustrated with numerous 
Plates. By Professor Pattison. 


PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 
BooxsrL.Ler AND Pustisner To THE UNIVERSITY, 


30, Urrer Gower Srrerr. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 


Bookseller and Publisher to the Gnthersity of London, 


30, Upprr Gower StTReErt. 


THE CABINET CYCLOP ZDIA, 
Conducted by the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 


&e. assisted by nomerous eminent literary and scientific Characters. 
To be published in monthly vols. in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


The following Volumes, among others, are in preparation, and will appear 
at an early period in the progress of the work. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2 vols. By Sir Walter Scott. (The ist volume 
appeared on the 30th of November.) 

THE HISTORY OF MARITIME DISCOVERY. 2 vols. 

THE LIVES OF BRITISH. STATESMEN. 3 vols. ~ By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY.° 1 vol. By J. W.F. Herschel, Esq. 
F.R.S. L. & E. &c. &e. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. Bythe Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

THE USEFUL ARTS. Baking, Brewing, Distilling, Wine making, &c. 
1 vol. By M. Donovan, Esq, M.R.I.A. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. 1lvol. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

A TREATISE ON LIGHT. lvol. By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. 2 vols. By the Rev, Connop Thirlwall, F.T.C.C. 

LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. lvol. By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 

A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. lvol. By Dr. Lardner. 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. By George Darley, A.B. Author of a 
System of Popular Geometry, &o. 12mo, with Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS on the FIRST LESSONS of the SUNDAY MORNING 
SERVICE, taken from the Mosaic Scripiures. Being for the Sundays 
from Septuagesima to Trinity Sunday. By the Very Reverend Robert 
Burrowes, D.D. Dean of Cork. 8vo. 12s. 


An FXPOSITION of the PARABLES of our LORD ; showing their 
connection with his Ministry, their Prophetic Character, and their gradual 
developement of the Gospel Dispensation. With a Preliminary Disser- 
tation on the Parable. By the Rev. B. Bailey, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, the second edition; translated by 
Julius C. Hare, M.A. and Connop Thirlwall, M.A. Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vel. 1. Svo. 15s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A VINDICATION of NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of Rome from the 
CHARGES of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. By Julius Charles Hare, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 23. 6d. 


The CHILDREN of LIGHT. A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, at St. Mary’s Church, on Advent Sunday, 1828. By 
Julius Charles Hare, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. 2s. 


A VIEW of the MONEY SYSTEM of ENGLAND, from the Con- 
quest: with proposals for establishing a secure and equuble Peesit 
Currency. By James Taylor (of Bakewell). 8vo, 6s, 


A CRITICAL ESSAY on the GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE, by Dr, Frede- 
rick Schleiermacher, with an Introduction by the Translator, containing an 
Account of the Controversy respecting the Origin of the first three Gos- 
pels, since Bishop Marsh’s Dissertation. 8vo. 13s. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. 2 vols. fuolscap Svo. 16s. 


The TRAVELS OF MIRZA ITESA MODEEN, in Great Britain and 
France ; translated from the original Persian MS. By J. . Alexander, 
Esq. Witha Portrait of the Mirza, 8yo. 9s. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, or Electro- 
Dynamics, with plates of the most approved apparatus. By Francis 
Watkins. 8Svo. 3s. 


POPULAR LECTURES on the STEAM ENGINE, iv which its Con- 
struction and Operation are familiarly explained. By the Rey. Dr, Lard- 
ner. With engravings. Second Edition. 12mo: 7s. 6d. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The ViSION ; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante Alighieri; 
translated by the Rev. H.F.Cary, A.M. In three vols. 8vo. £1. 16s. 


Yhe BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES, translated into English Verse, with 
Notes. By the Rev. H.F.Cary, A. M. 8yvo. 9s. 6d. 


The AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS, translated, with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By John Symmons, Esq. A.M. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
8vo. 8s. 


The SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR; with Village Stories, and other 
Poems. By John Clare, With a beautiful frontispiece, by Dewint. 
F.cap Svo, 6s. 


POEMS, descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare, a North- 
aurptoushire Peasant. F.cap 8vo. Fourth edition, 5s. 6d. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The VILLAGE MINSTREL, and other Poems. By John Clare, with 
a Fine Portrait of the Author, from a Painting by W. Hilton, R.A. 2 vols. 


F.cap 8vo. Second Edition. 12s. 


LAMIA, ISABELLA, the EVE of St.AGNES, and other Poems. By 
John Keats, Author of Endymion. F.cap 8vo.7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT POETRY and ROMANCES of SPAIN. Selected and trans- 
lated by John Bowring, Esq. Post8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FLORA DOMESTICA, or the Portable Flower Garden, with Directions for 
the Treatment of Plants in Pots, and illustrations from the Works of 
the Poets. Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12s. 


SYLVAN SKETCHES, or a Companion to the Park and Shrubbery: with — 
Illustrations from the Works of the Poets. By the Author of Flora 
Domestica. 12s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of FREDERICK SCHILLER: with a Critical 
Account and Specimens of his Works. 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait. 
10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and SKETCHES of CHARACTER. By the late Richard 
Ayton, Esq. with a Memoir of his Life, and fine Portrait, by R. Westall, 
Esq. R.A. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The IDENTITY of JUNIUS with a distinguished living Character esta- 
blished. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. With a fine Portrait, 
and five plates of Handwriting. S8vo. 14s. 


CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. Third Edi- 
tion. 58. 


CITIZEN of the WORLD. In Letters from a Chinese Philosopher 
residing in London to his Friends in the East. By Oliver Gold- 
smith, M.B. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


TOURS to the BRITISH MOUNTAINS; Descriptive Poems, &c. By 
Thomas Wilkinson, of Yanwath, Westmorland. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Neatly and uniformly printed, and embellished with Frontispieces. 


LETTERS on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of EARLY RISING. 
Addressed to Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lover of 
Nature, the Student, and the Christian. By A. C. BUCKLAND. Sixth 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


LETTERS to an ATTORNEY’S CLERK, containing Directions for his 
Studies and General Conduct. By the late A.C. BUCKLAND, and 
W.C. BUCKLAND. Foolscap 8yo. 7s. 


SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


By Mrs. Taylor of Ongar. 
The ITINERARY of a TRAVELLER in the WILDERNESS, addressed 
to those who are performing the same Journey. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 


MATERNAL SOLICITUDE for a DAUGHTER’S BEST INTERESTS. 
Twelfth Edition. 5s. 


PRACTICAL HINTS to YOUNG FEMALES, on the Duties of a Wife, 
a Mother, and a Mistress of a Family. Twelfth Edition. 5s. 


RECIPROCAL DUTIES of PARENTS and CHILDREN. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 


RETROSPECTION: a Tale. Third Edition. 6s. 


The FAMILY MANSION: aTale. Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


The PRESENT of a MISTRESS to a YOUNG SERVANT, consisting 
of friendly Advice and real Histories. Seventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 


By Miss Taylor. 
DISPLAY: aTale. Twelfth dition. 6s. 


ESSAYS in RHYME, on MORALS and MANNERS. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


By Mrs. and Miss Taylor. 


CORRESPONDENCE between a MOTHER and her DAUGHTER at 
SCHOOL. Seventh Edition. 5s. 


THE LADY’S MONITOR: selected from the Writings of Lady Jane 
Grey, Queen Katherine Parr, &c. &c. with short Biographs of the Writers, 
anda Portrait of Lady Jane Grey. 6s. 


PRECEPT and EXAMPLE, in the instructive Letters of eminent Men to 
their younger Friends. With short Biographs of the Writers. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. : 


The AUTHORESS: a Tale. Second Edition. 5s. 
PRUDENCE and PRINCIPLE: a Tale. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


A LETTER of ADVICE to his GRANDCHILDREN. By Sir MATTHEW 
HALE, Lord Chief Justice in the Reign of Charles II. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


The COUNSELS of a FATHER, in Four Letters of Sir Matthew Hale to 
his Children. With a new Memoir of the Author. Third Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


JOURNAL of LLEWELLYN PENROSE, a Seaman. A New Edition. 
In One Volume, 12mo. 7s. bds. or 8s. bound. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION :— 


SELECT PORTIONS of SACRED HISTORY, conveyed in Sense for 
Latin Verses, intended chiefly for the use of Schools. By the Rev. F. 
Hodgson. M.A. 12mo.3s. 6d. bound. 


EXCERPTA E TESTAMENTO VETERI. A Key to the above, Royal 
8vo. 15s. to be had on personal application to the Publisher. 


HALL’S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM. 


The GRADUS AD PARNASSUM reduced to Rules; to which is prefixed 
a Compendium of Prosody. By H. Hall. 3s. 6d. bds. 


The PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, simplified by a 
Display of their Incorporation into the English Tongue. By H. Hall. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. 


The PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, simplified by 
a Display of their Incorporation into the English Tongue. By H. Hall.” 
Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 


FORMULZ of GREEK NOUNS and VERBS, with Examples for Declin- 
ing, adapted to the EtonGrammar. By a Schoolmaster. 1s. 6d. bound 


COMMON PLACE BOOKS. 


The LITERARY DIARY, or Complete Common Place Book, with an Ex- 
planation, and an Alphabet of Two Leiters ona leaf. Post 4to. ruled 
throughout, aud half-bound, price 12s. 


A POCKET COMMON PLACE BOOK, with Locke’s Index. Post 8vo. 
half-bound, 8s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. bound. 


The STUDENT’S JOURNAL, Arranged, Printed, and Ruled, for receiving 
an Account of every Day’s Employment for the space of One Year, 
With an Index and Appendix. In post 8vo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


The PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan of ‘‘ The Student’s Journal,” 
for general Use. In post 8vo. half-bound, 48, 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of a VALUABLE LIBRARY, on Sale at the very low 
Price affixed to each Book, By John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street. 
Price 1s. To Purchasers gratis. 


PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 
30, Urrern Gowen Street ; 
AND SOLD BY SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


i December 1829. 
LOCKE’S SYSTEM 


OF 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


RESTORING THE METHOD OF TEACHING FORMERLY 
PRACTISED IN ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The first Course consists of the alicaate 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS: 


With the Original Text, in which the Quantity of doubtful vowels is 
marked ; critical and explanatory Notes, &c. &c. 


Each Volume 2s. 6d. in boards. 


LATIN SERIES. 


PH/AEDRUS’S FABLES OF AESOP. 

OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, Book I. 

VIRGIL’S AENEID, Book I. Third Edition. 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. Second Edition. 
CAISAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. Second Edition. 
TACITUS’S LIFE OF AGRICOLA. 


GREEK SERIES. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
ANACREON’S ODES. 
HOMER’S ILIAD, Book I. Second Edition. 
PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA, Book I. 
HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. Selections. (Printing.) 
Also, to accompany each Series, 
THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. in Cloth. Third Edit. 
THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d. Cloth. Second Edit. 
The Examples of Syntax in these Grammars are taken from the above 
‘Books of Virgil and Cesar, Homer and Xenophon. 
The connection of the several Parts, as well as the general principle and 
authority of the whole Series, is exhibited at large in 


AN ESSAY EXPLANATORY OF THE SYSTEM, 
Price 2s. 6d. boards. 4 


‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so mucl: 
miserable Latin and Greek as may be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year.— Milton. 


PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 
30, Upper GoweER STREET ; 


AND SOLD BY SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, STATIONERS. HALL COURT, 


METHOD OF STUDY. 


THE Course of Study to be pursued in the use of these Books is fully deve- 
loped in the Preface to each volume: but the principal directions there 
detailed may be thus briefly presented at one view. ~ 


1. Let the student of the Latin language commence with the FaBLEs OF 
PHa&prvs; and by the aid of the Jnterlinear Translation and Notes, make 
himself thoroughly master of the sense of each Fable in the single Latin 
text ; — so thoroughly, as to be able, not only to render the original, word 
for word, into English sentences, but also, when examined without the 
Book, to give the English for each Latin word, and again the Latin for each 
English, unassisted by the connection of the story. 


2. Having acquired from Phedrus a considerable number of common 
Latin words, without attempting their grammatical analysis, let him proceed, 
in exactly the same manner, with the First Book of Ovip’s Mrtamor- 
PHOSES, which will make a large addition to his vocabulary in words of less 
common use. The reading of this Book should be accompanied with the 
study of the 4ecidence, as-given in the London Latin Grammar. Taking 
small portions at a time, as, for instance, the first declension of Nouns with 
the first lesson of Ovid, the student should remark what words in the lesson 
appear to correspond in form to any of those cases, — and so on, till the dis- 
tinction of the Parts of Speech is clearly understood, and the Tables of De- 
clension are learned by heart. 


3. The regular inflections of the language being thus acquired from the 
examples in the Grammar, —let him take up the First Book of Vire1L’s 
Ainerp and after construing the Latin text, as in Phedrus and Ovid, 
according to the Interlinear translation, —let him learn to analyse each sen- 
tence from the supplementary volume of Parsina Lessons; which will 
enable him, not only to assign every word in each lesson to its proper part 
of speech, but to give a full description of its peculiar modification, if 
inflected from its simple form. In this stage of his course, he will derive 
great benefit from frequently altering the signs and forms of nouns and verbs 
in the Single English Version, so as to require the use of different cases, 
tenses, &c. of the same Latin word ;—an exercise which will give him 
complete power over the /nflections of the language. 


4. Let him now proceed with Casar’s Invasion OF Britain; and 
accompany each reading with a small portion of the Latin Syntax in the 
same manner as he accompanied Ovid with the Accidence of the Grammar. 
This will gradually render him familiar with'the Construction of the language. 
The style of the Commentaries is remarkably easy of construction, and 
therefore peculiarly adapted for this exercise ; which is further facilitated by 
the rules of Syntax, in the London Latin Grammar, being principally exem- 


‘METHOD OF STUDY. 


plified from this Part of Caesar, and the Book of Virgil’s Aineid already 
analysed.— After finishing Czesar,’ he should recur to the Virgil, which he 
before used only as a praxis of inflection, and make himself master of the 
construction by the rules of Syntax, and also of the scanning of each line, by 
the rules of Prosody. 

5. In reading the Lire or Acricota by Tacitus, he should endeavour to 
comline in each lesson the exercises of inflection and construction which 
hitherto he has taken separately: describing single words according to their 
several declensions, and compound phrases according to their several de- 


pendencies. 


In learning the Greek language, precisely the same method may be fol- 
lowed in the correspondent Parts of the Series. 

1, Lucran’s DrAtocusEs furnish a copious Vocabulary as the elementary 
volume. 

2. ANACREON’s ODEs present a variety of simple sentences, from 
which to distinguish the Parts of Speech, as given in the London Greek 
GRAMMAR, | \ 

3. Homer’s Iurap, accompanied by the supplementary volume of 
Parsine Lessons, involves a complete praxis in the Inflections of the 
language. 

4, XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA give an introduction to Syntav, which 
will be further familiarized by recurring to the Iliad. 

5. HEropotus’s HisTorigEs supply an interesting subject-matter, on 
which to practise in combination the various exercises separately performed in 
the previous volumes. 


After thus going through the Latin or Greek Series, the student is strongly 
recommended to recur to the earlier volumes, in the same order as before, 
and to exercise the ehole of his grammatical knowledge in each of those Parts, 
as well as in the last, — using the /nterlinear Translation as little as possible, 
and giving more attention to the Votes than in his first reading. 

By the completion of this Elementary Course, he will not only be per- 
fectly competent to enter on the reading of other Classic Authors, without 
the aid of a translation, but will be prepared with a valuable store of words 
and phrases for Greek and Latin Composition. ‘The practice of writing in 
each language according to these models willensure a critical acquaintance with 
their peculiar delicacies: and although, in commencing a new Author, the 
young learner must require some assistance from judicious commentators, 
yet, as far as the LANGUAGE is concerned, he may rest assured he is already 
in possession of its leading properties and powers. 

*.* Tue following Extracts, from the two Introductory Parts of Pu a:- 


prus and Lucian, may serve as Specimens of the Interlinear Translations 
of the Latin and Greek Series. 


THE PILOT AND THE SAILORS — From PHeaprus. 


The thread of life is of a mingled yarn — good and wl together. 


Navis vexata sevis tempestatibus, inter lachrymas vec- 
A-Ship being-harassed by-fierce tergpests, amid _ the-tears _of-pas- 


torum, et metum mortis, subitO dies mutatur ad serenam 
sengers, andtheir fear of-death, suddenly the-day is-changed to a-calm 


faciem ; ccepit* ferri tuta secundis flatibus, que extol- 
aspect; she-began to-be-carried safe with-favourable breezes, and to- 


lere nautas nimia_ hilaritate. Tum Gubernator,+ factus 
elate the-sailors with-too-much _ jollity. Then _the-Pilot, having-been-made 


sophus periclo: “ Oportet gaudére parce, et quer 
wise by-danger, says: ‘‘ It-is-meet to-rejoice sparingly, and to-complain 


sensim;t quia dolor et gaudium miscet§ totam vitam.” 
guardedly; because grief and joy checkers  the-whole of life.” 


* This verb is here so long delayed, that we might almost have desired the substan- 
tive in the form of an ablative absolute ; if the similarity of cases would not have created 
ambiguity. 

+ Gubernator (navis), ‘ the governor of a ship,”’ is expressed by the single word 
“« pilot.”’—The predicate sophus is a Grecism. 

+ Sensim—-The use of this adverb is rather singular, though perhaps not so anomalous 
as it appears from its usual English representative ‘‘ in-sensibly ;” it means here a 
cautious circumspection, as of a person feeling his way. 

§ The singular verb is here very elegant, the two substantives constituting but one in- 
divisible subject:—unless it be construed, by hypallage, ‘‘ Life mingles grief and joy.” 


FROM LUCIAN’S DREAM. 
Advantages offered by Education. 


Ace nv weisy fot, Tow@TOY pev ewt-deLEw cor TOAAG Epya 
But if thou-be-persuaded by-me, first indeed I-will-display to-thee many works 


Tatawv avdopwv, ato-ayyeAovca kat Savpactag mpagec Kat 


of-ancient men, reporting both admirable actions and 
Aoyoug avrwyv, kat amo-patvovea (WE EiTEiv) EV-TELPOV TaYTwr. 
words of-them, and  showing-thee, (so to-say) experienced-in  all-things. 


Kat tnv Yuynr, OTEO ESTL KUPLWTATOY GOL, KaTAa-KOOUNow ToA- 
And the soul, which partis most-masterly to-thee, I-will-adorn with- 


Aotg Kat ayaSore* koounuact, cw-ppocuvy, Sucalocuvyn, ev-ce(3e1q, 


many and _ good ornaments, with-temperance, with-justice, with-holiness, 
TMpPQoTyTL,  eEMLFLKELG, GUV-EoEL,| KapTEpLG, T@ ENWTL TWY 
with-gentleness, with-equity, with-prudence, with-fortitude, with-[the] love of-[the] 
KaAov, 7™) Opn mpOGC Ta oEvoTaTa. Tap ravra 


honorable things, with-[the] zeal towards the most-important things. For these 


eativ we-aAns@ct 6 a-Knparoc Koonog Tie Wuyxiie. 
are most-truly the unblemished adornment of-the — soul. 


* The phrase ‘‘ many and good”’ is not intended to distinguish the ornaments from 
one another, as it might seem in English. The expression is only equivalent to “‘ many 
good ornaments,” and might be rendered with the conjunction, — ‘‘ many and those 
good.”’ The Greeks employ the particle between any two epithets. 

+ Suveorg (from ovmevat, to comprehend) may here be translated by the general 
term Prudence, though in strict Aristotelian language, this term is rather synonymous 
with ‘ penetration,” or ‘ intelligence.”—A]l compound words are dissolved above. 

- $ we adnSé¢—here corresponds to the Latin form quam verissimé, ‘‘ as truly as 


possible ;’’ but Greek adverbs, as well as Latin, are generally used in the superlative, 
to convey this sense. 


te Jct 


In 8vo. price 8s. 


Or with the original Text in Hebrew Characters, 10s. 6d. 


THE 


BOOK OF GENESIS 


ENGLISH-HEBREW ; 


Accompanied by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the same as 
the authorized English Version, Philological Notes, and a Gramma- 
tical Introduction. 


BY THR 


EDITOR OF THE COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


METHOD OF STUDY. 


After duly consulting the Tables of Hebrew Characters and their English 
Equivalents, let the Learner write out alternately a portion of the English Hebrew 
from the Original Text, and of the Original Text from the English Hebrew. By 
this simple and easy process he will speedily become familiar with the form and 
power of the Hebrew Characters, the uses of the Vowel-points, and the right Pronun- 
ciation of the Language. Afterwards, by the aid of the Interlinear Translation, 
Grammatical Introduction, and Philological Notes, he may thoroughly ground him- 
self in the sense of each word and the meaning of the various Inflections. 


SPECIMEN — (Gen. Cu. I.) 


Be-réashith’ bara’a aelohim’  aéth ha’-shama’yim 


(1) In-the-beginning created 'God —_ the-heavens 
we-aéth ha-aa'retz. weé-ha-aa'retz hayethah’ tho’hu wa-vo/hi 
and — the-earth. (2) And-the-earth was _ without-form and-void, 
we-‘hoshe’k oal..penei thehowm we-ruah  aeélohim’ 
and-darkness was upon..the-face-of the-deep; and-the-Spirit-of God 
méra‘he’pheth oal..pénéi ha’-mayim. wa’-yo’amer aélohim’ 
was brooding upon..the-face-of —_ the-waters. (3) And-said 'God : 
yehi* aowr wa-yehi..adwr’. wa’-yar’'a aélohim’ aeth., 
Let-there-be light: and-there-was-light. (4) And-?saw 'God -- 


ha-aowr’ ki..r6wv’: wa’-yavdel’ aélohim’ bein. ha-aowyr’ 
the-light that-it-was..good: and-*divided 1God between _the-light 
i-vein’ ha~hoshe’k. wa’-yiqra’a aélohim’ la-aowr yowm 
and- between the-darkness. (5) And-*called 1God_ _[to-] the-light day, 
wé-lahéshek qa'raa la’yélah. wa-yéhi..oérev wa-yeh1.. 
and-[to-] the-darkness he-called night. And-?was..'evening and-2was.. 
vo'ger yowm aehad. 

‘morning “day ~'!the-first. : 

English Version. Verse, heaven. 2, the Spirit of God moved. ~ 


* This word, and others of the same form, rendered imperatively, are properly 
futures—shall or will be, or impersonally, there shall be, &c, 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


GERMAN. 

LESSING’S FABELN, with a literal English Translation on the 
opposite page, and an Appendix, explanatory of the idioms, &c. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. in Cloth. 

In 12mo. Price 2s. each. 

YEHRING’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, containing DIE ROSE, 
in German, with a free and literal Interlinear Translation from the 
German into English. 


The same Work; containing the ROSE, in English, with a free and 
literal Interlinear Translation from English into German. 


The same Work; containing SHOW AND USE, in English, with a 
free and literal Interlinear Translation from English into German. 


The same Work; containing DIE SCHAU UND DER NUTZEN, 
in German, with a free and literal Interlinear Translation from the 
German into English. 

FRENCH. 
In 16mo, Price 2s. each. 

YEHRING’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, containing THE 
ROSE, in English, with a free and literal Interlinear Translation from 
English into French. 

The same Work ; containing LA ROSE, in French, with a free and 
literal Interlinear Translation from French into English. 


YEHRING’S VOICE OF NATURE, a Theoretic and Practical 
System of Pronunciation for the Continental Languages. 


In the Press. 


THE TRILINGUAL NEW TESTAMENT, Interlineary: consist- 
ing of the original Greek from the Text of Griesbach, the Latin of Mon- 
tanus, and the English of the Authorized Version accommodated to the 
Greek Idiom, with Notes. 


PART I, 
CONTAINING THE GOSPEL OF SAINT MATTHEW. 


PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 30, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


DARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS 
AND MECHANICS. 


I. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY, 

Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as 
is necessary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Second Edition. Price 4s. 6d. boards. 


II. 
COMPANION TO THE POPULAR GEOMETRY, 
In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated, 


and rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life: with 
numerous Cuts. Price 4s. 6d. boards. 


III. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, 
With a Section on Proportions and Progressions. Second Edition. 
Price 4s. 6d. boards. 


IV. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Logarithms, and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


‘* For Students who only seek this limited knowledge of these Sciences, there are 
perhaps no Treatises which can be read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular 
Geometry and Algebra.”’ — Library of Useful Knowledge, Article ‘* Mechanics.” 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary Trea- 
tises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the public at 
large. To youth of either sex at public and private schools; to Persons 
whose Education has been neglected, or whose attention has not been 
directed in early life to such studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these 
little works will be found particularly suited. The principles of the 
various Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions are 
made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory; and the Ele- 
ments of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest, but to 
their shortest form. 


DARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


In the Elements of Geometry, which should be read first, will be found 
the substance of the First Six Books of Euclid, simplified in its arrange- 
ment, and divested of all those propositions which are unnecessary for 
the general reader. The obscure departments of the Science are thus 
made intelligible to common understandings; and the Elements so dis- 
posed, as to unite systematic regularity with rigorous exactness of de-_ 
monstration. The whole is divided into Lessons, each of which may be 
mastered in a few hours, and all in a few weeks, by a diligent exertion of 
moderate abilities. 


In the Geometrical Companion which may be read at the same time, or 
perhaps with more advantage during a second perusal of the Geometry, 
the abstract principles of the Science are applied to practice, by showing 
in a great number and variety of examples, how these principles may be, — 
and have been brought to bear on ‘the actual business of life, so as to 
evince their utility in the different Arts, Occupations,.and Pursuits of 
Mankind, and to furnish an Answer to the oft-repeated Inquiry, “ What 
is the use of abstract Geometry ?” 


The Treatise on Algebra is formed on the same principle of Selection 
as the Geometry, comprising in the space of Twelve Short Lessons, as 
much of the numerical Science of Computation, . as will supply the wants 
of the Practical reader, or the wishes of the Philosopher, whatever be his 
station or study in life, unless he be very, ambitious indeed. It is not, 
however, a collection of rules without reasons. We have endeavoured to 
render our System of Algebra as purely demonstrative as the largest and 
most imposing Works on the Science; and yet, by a restriction of its 
elements to those which are necessary and sufficient for the general reader 
to render it brief and easily attainable. An Appendix is added, containing 
numerous examples for Practice, with a commentary on the process of 
working, in order that the pupil may have not only the law of the opera- 
tion before his eye, but the reason of it also. 


The Volume on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, contains also brief 
Treatises on Logarithms, and on the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
A slight knowledge of these Sciences is indispensable to the Student, - but 
a very slight knowledge is sufficient. Their Elementary Principles, and — 
enough of Practice to confirm those principles in his mind, are all that is 
necessary to be given. : 


Treatises on Mechanics, Optics, and Astronomy, are in preparation ; 
and when published, will form with the above a complete, popular, and 
private course of Elementary, Mathematical, and Physical Science. 


PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR,.30, UPPER GOWER STREET; 


AND SOLD BY SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, STATIONERS’ NALL COURT. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


For many years past, during five of which I 
held the appointment of Inspecting Physician to 
the Lunatic Houses for the County of Warwick, I 
have availed myself, both in this and in other 
countries, of such opportunities as presented them- 
selves to me of examining the correctness of the 
opinions contained in the following pages. 

In offering them for the examination of others, 
my desire is to render the recognition of insanity 
less difficult, by showing in what it differs from 
those varieties of mind which approach the nearest 
to it; and to point out those circumstances which, 
even in persons decidedly insane, can alone justify 
various degrees of restraint. 

That an inquiry of a difficult nature, and op- 
posed, in this country, by peculiar obstacles, must 
be incomplete, I freely admit. The interests of 
the public greatly require that medical men, to 
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whom alone the insane can ever properly be 
entrusted, should have opportunities of studying 
the forms of insanity, and of preparing themselves 
for its treatment, in the same manner in which 
they prepare themselves for the treatment of other 
disorders. They have at present no such opportu- 
nities. During the term allotted to medical study, 
the student never sees a case of insanity, except 
by some rare accident. Whilst every hospital is 
open, every lunatic asylum is closed to him; he 
can study ‘all diseases but those affecting the un- 
derstanding,—of all diseases the most calamitous. ° 
The first occurrence, consequently, of a case of 
insanity, in his own practice, alarms him: he is 
unable to make those distinctions which the rights _ 
and the happiness of individuals and of families 
require ; and has recourse to indiscriminate, and, 
generally, to violent or unnecessary means; or gets 
rid of his anxiety and his patient together, by 
signing a certificate, which commits the unfortu- 
nate person to a mad-house: In the plan of his 
medical ‘study, therefore, attention to diseases af- 
fecting the mind forms hardly any part; and it has 
thus happened that many individuals have been 
ignorantly confined, and unjustly detained in 
houses for the reception of lunatics; and persons 
of all ages, suffering under temporary mental de- 
rangement, from temporary causes, shut up with 
the incurable: nor is it any exaggeration ‘to say, 
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that such treatment has in many cases destroyed 
all hope of recovery. 

Let no one imagine that even now it is impos- 
sible or difficult to effect the seclusion of an eccen- 
tric man; or easy for him, when once confined, to 
regain his liberty. The timidity, or ignorance, or, 
it may be, a dishonest motive, of relatives, leads to 
exaggerated representations; and the great profit 
accruing from a part of practice, almost separated 
from general medicine, cannot but now and then 
operate against proper caution m admitting such 
representations. When men’s interests depend 
upon an opinion, it is too much to expect that 
opinion always to be cautiously formed, or even in 
all cases honestly given. The most respectable 
practitioners in this department openly justify 
the authorising of restraint, before the patient is 
seen, and on the mere report of others: and it 
seems that depositions to the insanity of imdivi- 
duals have been received in courts of law, con- 
cerning persons with whom the deponents have 
never had an interview; and that on these deposi- 
tions proceedings have been partly founded, of 
which the results were the imprisonment of 
lunatics, and restraint over their property. When 
the affair is conducted with more formality, and 
the suspected person is visited before being impri- 
-soned, those who visit him are often very little 
acquainted with mental disorders, and come rather 
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to find proofs of his insanity, which, to minds pre- 
possessed, are seldom wanting, than cautiously to 
examine the state of his mind. If a person of 
sound mind were so visited, and knew of the visit 
beforehand, it would not be quite easy for him so 
to comport himself, as to avoid furnishing convic- 
tion that he was not of sound mind. His indigna- 
tion would pass for raving; his moderation, for the 
proverbial cunning of a lunatic. A man of an 
undisturbed understanding, suddenly surprised by 
the servants of a lunatic asylum, with handcuffs 
ready, and a coach waiting to carry him off, would 
infallibly exhibit some signs, easily construed into 
proofs that he was “not right in his head:” a 
man of shy and eccentric habits, if exposed to a 
similar outrage, would manifest his feelings in 
modes still more peculiar, and furnish abundant 
proofs of undeniable madness: and if the attempt 
was made on an individual of susceptible nervous 
system, of irritable temperament, suffering too 
under some temporary cause of discomposure or 
affliction, no one who has ever attended to the 
inequalities of his own mind can doubt, that his 
mental government would be sufficiently shaken 
to warrant any restraint or coercion on the part of 
those who would seldom be found reluctant to 
restrain and coerce. 

Once confined, the very confinement is admitted 
as the strongest of all proofs that a man must be 
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mad. When, after suffering so much wrong, he 
has an opportunity of speaking to the appointed 
visitors of the house,—supposing him to be confined 
where he can be visited, and supposing him not to 
give way to his feelings, but to control them,—his 
entreaties, his anxious representations, his prayers 
for liberty, what do they avail! The keeper of 
the asylum is accustomed to all these things; he 
knows that the truly and dangerously insane can 
act in the same way; and from ignorance, in the 
absence of any bad intention, does away with all the 
effect of the patient’s words. The visitors, knowing 
nothing of the shades of disordered mind, or not 
reflecting upon them, are told that they see “the 
best of him;” that it is one of his “ good days; ” 
that he is often “ dreadfully violent ;” or that if 
left to himself “he will commit suicide :” and they 
shrink from the responsibility of deciding where 
they know it is very possible they may be wrong. 


Besides this, there is the ready and indisputable 
_ Certificate, signed by a medical man,—physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary, stating that the man is 
mad and must be confined in a lunatic asylum. 
It matters not that the certificate is probably 
signed by those who know little about madness 
or the necessity of confinement; or by those 
who have not carefully examined the patient: a 
visitor fears to avow, in the face of such a docu- 
ment, what may be set down as mere want of 
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penetration in a matter wherem nobody seems in 
doubt but himself; or he may even be tempted to 
affect to perceive those signs of madness which do 
not exist. The owner of the lunatic asylum 1s 
a most respectable man,—a neighbour, a friend, 
perhaps; and the asylum is his fortune; to depre- 
ciate it, or to cast a doubt upon a case where he 
has none, may be to ruin him: and the sense of 
duty in an honorary visitor could hardly lead him 
to run such a risk, even in cases of more flagrant 
mismanagement than are now commonly to be 
met with. | 

Of all these matters the public are not altogether 
unsuspicious, and hence arises an evil of an oppo- 
site description: for the occasional detection of 
mistakes, and the dread of committing a beloved 
relative to a lunatic asylum; the opinion that to 
pronounce an individual insane is equivalent to 
pronouncing a sentence of separation from every 
friend, and an abandonment of all care of him to 
strangers; does really prevent in some instances 
such interference as the interests and comfort of 
families require; and those to whom temporary 
superintendence and slight restraint would be salu- 
tary, are allowed to ruin their fortunes, or to make 
a whole family wretched, because restraint, when 
once determined on, is seldom apportioned to the 
individual case, but is indiscriminate and excessive 
and uncertain in its termination. 
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No provision of the Legislature can prevent the 
occurrence of these grievous mistakes, unless op- 
portunities are at the same time given of making 
medical men as familiar with disorders of the mind 
as with other disorders; and thus of rescuing 
lunatics from those whose interest it is to represent 
such maladies as more obscure, and more difficult 
to manage than any other. It would be some 
compensation for the unavoidable evils of public 
lunatic asylums, if each establishment of that kind 
became a Clinical school, in which, under certain 
restrictions, medical students might prepare them- 
selves for their future duties to the insane. It is 
true that insane patients are not always in a state 
to be visited by pupils, and that a very strict disci- 
pline would be necessary to prevent disorder or 
impropriety: but such discipline is quite practicable ; 
and such arrangements might be made as would at 
once guard those patients from disturbance whom 
disturbance might injure, and present a sufficient 
number of instructive examples to the student. In 
some cases, also, the change of persons and of 
conversation would be actually beneficial to the 
patients; and would only be what they are now 
accustomed to, during the visits of persons who 
come to see them from mere curiosity. Among 
the many intelligent. young men resorting to the 
London schools of medicine and surgery, some 
would soon be found who would zealously study 
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mental disorders, and by acting under the phy- 
sician or medical superintendent, most materially 
assist him. Opportunities would then be afforded 
of trying every variety of medical and of mental or 
moral treatment, and particularly of practising all 
those methods of influencing the mind, which, 
separately slight, are, in connection, very availing ; 
and being only practicable at favourable moments, 
not only require great discretion, but a degree of 
superintendence which is at present impossible. 
We should then see how much could really be 
done in these affections, and should hear no moré 
of mistakes which have from time to time afforded 
so much matter for litigation, so much personal 
uneasiness, and, in some cases, so much oppression 
and fraud. : 

Every man is interested in this subject; for no 
man can confidently reckon on the continuance of 
his perfect reason. Disease may weaken, accident 
may disturb, anxiety may impair it; and if every 
departure from sound mind may subject the person 
so affected to an indiscriminate treatment, in- 
cluding deprivation of property and personal liberty, 
~ no man can be sure that he may not, with a 
full consciousness of his sufferings and wrongs, 
be one day treated as if all sense and feeling 
were in him destroyed and lost;—torn from his 
family, from his home, from his innocent but — 
eccentric pursuits, and condemned, for an. inde- 
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finite period, to. pass his melancholy days among 
the idiotic and the mad. 

It would be idle to talk of the feelings not being 
engaged in an inquiry of this kind. Every feeling 
prompts us to the investigation. Yet, I trust, in 
the following attempt to prosecute it, I shall be 
found to have taken facts and well-established 
examples for my guide, and to have offered no 
opinions which have not received some confirmation 
from observation and experience.* 


* It is my desire to avoid direct allusion to recent circum- 
stances, which, belonging to the system followed with respect to 
cases of supposed lunacy, rather than to the individuals con- 
cerned, have reflected very undeserved odium on a gentleman 
with whose kindness and skill in the treatment of his patients I 
have had opportunities of being acquainted. I allude to Dr. 
Burrows ; who has assuredly been treated with unjust severity. 
. With the opinions yet prevalent in society on the subject of 
insanity, sufficient allowance is not made for the extremely diffi- 
cult position in which those individuals are placed who receive 
lunatics under their care; and who are often at once resporisible 
for any accident that may happen from the lunatic’s conduct from 
the moment they are applied to, and at the same time subject to 
unmeasured condemnation if they fall into mistakes not always 
easy to be avoided in the anxious circumstances in which appli-. 
cations, often of a very hasty and pressing nature, are made to 
them. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF LUNATIC HOUSES AND 
LUNATICS. 


Tue first visit to a Lunatic Asylum is commonly 
made with mingled curiosity and apprehension. 
A scene of riot and disorder, and even some de- 
gree of danger, are expected; sights and sounds | 
of the most painful description, and a spectacle of 
confusion and of suffering. With the exception, 
therefore, of travellers who are determined to see 
every thing, and of certain intelligent and benevo- 
lent individuals who are deterred by no fear of 
personal inconvenience from visiting any place in 
which human wretchedness exists, these establish- 
ments have few visitors. Travellers content them- 
selves with writing down the number of patients, 
the general plan of treatment, as far as an hour’s 
visit can show them it, and memorandums of a few 
striking cases. Those who visit the asylums with 
the design of inquiring into and improving them, 
are seldom able to penetrate into private institu- 
tions; and feel afraid to obtrude their imperfect 
observations on those who live among the insane in 
large establishments, which they only see on a few 
occasions in the year, and perhaps never without 
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a degree of mental agitation unfavourable to calm 
observation. To these circumstances it must. be 
attributed, that for so long a period very gross enor- 
mities were practised in public institutions for the 
insane, without any control and without remark; 
and that even at this day so many circumstances 
exist, in the best conducted establishments, that 
is to say, in the public ones, and so many more in 
the private ones, unfavourable to the persons who 
have the misfortune to be shut up in them. 

Yet there is little in a well-conducted asylum to 
‘shock or to alarm the feelings of a spectator who 
is familiar with other forms of suffering ; even the 
worst of maladies will be found not incapable of 
many alleviations. ‘To those who are habituated 
to the spectacle, or. who may think it not an 
unworthy attempt to try to become so, I think 
the following observations will appear senile 
to arise from it. 

When we contemplate the inmates of such an esta- 
blishment, we cannot fail to perceive that, although 
all of them may be labouring under disorders inter- 
_ fermg with and modifying the manifestations of 
mind, the degrees and shades of affection are very 
variable, and almost infinite: that, like the persons 
without the walls of the institution, each individual 
has: a. distinct. character, his own trains of thought, 
_ his own peculiar habits, his own pursuits. 

_ If, then, we find that each imdividual is sub- 
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jected, or that most of the individuals are sub- 
jected, to the same, or very nearly the same treat- 
ment, it is reasonable to presume that many of 
them will never be benefited by it. The confine- 
ment of lunatics is one general circumstance of 
treatment to which those whom I have supposed 
to be the object of contemplation are subjected. 
They are confined with persons so far similarly 
affected, that all are of unsound mind; yet the 
confinement which some among the crowd before 
us may require, must be detrimental to some of the 
rest. The confinement which was necessary to 
many of them on the first invasion of the malady, 
must be hurtful to some as the malady declines. 
Conversation and reasoning, which would at one 
time have been quite thrown away upon them, may 
be attended to at another time, and be salutary. 
How far, then, are the two important parts of 
the treatment of insane persons, the medical part 
and the moral and mental part, provided for? Is 
the first as mdiscriminate in all its particulars as in 
the article of confinement? Was it continued only 
for the first few days or weeks of the patient’s ill- 
ness, and is it now abandoned? Is the moral and 
mental treatment as much neglected, as the spec- 
tacle of this wild assemblage seems to indicate? Is 
it disregarded? If not disregarded, how is its effi- 
cient application combined with these appearances 
of its application being impossible ? Let us consider 
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all the circumstances which may elucidate these 
questions. . 

A man is deemed a lunatic; a certificate has 
been signed, to the effect that confinement in a 
lunatic asylum is necessary to his recovery: the 
patient is taken away from his family ; abandoned 
by his usual medical attendant; waited upon by 
strangers, and his whole management confided to 
a person whose profession it is to cure lunatics ; to 
one who, if he is a medical practitioner, seldom 
professes to think the mind worthy of particular 
consideration ; or, it may be, to one who is alto- 
gether ignorant both of bodily and mental disease. 
The care of lunatics being generally lucrative, it 
has happily followed that many respectable, well- 
educated, and humane individuals have, in different 
parts of the country, devoted their time and their 
talents to their management. But there are many 
exceptions: the prospect of certain profit allures 
some capable of no feeling but a desire for wealth, 
and the most ignorant and uneducated men, or 
women, are, in some instances, the keepers of 
houses for the reception of lunatics. The patients 
are transmitted, like stock in trade, from one mem- 
ber of a family to another, and from one generation 
to another ; they come in youth to the father, they 
linger out their age with the son. An uniform sys- 
tem of restraint is enjoined, which saves all trouble; 
and a book of prescriptions is bequeathed as a sub- 
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stitute for the physician or apothecary. When an 
occasional, perhaps an annual visit of inspection is 
made, as was recently the case, and the patients 
are dressed, and the house is set in order, it is 
forgotten that, with very rare exceptions, the 
same yniserable prisoners are for ever presented 
to the visitors; at each visit declining more and 
more into imbecility; that some have lost the 
power of motion; that others have lost the habit 
of speech; that some have become desperate; and 
some, after vain desperation, sullen; and that of 
those first seen, a very large proportion — will 
remain in the institution to the end of their lives. 
It may be, that in the imterval which has passed 
since the last visit, one or two lunatics have been 
received, have got better, and have returned to 
their homes. But the majority of the incurable is 
still immense, and of those, if we inquire into their 
history, we shall find many who came to the esta- 
blishment in the prime of life, or in youth; and 
when we curiously trace the remains of intellectual 
light, or the vestiges of grace and beauty in these 
unhappy beings, we too seldom remember the pos- 
sibility that more of both might have been spared, 
under a different system of management. 

Medical authorities agree in ascribing mental 
disorders to corporeal disease, not to any specific 
corporeal disease, but to any disease capable of dis- 
turbing the functions, or impairing the structure of 
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the brain. I fully concur in this belief: but we do 
not find in insanity, as in consumption, such imva- 
riable disorganization or impairment as would 
account for the long continuance of the malady, or 
for the small proportion of cures effected. We 
observe also with respect to cases of insanity, an 
indifference to medical treatment, which is not ob- 
served in other cases of corporeal disease; and, — 
admitting the want of full and strict analogy be- 
tween the two cases, the reasonable conclusion is, 
that the disorder is imperfectly understood and 
insufficiently attended to. 

That it should be imperfectly understood, cannot 
be a matter of surprise, for it has been very super- 
_ ficially studied. Some of the most manifest condi- 
tions of bodily disorder which occasion insanity, 
such as violent determination of blood to the head, 
and inflammation of the brain or its membranes, 
have not escaped attention, and what is called the 
medical treatment of insanity, generally consists of 
a few proceedings founded on the supposition of 
the invariable existence of one of these states. 
When an unruly patient enters a common lunatic 
house, he is bled, dressed in a strait waistcoat, has 
his head shaved, is subjected to the shower bath, 
put upon low diet, kept in darkness, and com- 
pelled to swallow some active purgative medi- 
cine. If measures of this kind, which may be 
well enough suited to active delirium, do not effect 
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any amendment, the medical resources of the 
establishment are at an end. Starvation, impri- 
sonment, loneliness, and threats are then resorted 
to; or if the proprietor of the house happens to 
be very alert, some desperate, or some unjustifiable 
experiment is tried; whirling round upon an 
horizontal wheel, intoxication, or some strange 
method of astonishing the patient ; such as leading . 
him blindfold and headlong into a cold bath. At 
last peace is effected. The patient is exhausted ; 
or his excitement is succeeded by what is called 
the low state; or he has learned cunning, and mo- 
derates his actions. In a few cases, the disease is 
soon at an end, and it is possible the* amendment. 
may be perceived, and the patient restored to his 
family : possible, but not as a general fact, probable ; 
for the patient is seldom seen by those who are 
judges of his amendment: afew minutes every two 
or three days seeming to be the maximum of me- 
dical attendance in the best circumstances; and 
many weeks, or months, passing over in other cases, 
without the patient being seen by any medical man 
at all. Too often, the low state, considered but a 
continuance of the malady in another form, is suc- 
ceeded by another paroxysm of excitement, and the 
rest of a miserable life is passed in hopeless alter- 
nations between the two. 

But by far the most lamentable part of the pre- 
sent system of lunatic houses is, that a residence in 
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them is detrimental in exact proportion to the fa- 
vourable nature of the case. For a hopeless lunatic, 
for a raving madman, for a melancholy wretch who 
seems neither to see nor to hear, or for an utter idiot, 
a lunatic asylum is a place which affords all the 
comfort of which such unfortunate persons are ca- 
pable. It is a far different place to two-thirds of 
those who are confined there. The crowd of most 
of our asylums is made up of odd but harmless in- 
dividuals, not much more absurd than numbers who 
are at large. When eccentric habits are growing 
upon a man who continues to mix in society, they 
may be checked by his own efforts, on observing 
the surprise or the amusement which is caused by 
them. ‘The starts of irritability, and the gloom of 
discontent, are alike corrected by prudential feel- 
ings, or by regard for others, or by the continual 
interruptions of business or pleasure. In an asylum 
for lunatics, the eccentric man makes little or no 
effort to correct his eccentricity; nor the irritable 
man his irritability ; and the man of gloom sits in 
motionless despondency from morning until night, 
without the salutary disturbance of duty, or neces- 
sary exertion, or the visit of a cheerful friend. To 
all these patients, confinement is the very reverse of 
beneficial. It fixes and renders permanent what 
might have passed away, and ripens eccentricity, or 
temporary excitement or depression, into actual in- 
c 
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sanity ;—and this is not the worst part of the evil; 
for even when a patient has suffered no aggravation 
of his disorder during its greatest severity, the 
danger is not passed: nay, it is increased as his. 
convalescence advances; for when that otherwise 
happy change commences, the sights and sounds of 
a lunatic asylum become, if they were not before, 
both afflicting and unsalutary. That, during the 
‘unconfirmed stage of convalescence, when reason is 
struggling through the cloud which has obscured it, 
some mental as well as medical treatment is required, 
is, I presume, what no man will deny, who has 
really ever thought upon the subject. But can it 
be applied—is it posszble that it should be applied 
—in the generality of cases in our lunatic asylums ? 
A slight recollection of the circumstances in which 
a lunatic patient is placed, will furnish a ready 
answer to the question. 

F take the most favourable case for the asylum :— 
- I will suppose a person to have been received into 
the establishment unconscious of the change,—a 
thing which happens very rarely. The patient is 
insensible, and suffers nothing. But this state will 
not last long. The patient recovers some degree 
of consciousness; his yvehemence and _ passion 
abate ; or a load of despondency and horror begins 
to be cleared away from him. He tries, very 
feebly and imperfectly, to recover broken chains of 
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thought : recollections of past circumstances return 
to him, as to one awaking from a deep sleep, or 
from a troubled dream ; perhaps the recollections 
of his family, of his home, and of suspended 
affections. Who can paint the surprise and alarm 
which must naturally arise from the unexplained 
confusion around him! Shocked and affrighted, 
he may relapse into his madness and be lost. Or, 
if his mind has recovered more power, he may un- 
_ derstand that he is surrounded by mad. people,— 
the raving, the abandoned, the miserable ; that his 
friends have given him up; that he is written in the 
list of men degraded from the possession of reason, 
and that he may continue to be confined for ever. 
Bewildered in his attempts to remember how long. 
it is since he saw those dear to him; perhaps left 
for days without one rational person to whom to 
express his doubts and fears; and in his half- 
recovered state, almost despairing of being ever 
restored to “the cheerful ways of men,” the 
chances against his perfect restoration are fearful ; 
and most powerful causes of returns and aggra- 
vations of his mental malady are accumulated 
upon him.—To say that persons in this state are 
not left, are not abandoned, is by no means satis- 
factory to those who have opportunities of knowing 
how little of the time of the superintendent is, or 
can be, commonly devoted to the professed objects 

c 2 
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of his care, and yet who, like children, demand 
constant watching and attention. In maladies of 
the mind, there are many moments when a servant 
is in no degree a sufficient substitute for the phy- 
sician. 

Let it be recollected that in two-thirds, or, I 
might say, in four-fifths of the cases of reception, 
the patient is not unconscious of what is done to 
him. He knows that he is removed, that he is 
confined with mad people; he knows, or at least 
he suspects, too, that he is not “in his night 
mind :”—the effect of this consciousness, such 
objects being presented to it, is never beneficial. 
The sensitive and timid, and those who have been 
accustomed to refined society, thus incur a degree 
of suffermg which materially lessens the hope of 
recovery : they are in a constant state of dissatis- 
faction, and often express themselves in the most 
affecting terms concerning the degradations to 
which they are subjected by coarse and mean 
attendants; and feel very keenly the contempt 
evinced for them on all occasions, whatever they 
may do or say. JI have seen numerous examples 
of this kind, in which it was evident that although 
the patients were not yet sufficiently restored to 
return to their families without superintendence, 
a continued residence in the asylum was gradually 
ruining the body and the mind. If, contrary to 
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all probability, such patients are rescued from the 
asylum, they retain a most painful recollection of 
what they have witnessed and undergone; and I 
have known this circumstance long continue a 
source of irritation to a mind which might other- 
wise have been kept m a state of tranquillity. But 
how few are happy enough to escape! After many 
hopeless years, such patients become so much 
accustomed to the routine of the house, as to be 
mere children; and are content to remain there 
as they commonly do, until they die. 

I have more than once read the announcement 
of such a death with a feeling approaching to 
pleasure ; when I have recalled to my mind the 
monotonous wretchedness of the unhappy pa- 
tient’s existence; debarred from home, from the 
sight of. friends, from the society of their families ; 
not permitted, notwithstanding many and moving 
supplications, ever to behold the still beloved 
faces of their children—shut out from even a 
hope of any change that might be beneficial 
- to them—and when I have recollected, too, how 
unwelcome were any representations of the pos- 
sibility of an individual, though unequal to the 
cares of a family, being yet capable of social and 
soothing family enjoyments; and that, in short, 
those who had the charge of them, and those who 
sent them into confinement, were equally immove- 
able in their sentence of confinement for life. 
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On patients of less feeling, the effect of living 
_ constantly among mad men or mad women is a loss 

of all sensibility and self-respect or care; or, not 
unfrequently, a perverse pleasure in adding to the 
confusion, and diversifying the eccentricity of those 
about them. Their minds become childish, and 
their amusements frivolous or mischievous. In 
both cases the disease grows inveterate. Parox- 
ysms of violence alternate with fits of sullenness ; 
both are considered further proofs of the hopeless- 
ness of the case, and at last all hope is ki 
enough destroyed. 

The chances of life do not offer any condition 
more dreadful than would be that of a man who, 
in a state of sound mind, should be condemned to 
herd exclusively with lunatics. Who, that ac- 
knowledges the inequalities of his own mental and 
moral capacity in different circumstances, and the 
influence of habits, situation, and associates, on 
his thoughts and actions, can fail to perceive that 
in such an unhappy situation the most constant 
and vigorous exertions of his self-command would 
be required to resist the horrible influences of the 
place ;—a place in which a thousand fantasies, that 
are swept away almost as soon as formed in the 
healthy atmosphere of diversified society, would - 
assume shapes more distinct ; a place in which the — 
intellectual operations could not but become, from 
mere want of exercise, more and more inert; and 
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the domination of wayward feelings more and 
more powerful. Yet in this disadvantageous state, 
a glance into the day-rooms of our lunatic asylums 
will show us that many individuals are actually 
placed ; many who, though not enjoying a perfect 
state of reason, are convalescent—are not mad— 
' but are subjected during the mental weakness of 
their convalescence, to the very circumstances 
most likely to confuse or destroy the most rational 
and healthy mind. If any subject deserves serious 
consideration, it is this. +y 

Convalescence from insanity, like convalescence 
from a-lingering fever, is a state intermediate 
between disease and health; and very slight cir- 
cumstances may retard or promote the patient’s 
perfect restoration. They may do so in bodily 
disorder, but yet more, far more, in disorder of the 
mind. I am aware that there are practitioners 
who consider mental efforts of little importance in 
_ such cases; but these are chiefly such, as having 
little experience in other diseases, have taken up 
the exclusive management of this, with very 
limited views. The physician well knows the 
futility of an argument against aiding the restora- 
tion of an impaired function, by attempts to excite 
’ that function: the cause being bodily, is not op- 
- posed to such a practice. Paralysis of an arm is a 
bodily disorder : the nerve of the arm, the medium 
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of sensation and volition, may be impaired in its 
course or at its origin ; and yet we find that nothing 
aids our medicinal applications more, than the ef- 
forts of the patient to move his paralysed limb. It is 
the same with the mind: the organ of its mani- 
festation is impaired; but a careful solicitation and 
direction of the functions of which it remains 
capable, and of those which convalescence enlarges 
to us, may contribute most powerfully to the cure. 
Certain well-timed impressions, sensations, or emo- 
tions, may renew the actions upon which mental 
manifestation depends ; may call the thoughts from 
what engrosses or misleads them, or extricate the 
mind from what oppresses it. At this time also, 
if not throughout the whole conduct of the case, a 
little well-timed medicine may help to remove a 
state of the brain, the existence of which impedes 
just sensation, or prevents the just exercise of the 
mental functions. Yet the lunatic is perhaps not 
seen by any medical practitioner; physic is given 
or withheld according to the fancy of persons un- 
acquainted with the principles of medicine; and 
the management of the mind materially neglected. 
That these united disadvantages prevent the reco- 
very of patients who might recover, cannot be 
questioned by those who consider on what slight 
bodily disorder mental disorder may depend, or 
how great may be the effect of mental impressions, 
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cautiously applied at favourable intervals. It is 
sufficient to mention, that patients have died insane 
whose insanity has been considered by competent 
professional witnesses to have been kept up, and 
perhaps originally caused, by long continued con- 
stipation, and neglect of the bowels; and that in 
asylums where great attention is paid to the mind, 
very unexpected good effects have sometimes been 
produced by circumstances from which no such ef- 
feets could have been expected. In one of the 
reports of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, it is men- 
tioned, that a patient, affected with religious melan- 
choly, had made up his mind to destroy himself ; 
and that a short passage from the Scriptures, 
impressively and kindly spoken to him, not only 
prevented the commission of suicide at the time, 
but had the effect of permanently checking the 
tendency to it. ‘The same dreadful thoughts fre- 
quently returned to the patient’s mind, but the 
recollection that no murderer “has eternal life,” 
returned also, and the crime was refrained from. 
This is not a solitary example, and some will be 
mentioned in the further course of this inquiry. 

_I have no wish to exaggerate the disadvantages 
of lunatic houses; but let any reasonable person 
ask himself, whether it is at all likely that the cares 
and attentions, bodily and mental, required by 
maniacs, and upon which their recovery often 
depends, can be expected in many of the licensed 
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and unlicensed houses of this country, in which 
lunatics are kept by persons alike ignorant of all 
that belongs to medical and to moral treatment; . 
negligent of the bodily health of the patients, ex- 
cepting when violently disordered, and without 
capacity to attend to the health of the mind. In 
addition to this, let any one who has ever seen the 
interior of a lunatic asylum, consider within him- 
self, what chance there exists that the poor con- 
valescent should, in his hours of recovery, hear the 
kind of conversation likely to lead him back to 
wise and happy thought. The presence of a com- 
pany of lunatics, their incoherent talk, their cries, 
their moans, their indescribable utterances of all 
imaginable fancies, or their ungovernable frolics 
and tumult, can have no salutary effect on a mind 
just reviving from long depression. There is no- 
thing in such a place to impart strength to the 
weakened reason, whilst every confused notion 
must become more confused, among persons and 
objects embodying every form of confusion and 
absurdity. 

The convalescence from insanity differs from con- 
valescence from common disorders, in being some- 
times suddenly and unexpectedly commenced : but 
it is often very feebly and imperfectly declared. In- 
termissions of sanity and insanity may be observed, 
for weeks or for months. Old feelings are seen to 
be renewed, and suspicions to be allayed; and the 
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physical as well as the mental state to be changed ; 
but now and then the feelings are again vaccillat- 
ing, suspicions creep again over the mind, and the 
physical state indicates a relapse into the mental 
disorder. Surely a change of treatment is indi- 
cated by these characters of the malady: but. all 
the patients too generally continue in confinement ; 
those a little convalescent, and those more deci- 
dedly so, but yet retaining some little oddity or 
peculiarity about them. ‘The amendment, too, may 
be occasioned, or beyond all question greatly pro- 
moted, by circumstances acting on the mind; by 
circumstances sometimes slight, and often of a 
transient nature. The accidental introduction of 
a new train of ideas may prepare for the complete 
return of rational ideas. ‘The absurdity of a delu- 
sion, which has long been cherished, becomes all 
at once visible to the patient :’up to that time it 
could not be mentioned without detriment ; now it 
may be spoken of with good effect: it will now 
lead to rational conclusions, but until now it was 
necessary wholly to avoid it, and to draw away the 
mind, like that of a froward child, to things quite 
unconnected with its disturbance. 3 
Surrounded by the wretched inmates of a lunatic 
asylum, or left to his own unassisted exertions, it 
must be that such opportunities are many times 
neglected and lost; that such influences are 
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blighted, and many efforts of a struggling under- 
standing checked or frustrated for ever. The reli- 
gious despair of a patient in the next apartment, 
brings back and cofirms the religious despondency 
of his neighbour in this: the passions and violence 
of those who are parading in the airing grounds 
revive the passions and raving of those who are . 
becoming more tranquil. The very keepers and 
superintendents of many such places, cannot but be 
careless concerning the intrusion of the mad subject 
on the patient when he is at the worst ; and igno- 
rant how to manage it when he is better. That 
cases, which in the first instance would have ad- 
mitted of cure, are, in consequence of these things, 
now and then rendered incurable, cannot be a matter 
of doubt with those who know, as I well do, how 
heedlessly and ignorantly certificates of insanity 
are signed, expressive of the necessity of confine- 
ment in such institutions. 

It will perhaps be said, that these observations 
imply a want of acquaintance with what is termed 
the classification of lunatics, in all the larger 
asylums. I have taken pains to become acquainted 
with the best arrangements of this kind. In the larger 
asylums, and a few of the more respectable lunatic 
houses, is there any approach to a classification; and 
it is not always possible to avoid the dependance of 
the classification on various causes, which take no- 
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thing from the general objection to allowing lunatics 
to congregate together. There is sometimes a mere 
separation of the rich from the poor; or of the 
noisy from the quiet; or of the paralytic and idiots ; 
or at the best, of convalescents from the rest. Even 
this care isnot common.. Not only so long as it is 
neglected, but so long as one lunatic associates with 
another lunatic, supposing the cases to be curable, 
so long must the chances of restoration to sanity be 
very materially diminished. Convalescents should 
not even associate with convalescents, except under 
the strict watching of persons of sound mind: they 
can hardly assist, and they may retard, the reco- 
very of one another. 

Another class of patients for whom a lunatic 
asylum is a most improper place, consists of those 
who, in various periods of life, become affected with 
various degrees of weakness of intellect. The por- 
tion of the nervous system, through which intellec- 
tual power is manifested, is liable, like those por- 
tions on the integrity of which other functions 
depend, to impairment, either to direct impair- 
ment, or to sympathetic injury, in consequence 
of the disordered state of other organs: the impair- 
ment may be temporary, or it may be permanent ; 
and may be compared to a partial paralysis. In 
this state there is a general imbecility of mind, 
accompanied with the irritable feelings and hasty 
and fickle moments which belong to states of 
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weakness; but there is little or no extravagance of 
action, still less is there any thing in the condition 
of the patient which would make his liberty dan- 
gerous, or, if he were properly attended to and 
watched, even inconvenient to others or to himself. 
This infirmity of mind is common in old persons, 
but may come on at earlier periods, even in men of 
cultivated understanding and active habits: and as it 
is then seldom complete ; as it is in all cases diver- 
sified by intervals of returning consciousness and 
temporary alacrity ; and as, except when the effect 
of age, it may be altogether overcome ;—it is very 
evident, that the confinement of persons so affected 
with mere lunatics, is the most likely thing both to 
afflict them, and to shut out every hope of restoration 
to mental strength. Nothing can be more lament- 
able than to observe the unconcern with which in- 
dividuals, who have thus become incapacitated for 
the active duties of life, are sometimes abandoned 
by their relations ; and though not unfitted to enjoy 
many alleviations of their grievous affliction, debarred 
from them by the necessary rules of an establish- 
ment to which they ought never to have been sent. 

That many private interests are concerned in the 
present arrangements, that the complete separation 
of even the curable lunatics would often be difficult, 
or sometimes quite impracticable, does not affect 
the principle I am advocating. Whatever may be 
said, no one in his senses will believe, that a man 
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whose mind is disordered is likely in any stage of 
his disorder to derive benefit from being surrounded 
by men whose mental faculties are obscured, whose 
passions and affections are perverted, and who pre- 
sent to him, in the place of models of sound mind, 
in the place of rational and kind associates, in the 
place of reasonable and judicious conversation, 
every various specimen of folly, of melancholy, 
and of extravagant madness. 

I am well acquainted with the guardians of se- 
veral lunatic houses, who are men of intelligence and 
of great humanity, but it is impossible for them, under 
the present system, to prevent many of these evils 
from being incurred in their own establishments. 
They may point to the spaciousness of their grounds, 
to the variety of occupations and amusements pre- 
pared for their patients; to the excellence of their 
food and the conveniencies of their lodging; and 
urge that as little restraint is employed as is com- 
patible with their safety: but the fault of the asso- 
ciation of lunatics with each other, and the in- 
frequency of any communication between the 
patient and persons of sound mind, mars the whole 
of the design. The present system originated in 
erroneous views of mental disorders, and has been 
perpetuated with such views. Accident, and the 
vigilance of the public, have exposed and remedied 
great enormities ; but serious evils remain. Lunatics 
have continued, in many private establishments, 
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to be nearly wholly excluded from observation ; 
and particularly from the observation of those 
a part of whose future duty it might be to treat the 
disorders of such patients. It will not be until 
many present arrangements are reformed, and men- 
tal disorders are more carefully studied, and lunatics 
are no longer confined with lunatics, that it can be 
seen how far we are enabled to control the most 
dreadful malady to which the nature of man is 
exposed. So long as the present arrangements are 
permitted, it will be found, in addition to the dis- 
advantages immediately arising out of them, that 
the dread of having a relation marked off as wholly 
irrational, the great responsibility incurred by en- 
deavouring to prove the lunacy of individuals pos- 
sessed of property, the just prejudices existing 
against lunatic asylums, and the heavy expense 
which attends the care of the insane, will continue 
to prevent a proper restraint being imposed on many 
individuals, who, though not wholly irrational, and 
not fit subjects for deprivation of property and for 
imprisonment, are yet, on certain points, so indubi- 
tably of unsound mind, as to cause great and con- 
stant uneasiness in their families; or who are liable 
to such attacks of temporary excitement or other 
derangement of mind, as to be not always in a state 
to take care of their own money. Iam acquainted 
at this time, with instances in which these unavoid- 
able difficulties produce much distress and anxiety, 
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but in which, so long as the question is between 
liberty and complete restraint, no medical man will 
venture to interfere. 

These views and statements, which have arisen 
out of some experience and reflection on the sub- 
ject, will, I think, be borne out by the illustrations 
which follow. In the concluding chapter of this 
publication, I have given an outline of a plan by 
which many orall of the evils I have noticed may 
perhaps be avoided, and every desired advantage 
gained. But the first object is to attract attention 
to the proper study of the mind, and of its various 


infirmities and diseases. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


One of the most interesting objects of an mquiry 
concerning the indications of Insanity, is to arrive 
at certain information applicable to cases in which 
individuals are supposed to be of unsound mind ; in 
order that we may ascertain whether or not such a 
supposition be well founded. In numerous cases, 
this is not a task of any difficulty. Certain pecu- 
liarities of appearance, and manner, and language ; 
the wildness, the depression, or the extravagance 
of the individual, leave no room for doubt. Cases 
of greater obscurity occur, in which the derange- 
ment of mind does not manifest itself by continued 
irregularity of conduct, or by any strong external 
expression ; or in which it is perhaps displayed in 
one or two opinions only, or in which it is accom- 
panied with the power and the desire on the part 
of the lunatic to deceive those about him. The 
perplexity which attends even cases of this kind, 
has, I think, been exaggerated: it is at least cer- 
tain, that it has been so dwelt upon, considered as 
imposing such a heavy responsibility on the me- 
dical practitioner, as to cause very well informed 
men too often to rely, on such occasions, on those 
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whose only qualification for decision was the assump- 
tion of a peculiar penetration with respect to such 
cases. Inthe mean time, the most important ques- 
tion, and that which really involves the practitioner 
in serious responsibility, has often been overlooked. 
The task of determining the actual departure of 
the patient’s mind from a perfectly sound state, 
scarcely implies the infliction of a greater share of 
anxiety on the person required to make the deter- 
mination than is implied by the doubtful existence 
of any other obscure malady concerning which he 
is consulted: it is the peculiar mode of treatment 
habitually adopted, when once such departure is 
declared, with little reference to the nature and 
form of the departure, which associates this part 
of practice with all that can cause hesitation and 
alarm in the physician’s mind.: 

The far more important, but not more difficult 
. duty of the practitioner is, for the most part, neg- 
lected,—that of considering, with all the caution 
_ which such a serious case requires, whether or not 
the departure from sound mind be of a nature to 
justify the confinement of the individual, and the 
imposition of restraint upon him, as regards the use 
or disposal of his property. ‘This is the great and 
important question which has occasioned, in so 
many instances, so much public dissatisfaction ; 
has so often caused legal inquiries to be instituted; 
and led to so many and such unsuccessful attempts 
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on the part of medical authorities to lay down some 
line or boundary plainly distinguishing insanity from 
sound mind. 

Yet it appears to me, that by giving a due con- 
sideration to the intellectual constituents of what — 
is called sound mind, and by takmg an enlarged 
view of its varieties ; we shall find, on coming to 
the examination of cases of undoubted insanity, 
that the departures from sound mind may generally, 
if not always, be recognized; and that the second 
and most essential part of the practitioner’s duty, 
that of determining concerning the liberty or re- 
straint of each individual affected with insanity, | 
lies within narrower limits than he has been led to 
suppose. But it is indispensable that the practi- 
tioner prepare for this duty, as for his other prac- 
tical duties, by careful study of the subject; and — 
this, I think, he has too much neglected. 

As a knowledge of the natural structure and 
functions of the body prepares him to detect im- 
pairment of either, so should he be prepared for the 
detection and management of diseases affecting the 
mental functions, by a previous acquaintance with — 
the natural constitution of a healthy mind. Among 
the subjects comprehended in the studies of zoology 
and human physiology, this has seldom attracted a 
due, because a useful, share of attention; although 
the phenomena and the order of phenomena pre- 
sent no greater difficulties in the way of observa- 
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tion than those which he is accustomed to in his 
study of the functions of respiration, circulation, 


' digestion, or reproduction; and are in no degree 


more hidden and mysterious even in their nature, 
though certainly not less so. I pass over all con- 
siderations of the peculiar interest of a study which 
relates to the most elevated portion of our consti- 
tution. I might say with Locke, that “since it is 
the understanding that sets man above the rest of 
sensible beings, and gives him all the advantage 


and dominion which he has over them; it is cer- 


tainly a subject, even for its nobleness, worth our 
labour to inquire into.” Medical men have anxious 
practical duties, more pressing than any claims of 


mere mental gratification, and must make their 
studies subservient to them: but this may with 


truth be said, that the study of man’s understanding 
requires to be pursued to a certain extent, to enable 
medical practitioners to perform an important part 
of their practical duties with credit. Even expe- 
rience, supposing that they had opportunities of 
acquiring it, which they have not, would merely 
impart to them a little practical dexterity, very 
limited, and very likely to fail them in the greatest 
need: it is the acquisition of principles of practice 
which can alone prepare them for the various, the 
sudden, and the alarming phenomena which de- 


- mand their attention in this department of medicine. 
- Without such principles, the cure of lunatics may 
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indeed be professed as a trade, and a profitable 
trade; but whoever aspires to any thing like cer- 
tainty of diagnosis, or to an enlightened treatment 
of insanity, must at least make it no less the 
subject of careful study than disorder of any other 
part of the human economy. 

Let us proceed then, first, to consider, very. 
briefly, what meaning we attach to the idea of the 
mind. In adventuring on a subject so difficult, and 
so wrapt in real or artificial obscurity, I shall con- 
fine myself to those parts of it which have a close. 
connexion with professional study and professional 
duty. Endeavouring to avoid, on the one hand, 
disquisitions on the various modes of exercising the 
same faculty; or, on the other, resolving all the 
modes of mental action into varieties of one; I 
shall restrict my remarks to such mental actions as 
are the most separate and plain, those which all 
men may perceive in themselves, and which, in 
morbid states of mind, are visibly affected in de- 
erees which indicate their distinctness. To refer 
medical practitioners, generally, to the metaphysi- 
cians, is to refer them to authors whose elaborate 
and valuable works they have no leisure to peruse 
with the attention required for understanding them ; 
and although the study of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind might very advantageously be added to 
the general studies of those destined for our profes- 
sion, I should have no reason in the present day to 
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expect that my views of the departures from sound 
mind would attract any attention from those who 
are most interested in their study, if an attempt 
were not made to place before them, in a few pages, 
an intelligible statement of its healthy functions 
and natural modes of action. The necessity of 
the attempt will, I trust, therefore, excuse its 
apparent presumption with those to whom the sub- 
ject is familiar, and by whom it will be seen that 
my chief anxiety has been to avoid whatever could 
throw obscurity on facts requiring to be remem- 
-bered; and, as one consequence, to make use of 
the simplest terms, and those least open to dispute. 
I am not unmindful that of all subjects, this is one 
which most “ branches out into infinity,” and that 
here, if in any pursuit, “it is the nature of our parti- 
cular scheme, and the single point of view in which 
we consider it, which ought to put a stop to our 
researches.”* Yet those who would really be 
master of the whole subject of mental impairment. 
.and error, must take a wider survey of the func- 
tions of the mind, must study both its peculiar 
philosophy and the philosophy of morals, or that 
of human action, subjects of great interest, and 
closely connected, but both of which have hitherto 
attracted an inadequate share of attention in the 
schools of England. 


* Burke. 
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Observation of what passes in ourselves and in 
others, shows us that man derives his principal 
knowledge of the things around him from the exer- 
cise of certain senses, by means of which his mind 
becomes impressed with the ideas of certain pro- 
perties, existing, or deemed to exist, in surrounding 
objects. These senses are so ordered as not merely 
to contribute to the preservation, but to the enjoy- 
ment of the individual: and so long as they are in 
a healthy state, he receives such impressions of 
form, colour, number, distance, consistence, dry- 
ness or moisture, temperature, sound, odour, fla- 
vour, &c., through the medium of what are called 
the Five Senses, as agree with the common expe- 
rience of these impressions in the generality of 
mankind ; and accompanied with such emotions of 
pleasure, or of uneasiness or pain, as the generality 
of mankind derive through them. 

Each of the sensations excites that state of the © 
mind which is called Attention ; that is, each ex- 
cites a momentary attention; but if we continue 
to attend to the sensation, the act of so doing is 
voluntary, either arising from a wish to prolong a 
sensation which is agreeable, or to understand it, 
in consequence of a desire, which seems to be very ° 
early developed in the human mind, of learning the . 
nature of the things which affect it. We can direct 
our attention to a sensation, or withdraw.it ; we can 
direct it to one of many sensations arising at the - 
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same time from one object, to the smell of a rose, or 
to its colour, or to the arrangement of the petals; to 
the smell of a cyst of musk, or to its globular form, 
or the nature of its strong and bristly covering ; to 
the spires of a distant city, or to the variegated 
beauty of the intermediate plain; to the lowing of 
cattle in the pastures, or the tinkling of a sheep-bell, 
or the sound of carriage wheels advancing or dying 
upon the ear. We can attend to each of these. 

' separately, and to each alternately, according to 
our inclination. - 

When :the impressions of any sense have been 
experienced, we find that we have the wonderful 
' power of recalling both the impression made by the 
sensation, and by the object which excited it, in 
the absence of such object. The rose, the musk, 
the landscape, are recalled with all the sensations 
belonging to them, although no rose; no musk, no 
landscape, is before us. 

When, instead of merely recalling past Asians 
_.-and sensations, we receive new impressions from 

other objects, and sensations either resembling those 
experienced before, or differing from them ; we can 
pay an alternate attention to the new sensations, 
-and to those which we can recall to our minds, 
_ just as we could to those presented at one time to us. 

This alternate attention constitutes Comparison. 
By means of this alternate attention to objects 
- and sensations present at the same time, or to 
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ebjects and sensations some of which are present 
and others recalled, we perceive, first, the parti- 
culars in which the present objects and sensations 
resemble the former objects and sensations; and, 
by a further alternate attention, or comparison, 
the particulars in which they differ from each other. 
The same alternate attention leaves no doubt in 
the mind of the distinctness of the objects and 
sensations which are present, from the objects and 
sensations which are recalled. | 

This alternate attention, or comparison, conse- 
quently produces a decision, or an opinion, or 
judgment, concerning the relative nature or degree 
of all objects and all sensations, present or recalled. 
This decision, or opinion, or judgment, when 
exercised, as it commonly is, concerning the rela- 
tive power of objects or impressions to produce 
pleasure or pain, is productive of choice, or pre- 
ference, or desire. If we compare a building which 
is before us with one formerly seen, the form and 
size of which are recalled, we are led to perceive 
that one is larger, or finer, or more convenient than — 
the other, and decide, or judge, or form an opinion 
to that effect; and if we have to choose between 
them, we choose that which our opinion or judg- 
ment, founded on the comparison, has decided to 
be the most convenient, or the most likely to be 
agreeable or pleasurable to us. Both the subjects 
of comparison may be absent. When we are asked 
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whether a piece of metal or a piece of cloth, heated 
to the same temperature, would convey the greatest 
sensation of heat to the hand, we recall the sen- 
sations we have experienced from each of. these 
substances in similar circumstances of exposure 
to heat; and compare them one with another, 
by which comparison we are led to the deci- 
sion that the metal communicates the greatest 
heat of the two, although we have never made 
the comparison before. Or the opinion, deci- 
sion, or judgment, may be exercised concerning 
the truth of other decisions, opinions, or judgments. 
When we read a book, we attend to the words and 
ideas in the page before us; and rapidly recalling 
the ideas previously acquired on the subject from 


other books, or from our own experience, and 


alternately attending to each, or comparing them, 
we form, as we read, a succession of decisions, 
opinions, or judgments; sometimes deciding that 
our former ideas were correct, sometimes discarding 
them for others of which the truth seems better 
established. | 

In these operations, we observe, then, the offices 
of Sensation, Attention, Comparison, and Memory, 
with a limited exercise of the Imagination ; the act 
of recalling impressions with the objects which first 
excited them seeming to be conjointly performed 
by this faculty and the memory. 

But, if we attend to what passes in our own 
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minds in almost every instant of our lives, we shall 
perceive, that not only do the memory and ima- 
gination, in conjunction, revive past impressions in 
connexion with the objects with which they were 
first presented to the attention; but can continue to 
revive, and are continually recalling successive 
images in a long associated series; and that this 
operation is performed very often without any 
evident desire of our own, or involuntarily. One 
object, or image, or impression, is revived, or re- 
called, or suggested, after another, in consequence 
of the slightest bonds of resemblance, contrast, or 
other connexion. The image with which the chain 
commences may be an external object acting on a 
sense, or an internal recollection, or the memory or 
imagination of any object formerly the subject of 


sensation. 

Over these chains of thought we can still exercise 
some power: we can direct their revival, by a 
voluntary effort, according to the order in which 
the first impressions were made; we can retain 
some links of the chain, dwell upon them, abandon 
them at will. Or we can give indulgence to the 
imagination, which then exerts unlimited power 
over them, disconnecting and uniting the several 
links in an infinite number of series. 

In these processes we see, then, what appears to 
be a conjoint office of the memory and imagination, 
which has been sometimes called the Association of 
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Ideas. We see also another operation, in which, 
if the Memory has still some part, the Imagination 
takes a very preponderating share. 

It is this faculty of Imagination, which, being to 
so great an extent independent of the will, (and, 
although truly relymg on the memory for the 
materials with which it works, hardly acknowledging 
the obligation,) is so peculiarly exerted, after the 
manner, we might almost say, of other voluntary 
functions, though less usefully and less necessarily, 
and therefore less constantly, during the state of 
sleep. Sleep, it is well known, may be more or 
less profound : sometimes the memory is partially 
awake, and sometimes the senses are not wholly in 
inaction; but it most commonly is observed that 
when the external senses are closed to all common 
impressions, and all the forms of attention are in 
‘repose, and the power of the memory is at least 
questionable, the Imagination still revives the thou- 
sands of buried but indestructible chains of ideas 
which are mysteriously treasured in the brain, and 
weaves them into endless combinations. The 
events of childhood, the scenery of other lands, the 
faces of friends distant, or dead, or estranged, come 
again before us; and representations of circum- | 
stances of which we have had no living expe- 
rience. are mingled with these images in inex- 
haustible variety. But as during this state we 
cannot command our attention, we can therefore 
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exercise no comparison ; we cannot reflect, we can 
form no correct judgment, can exercise no self- 
control; and we act inconsistently with the ima- 
ginary scene into which the unsleeping imagination 
has transported us, or evince no surprise at the 
most unlikely combinations of places. and _per- 
sons, or experience undue impressions, immoderate 
anger, unreasonable fear, or pleasure as excessive 
as it is transient and unsubstantial—‘1 had once 
in a dream,” Johnson remarked to his friend and 
biographer, Boswell, “a contest of wit with some 
other person, and was very much mortified by 
imagining that my opponent had the better of me. 
Now,” said he, “ one may mark here the effect of 
sleep in weakening the power of reflection ; for had 
not my judgment failed me, I should have seen 
that the wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose 
superiority I felt myself depressed, was as much 
furnished by me, as that which I thought I had 
been uttering in my own person.” What Johnson 
called reflection in this observation, is one of 
the forms of attention; it is close and continued 
attention, and when alternately occupied on two 
particulars, leads to a judgment, as we haye seen, 
concerning them. In Johnson’s mind during sleep, 
there were no sensations of himself and his exist- 
ence to be compared with the imaginary sugges- 
tions, and consequently there was no comparison, 
and no correct judgment. 
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- I am anxious to avoid any observation not inti- 
mately connected with the subsequent parts of this 
inquiry ; but it may be here remarked, that other 
modes of attention have received other appellations 
and produce other effects. When simple ideas 
have been received, in the only way in which they 
can be received, by the senses, we can combine 
two or more of them into one, which is then a 
complex idea: and we may combine complex ideas 
in the same manner to form other complex ideas. 
The whiteness, the fragrance, the elegant form of 
a lily, are each in the mind simple ideas, received 
by the senses of sight and smell; their union forms 
the idea of a lily, a complex idea. The complex 
idea of a lily, with the ideas of roses, jessamines, _ 
jonquils, and other flowers, all complex ideas, forms 
the complex idea of a flower-garden. To attend to 
the separate ideas of which a complex idea is 
formed, is to perform the process of analysis. To 
attend to one property separately, as fragrance, is 
to abstract it from the rest, and the grouping of 
abstractions is generalization. I can consider the 
fragrance of each flower separately, and the idea of 
fragrance, which results from that operation, is a 
general idea. 

These processes are every hour performed by 
every mind: it is only the terms which are unfa- 
miliar even to those who have never thought of 
this subject before. We attend to one particular 
property or quality of a thing, and we class not 
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only external objects, but impressions and emo- 
tions together, in this way, continually, whether 
these are observed, or recalled by the memory, and 
according to their resemblances in some one qua- 
lity or property: we do this simply by exercising 
that alternate attention, which has been spoken of 
as constituting comparison, and the results are 
abstractions, which we afterwards collect together, 
or generalise. Snow is white, a lily is white, 
writing paper is white, the sulphate of quinine is 
white, magnesia is white; and when we attend to 
the whiteness of these objects, separately from 
their other properties, we abstract the idea of - 
whiteness from the rest: and by considering this 
property as belonging to all these objects, we form 
the general idea of whiteness. Thus are formed 
also, from the idea of what is good, or useful, or 
beautiful in many objects, abstractedly regarded 
from other properties, the general ideas of good- 
ness, and of utility, and of beauty. The student 
of medicine is continually collecting simple ideas 
into one, thus forming complex ideas; and again 
resolving complex ideas into those which com- 
pose them, or analysing them. In his chemical 
studies he is occupied with the ideas of gold, 
of silver, of lead, each a complex idea. He 
applies the term gold to express the complex 
idea of a heavy, yellow, ductile and malleable 
metal; the term silver to a white metal, also 
malleable and ductile, and heavy, but in propor- 
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tions differmg from those of gold; the term lead, 
to a blueish grey metal, also ductile, and malleable, 
and heavy, but in proportions differing from the 
ductility, malleability, and weight, of silver, and of 
gold. The ideas, then, of a certain colour and 
weight, and certain degrees of ductility, malleabi- 
lity, &c., are the ideas collectively expressed by 
the terms gold, silver, and lead. The idea of a 
metal is of course itself a complex idea, and con- 
veys to the chemist, who has analysed the simple 
ideas which compose it, the complex idea of a 
_ body generally remarkable for its specific gravity, 
lustre, opacity, the property of reflecting light, &c. 
&c. ;—the knowledge of all these separate proper- 
ties having been separately acquired. It will at 
once be seen by any one, however unused to this 
kind of examination of his thoughts, that our 
complex ideas are exceedingly numerous; and 
that the convenience of them,—as they can be used 
with as much readiness and rapidity as a simple 
idea, and involve so many simple ideas,—must be 
extremely great. By the consideration of certain 
properties, considered separately or abstractedly 
from other properties, the naturalist forms his ge- 
neralizations; divides the multitudinous produc- 
tions of nature into a few kingdoms, and each of 
these kingdoms into classes, and each class into 
genera and species. Similar attempts have been 
made, but with less success, to effect an exact ar- 
E 
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rangement of the endless interminglings of the 
symptoms of diseases. Inflammation is a complex 
idea; consisting, according to accepted definitions, 
of a few general ideas; as of pain, heat, redness, 
swelling; each of these again being formed by the 
consideration of the qualities of pain, or of heat, 
or of redness, or of swelling, separately or ab- 
stractedly from the various situations and circum- 
stances in which they may separately occur, and 
without any connexion with each other. 

These processes are evidently promoted or faci- 
litated by the use of various artificial signs, 
mcluding the use of words, or language. In fact, 
we could not stir a step without such signs. The 
examples which have just been given may be 
referred to, as showing that we are enabled, by the 
use of a term applied to a collection of ideas, to 
refer to the collection with as much readiness and 
exactness of meaning, as to any one of the simple 
ideas which compose it. The sign, or term, or word, 
affixed to the complex idea, is the means, and the 
only means, of holding its elements together. A 
correct and full use of terms is best acquired by 
those who are best acquainted with the ideas they 
are capable of expressing: but the employment of 
these terms or signs, reflects, as it were, the 
greatest facilities for studying the ideas of which 
they are the signs. In order fully to avail our- 
selves of their help, it is necessary to be more 
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precise in their use and application than men 
commonly are; for we continually employ terms, 
familiar to us from childhood, of which we have 
never examined the meaning. When we begin 
to study any science, we immediately feel the 
necessity for being more exact in the use of words 
or terms, and perceive the advantage that is 
derived from them. So indispensable are they, 
that it is difficult, as has been remarked,* to ima- 
gine any exercise of mind, except that of the mere 
reception of a sensation, without the use of some’ 
name, or word, or sign. 

There are also natural signs in the voice, indi- 
cative of different emotions; and there is the 
natural action or gesticulation, which is always 
very expressive. Of these it is not required that 
I should speak further than to observe, that the 
use of the artificial signs is always, and of the 
natural signs often, a result of our will to use 
them ;—that each character of mind has its pecu- 
liar signs, from the natural ones in the countenance, 
to the artificial signs existing in the style or manner 
of conversation, or expression of thought in writing ; 
—that when the mind is in any way impaired, the 
impairment is accompanied, and often much indi- 
cated, by a modification or impairment of the 
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natural, or of the artificial signs, or of both ;— 
and, as the use of signs, natural and _ artificial, 
besides the advantage already mentioned, confers 
on men all the distinction and all the advantages 
of communicating their ideas to other men; and 
of recording them, and leaving them as memorials 
to guide others to other ideas; this modification or 
impairment is felt as a direct disadvantage, and re- 
flects further difficulty in the way of the right exer- 
cise of the understanding. 
The power of effecting all the operations 
or processes which have been mentioned, is an 
essential part of sound and healthy mind; and 
those which have been spoken of last in order 
plainly depend upon the exercise of those which 
were previously mentioned; upon the exercise of 
attention, and particularly. of alternate atten- 
tion, or comparison, on things present to the 
senses; or on things absent and recalled by the 
memory and imagination; or on things, some of 
which are present, and others absent. The facul- 
ties, if we may so call them without becoming 
involved in dispute, of attention, memory, imagi- 
nation, and comparison, are the great attributes of 
the human understanding; of which, existing in 
perfection, the results are, various acquirements, 
correct opinions, sound judgments, wise determina- 
tions, and reasonable actions. Reasoning is no- 
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thing more than their successive or. continued 
exercise; and what we call reason is but the 
product of this exercise. 

All the sensations which have yet been men- 
tioned are received by the fine extremities of the 
nerves, distributed to the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the tongue and palate, the external surface, and 
thence conveyed along the nervous chords to the 
brain. The sensations received by the nerves of 
the external surface are commonly, although in- 
correctly, spoken of as one sense, the sense of 
touch. There are also various sensations arising 
from internal surfaces, as hunger, thirst, &c., and 
others which are chiefly combined in health into a 
general feeling of the well-being of the whole 
system ; but which suffer marked interruption in 
states of privation or fatigue, or in disease, when 
commonly new sensations are developed, as of 
weariness, sadness, numbness, or bodily pain, 
which are not referrible to any of the five senses 
commonly so called. When the body and mind 
are in health, no uneasy sensations are conveyed, 
or perceived to arise either from the internal or 
external senses. 

I have said that the sensations arising from 
present objects, and also our recollections of them, 
give us pleasure or pain. The pleasure or the pain 
thence arising are evidently distinct from the intel- 
lectual faculties, and equally distinct from common 
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corporeal pain or pleasure. We may call the plea- 
sure and pain, sensations, or emotions, or modifi-. 
cations of sensation: they are effected by certain 
influences operating on the nervous system in a 
manner we cannot explain, any more than we can 
explain the manner in which external objects pro- 
duce on one set of nerves impressions of colour, and 
on another set of nerves impressions of sound.—But 
the association which is formed between certain 
objects and certain ideas of pleasure and pain 
becomes the source of all the vast play of the 
affections ; each affection being in reality in the 
first instance founded upon emotions of pleasure 
or emotions of pain, and ever afterwards guided by 
a judgment or opinion effected by the exercise of 
the intellectual faculties. It is a part of our nature 
to desire pleasure and to shun pain. If we desire 
life, action mental and corporeal, social intercourse, 
knowledge, power, the affection and esteem of 
those around us, all these are so many things 
which we consider productive of pleasure : whereas 
death, inaction, solitude, ignorance, insignificance, 
are so many privations of pleasure, and approaches 
to what is painful. , 

As Emotion may be called a modification of 
sensation, and as every emotion is attended with 
more or less pleasure or pain, so Affection, in its 
full sense, is the attachment felt to those objects of 
sensation or emotion which we either know or 
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believe to be capable of giving pleasure, or the 
aversion felt for objects which we know or believe 
to be capable of giving pain. Passion is merely 
the vehemence with which we feel sensations or 
emotions, or with which we conceive desire and 
affection in the sense in which they have been 
just described. The Will to act springs imme- 
diately from the sensations, the emotions, and the 
affections ; from one only, or from more than one. 
It is a property or faculty of our being, distinct 
from the understanding, but evidently not inde- 
pendent of it; and in a well-regulated constitution 
it is governed by it. 

The judgment or opinion which governs our af- 
fections being sometimes formed early, we forget the 
process of its formation, and mark only the asso- 
ciation which is the result: as we walk or dance 
without remembering the successive efforts which 
alone enabled us to do so in the first instance; or 
as we employ appropriate words when we wish to 
express our thoughts, without recollecting the long 
process by which the association of words with 
thoughts was first formed. A child is sensible of 
the care and attention bestowed upon it by its 
nurse, or by its parents; and as the care and 
attention are sources of pleasure, the child con- 
ceives attachment to the nurse or parent; but the 
affection, when once created, often survives its . 
causes. The cares and attentions of others pro- 
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duce similar effects, and we feel a degree ot 
affection for, or alienation from, various individuals, 
according to the judgment we form of their wish 
to benefit or injure us; exercising that judgment, 
or in other words, exercising our attention, upon 
certain of their words, looks, and actions; and 
-comparing them with other words, looks, and 
actions, which we have formerly found to attend 
certain good or evil dispositions towards us. The 
judgment is often erroneous, but the result is 
always the same. The sénsations of pleasure or 
pain become connected with the appearances of 
the objects which have once been experienced by 
us to produce them: fire with the sensation of the 
pain of a burn; the sight of a well prepared repast 
with the pleasures of a convivial feast ; a labelled 
phial with the nauseous taste of medicine; or a 
smiling face with the pleasures arising from friend- 
ship. Our judgment of these things still depends 
on our sensations, our attention, and our compa- 
rison : a painted fire, the mere representation of a 
repast, or the appearance and label of a phial, con- 
taining what is not nauseous, or the smiling face of - 
an insincere person, may deceive those who have 
not examined the appearances sufficiently to per- 
ceive and know that they are delusive. But in 
either case, the decision, and the consequent 
actions, are determined by the judgment we have 
formed; and are correct or incorrect, wise or 
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foolish, just as the judgments are correct or in- 
correct, or wise or foolish, on which they depend. 
A man whose organs of sense invariably con- 
veyed to him just and equal impressions; who 
at all times possessed the power of commanding 
his attention, of directing it to any object, or 
withholding it; and was gifted with active and 
- unerring senses, to provide that attention with 
objects ; a man whose memory was tenacious and 
faithful ;—whose imagination was active, and to a 
great degree controllable by his will, under the 
direction of his understanding, or by his deter- 
mination of what was its useful exercise; who 
could at the same time exert an accurate alternate 
attention to things present and past, to objects 
before him, and the impressions left in his mind by 
former objects, so as to note every true resemblance, 
and detect every difference;—such a man could 
not fail to possess a correct judgment: and if | 
these faculties were exerted no less on the objects 
of affection or passion than on physical objects 
and their impressions, and he had the power to 
regulate each affection and consequent action 
according to the dictates of his judgment, and the 
expression of every thought as his wisdom would 
dictate to be done ; he would possess a perfect mind. 
He would be able to attend in succession to 
every branch of learning, and to every art and 
science, and to acquire in all a proficiency. There 
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would be no limit to his power except the limit of 
life. Whatever he attended to would be remem- 
bered: his memory and imagination would furnish 
materials for accurate comparison with the subjects 
upon which his no less accurate senses were 
occupied, and his conclusions would be unfailingly 
just. Reasoning correctly concerning the tendency 
of every emotion and action, he would regulate 
every emotion and every action. His understanding 
would always speak more authoritatively to his will 
than his passions would speak. The real end 
and result of every mode of action being distinctly 
seen by him, he would never fall into modes 
of action of which the end or result would be 
painful or imconvenient. In the management 
of all his faculties, and of all the worldly affairs 
in which birth, accident, or his intellectual power 
and exertion might place him, his prudence would 
be at all times vigilant, and his success certain. 
Reading the revealed intentions of his Creator in 
the phenomena of the natural world, he would have 
strength and self-command sufficient to conform to 
their evident direction towards the happiness of all; 
and in his duty to his family, to his neighbours, to 
his country, to mankind, and to his God, he would 
be. at all times exact and without fault :—he would 
be perfectly wise, and therefore perfectly virtuous. 
But in the wisest and best of human beings we 
behold but a shadow of perfection; and the affairs 
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of the world are necessarily carried on by men few 
of whom make a near advance to the reality ; 
_ whilst the degrees in which either all or some of 
the intellectual faculties approach to the highest 
which seems to be compatible with our present 
state of existence are very numerous; and are 
shown conspicuously enough by the great diversity 
of attainments and self-control possessed by dif- 
ferent individuals; the best being yet subject to 
much inconsistency and weakness, to recover or 
escape from the effects of which forms a large part 
of what we ordinarily call human wisdom. 

We observe these degrees of excellence no less in 
the moral than in the mental varieties: to form an 
estimate of the superiority of any one individual in 
either, it is necessary to consider the age to which 
he has attained; and in attributing superiority to 
any one in a moral point of view, it is further 
necessary not only to regard the apparently equal 
tenor of his life, but to be acquainted with the 
degree in which he is capable of those modifications 
of sensation to which we give the name of emotions, 
passions, or affections ; and with the opportunities 
he has enjoyed of acquiring mental cultivation; as 
it is evident that aman can have no merit for con- 
trolling, or for not yielding to emotions, passions, 
or affections, which he never felt; or which he has 
never learnt to look upon as things which ought to 
be controlled. It is possible that a man whose 
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conduct is less equal and less externally correct may 
in reality be exercising a greater control over him- 
self, or engaged in a more conscientious struggle, 
than one whose life as to external acts is blameless : 
and strict justice requires that the praise of self- 
command should not be awarded to what may be 
the mere result of apathy, of feelings undeveloped, 
or of feelings deadened by physical infirmity or age. _ 
The perfect man we have imagined, is one whose 
emotions, passions, and affections are unimpaired, 
but who governs them and directs them to good 
ends. He sees what is best, and he pursues it. 
His virtue is Wisdom in Action. 

This self-government is intimately connected 
with the perfection of the intellectual faculties ; and 
although these also are liable to disorder and 
defect by disease or age, it is happily ordained that 
habit often maintains in those of virtuous lives a 
blameless conduct even when the vigour of the 
understanding has suffered natural impairment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE VARIOUS DEGREES OF PERFECTION IN WHICH THE 
FACULTIES OF THE UNDERSTANDING ARE POSSESSED BY 
DIFFERENT INDIVIDUALS. 


WE are taught by the comparative anatomy of 
man and of the lower animals, that the superior 
endowments of different orders of the animal 
creation are connected with certain peculiarities 
or additions of nervous structure. Certain endow- 
ments being imparted to each species of animal, 
the manifestation of the endowment, in each indi- 
vidual of the species, depends on the development 
of certain portions of nervous substance in_the 
individual. As we ascend in the scale, independent 
of other differences, the brain acquires more and 
more development and complication; and it is so 
far from necessary to attempt to prove, that it 
would be most unphilosophical to doubt, that it is 
the organ of the manifestation of thought. That 
it is the central seat of sensation and of the will, 
both of which are transmitted by nervous pro- 
longations, seems to be equally well established. 
That it is also the temple of the emotions, passions, 
and affections, is highly probable, though not very 
easily proved. | 
Supposing every individual, at the first moment 
_of existence, to be endowed by the Deity with an 
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equal gift of mind, which is not, I think, a matter 
admitting of dispute ; the manifestation of the mind 
must depend upon, and be modified by the develop- 
ment of the brain in each individual. The same 
intellectual light may be given to all; but m some 
obscured by a gross organization, and in others, 
more happily organized, shining forth more brightly. 
Itself out of the reach of physical injury, it works 
by physical instruments; and the exactness of its 
operations depends on the growth, maturity, inte- 
prity, and vigour of its instruments, which are the 
brain and nervous system. If the nervous agents 
of sensation are unfaithful, the mind receives false 
intelligence, or transmits its orders by imbecile 
messengers: if the seat of thought, the centre of 
intellectual and moral government, is faultily ar- 
ranged, the operations of the understanding are 
impeded and incomplete. 

Nay, so dependent is the immaterial soul upon 
the material organs, both for what it receives and 
what it transmits, that a slight disorder in the cir- 
culation of the blood through different portions of 
hervous substance, can disturb all sensation, all 
emotion, all relation with the external and the 
living world ; can obstruct attention and comparison, 
can injure and confound the accumulations in the 
memory, or modify the suggestions of imagination. 

When the brain is not originally defective, and 
has suffered no injury from disease or otherwise, 
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we observe an adaptation of the manifestations of 
mind of which it is capable to the age of the indi- 
vidual. Infancy and our declining years are meant 
to be equally exempt from struggle and exertion ; 
and the activity, the business, and the cares of life, 
are allotted to adult and middle age. The brain 
slowly acquires its proper development; for although 
its rudiments are early formed, its structure is not 
completed in general before the age of seven, and 
in many cases not for some years afterwards. The 
intellectual existence of a child is at first limited to 
sensations, which are followed by those actions 
which appear, even in the human species, to be what 
are termed instinctive. The power of attention, 
although in a very limited degree, is soon super- 
added : when this acquires more strength, we ob- 
serve unquestionable proofs of memory ; and during 
this progress, the child is evidently learning to use 
its senses, as plainly as it is learning to use the 
muscles of voluntary motion. The early efforts of 
an infant to direct the movements of its hands, are 
not more imperfect than its efforts to feel, and hear, 
and see accurately ; and sensation, which is at first 
general, slowly becomes particular and distinct. 
The information acquired by one sense, aids, or 
_ enlarges, or corrects the information given by ano- 
_ ther sense. The sense of touch corrects many pri- 
mary errors of the sense of sight; and the sense 
of sight gives accuracy to the conclusions founded 
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apparently on sensations conveyed to the ear alone. 
The child learns to recognise resemblances, and to 
detect differences ; particular objects become asso- 
ciated with remembered sensations; it expresses 
pleasure when those to whose faces it is accus- 
tomed approach it, and aversion to unknown fea- 
tures: the sensations of touch, and of sight, and of 
hearing, materially assist each other, and day by 
day the child’s knowledge of external objects be- 
comes more exact ; so that by the time it can move, 
this knowledge has become a source of protection, 
which is what nature intends it to be at this early 
age. Beyond this first use, a far wider is gradually 
opened: the sure exercise of the senses produces 
pleasurable sensation ; their consequent activity of 
exercise, makes the child acquainted with the ex- 
ternal characters of all the objects by which it is 
surrounded: it delights in recognising resem- 
blances, it cannot avoid remarking differences, and — 
the memory and imagination becoming active, its 
constant comparisons begin to lay the foundations 
of opinions and judgment. 

If these circumstances had not been overlooked, 
many a child would have been preserved from 
attempts to excite intellectual actions of which 
it was physically incapable; attempts as_ irra- 
tional as would be attempts to excite a child to 
the labours of a man, and no less unfortunate in 
their effects. Deprived of proper bodily exercise, 
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confined to an uninvigorating atmosphere, and 
excited to great exertion of the brain, the frequent 
consequences have been not only an impairment of 
bodily strength, a loss of physical energy, but a 
weakened and irritated nervous system, irregular 
exertions, and subsequent disturbance of mind. 

If the gradual growth and order of development 
of the faculties of the mind had been thought wor- 
thy of consideration, we should not have remarked, 
in so many countries, but more than all in our own, | 
the perpetuation of systems of education, shutting 
out from the youthful student all the objects on 
which it is in early life happiness for the senses and 
attention to be exercised, and calling upon him for 
tasks and performances which are as irksome as 
they are injudicious ; for exertions of memory 
which do not add to the stores of wisdom; and 
acts of comparison, which neither inform the un- 
derstanding nor improve the heart. But it has 
most unaccountably happened, that the mind has 
seldom been studied in connection with the two 
great objects of aiding its development, (or rather 
of availing ourselves of it,) by a properly ordered 
education ; and of preventing or relieving the dis- 
orders to which it is subject. 

When adult age is attained, and the mind of the 
individual has acquired all the power it will ever 
acquire, except what results from continued exer- 
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cise, the power in different individuals, compatible 
with sound mind, is yet extremely various. 

And first, of the senses; the delicacy and accu- 
racy of which must always greatly modify the 
information received, and the performances exe- 
cuted under the direction of the otherwise best 
constructed mind. The diversity in this particular 
is partly natural, and partly acquired. Without 
some degree of natural perfection, the sense of 
what is graceful and beautiful would be shut out 
from any man, and no rules of art could compen- 
sate for the defect. On the other hand, the habi- 
tual occupations of the artist greatly improve and 
refine his senses of sight and touch. He sees what 
common eyes do not see, and he describes with his 
pencil what common hands cannot describe. With- 
out an accurate sense of hearing, no one can be a 
good musician; but the practised musician has an 
appreciation of delicate sounds very different from 
that which is made by common ears. He acquires 
also, no less-than the artificer or the juggler, a 
degree of dexterity in the exercise of particular 
muscles, which strikes the observer as more remark- 
able, because not so common as the dexterity ex- 
hibited in dancing or in the common exercise of 
walking. Unless the muscles are as obedient as 
the senses are exact, any degree of perfection in 
these performances is unattainable: but if there is 
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a natural acuteness of sense, combined with flexi- 
bility and obedience of muscular fibre, practice or 
education does the rest. The acuteness of the 
senses may be thus exceedingly increased ; and we 
have many examples of the increase of one sense 
in persons whose mode of life has required such an 
increase for purposes of protection. An experienced 
seaman readily distinguishes ships from each other, 
the size of which to the eyes of a landsman appears 
the same: many sailors distinguish with the great- 
est ease every ship in the navy, between which the 
landsman only sees any very obvious differences of 
size or of rigging. The explanation is, that the 
seaman’s sense of sight is practised, his attention is 
given to its objects, and he detects minute varia- 
tions of the form or in the setting of the sails, which 
give a character to every ship; and which character 
he reads with as much facility as men read the 
features of the face. Among the common people 
of an agricultural country, we continually meet 
with persons in whose opinion on general subjects 
we should be very little inclined to confide; but 
who are the most accurate judges of those circum- 
stances of figure and external appearance which 
indicate the excellence of a horse, or an ox, or a: 
dog, subjects upon which their senses and attention 
have been carefully exerted under the stimulus of 
expected profit. In situations to which the people 
of highly civilized countries are seldom exposed, 
F 2 
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the senses acquire an extraordinary acuteness. 
The Indians of North America, with whom, as 
with man everywhere in his savage state, the chief 
business of life is to preserve it, can follow their 
friends, or track their flying enemies or their prey, 
over deserts, and through vast and pathless forests, 
where to an European eye no trace appears of the 
foot of man or beast; and they effect this by a 
perception of certain marks, which only senses and 
attention the most highly exercised could appre- 
ciate. ‘The wandering Arab sees the distant cara- 
van of the sandy desert many hours before his 
European companion can perceive it, and long 
before it is actually met. ‘The Hottentot distin- 
guishes the print of his neighbour’s foot amongst 
the traces of countless steps; and follows the bee 
through the air with a sight so piercing, as to track 
the insect to its very nest, as easily as the sports- 
man marks his game. ‘The sense of hearing is no 
less acute in many savage nations; as among the 
New Hollanders, and the ferocious people of New 
Zealand. ‘The sense of smell, also, acquires among 
some tribes a singular perfection: it is by this sense 
that the Calmuck turns his steps towards the 
distant fires of an encampment, where booty may 
be obtained, or rest for the night. The Peruvians 
detect by the smell the country or race of several 
of the South American nations, perceiving a certain 
odour from the skin, which the European cannot 
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detect, but which the Peruvian discovers with as 
much readiness as the European perceives the 
obvious impression made on his sense of smell by 
the skin of a negro. In these mstances we see 
modes of life which are in many things analogous 
to the modes of life of the beasts of the forest, 
assisted by acuteness of senses analogous to what 
the lower animals possess, and evidently arising 
from increased exercise and attention, in conse- 
quence of the wants and the dangers to which men 
are in such a state exposed. The varieties in the 
acuteness of the senses observed in civilized coun- 
tries, are also in a great measure attributable to 
exercise and attention. Without a natural capacity 
for exercise, no exercise can be efficient; but with 
it, the difference between the exercised and the 
unexercised sense almost amounts to that which 
exists between a sense and the deprivation of that 
sense. A sportsman detects a hare, where a novice 
in the field sees nothing but clods and stones: a 
botanist espies the modest beauties of the smallest 
flower among “all the common weeds that grow.” 
The experienced naturalist sees differences which 
the learner cannot see; and the physician detects 
the characters of disease amidst the vivacity and 
deceptious bloom of apparent health. 

The sense of smell is that which is least em- 
ployed in civilized nations: and there are many 
persons in whom it is so obtuse as hardly to have 
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any existence. Others are naturally possessed of 
great and even inconvenient acuteness of this sense, 
and almost “ die of a rose in aromatic pain.” This 
peculiar acuteness is in our country commonly 
seen in particular families, and is generally con- 
nected with a high degree of susceptibility in the 
whole of the nervous system. The modern Ro- 
mans appear to be singularly affected in this way; 
so that even a perfumed pocket handkerchief is an 
affliction to them. We may see instances of the 
acuteness of smell arising from practice and atten- 
tion in those who deal in drugs, spices, tea, and 
various articles of grocery, of which a certain per- 
fume is indicative of certain qualities. 

Another, and very common example of senses 
becoming more acute from greater attention being 
paid to them, may be observed in the accurate 
senses of touch and hearing of many blind persons; 
who, by this merciful compensation of nature, can 
detect places and persons with great facility, and 
pursue a great variety of useful occupations. In 
some instances, the blind have also possessed an 
increased acuteness of smell, and it has proved a 
ground of attachment or aversion to those with 
_whom they mixed. 

If the emotions may, as has already been said, 
be considered as modifications of sensation, it should 
in this place be observed that they are more forcible 
in some individuals than in others; some being 
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more susceptible of joy, sorrow, compassion, anger, 
love, hatred, than others are seen to be: and as 
the will springs from certain desires and affections 
originating in a sensibility to emotions and sen- 
sations, but regulated by the understanding, it is 
evident that the character of the individual must 
depend upon the degree in which the natural or 
acquired strength of his mental faculties is able to 
control his natural sensibility to emotions and to 
the impressions of sense. Those lowest in the 
human scale are wholly given up to the passions 
and appetites; many, far above these, are yet the 
sport of every emotion and affection ; others more 
fortunately constructed, or who have been guided 
and. disciplined to better ends, acquire various 
degrees of command over these impulses; and the 
least faulty of our species attain the highest degree 
of mental control over the suggestions of their 
physical and moral nature. 

The instances which have been mentioned of 
varieties in the acuteness and power of the senses, 
and of the frequent dependence of these varieties 
on the employment of a more diligent attention to 
the objects of the particular sense, are sufficiently 
obvious; and are in themselves enough to show 
the important nature of that faculty of attention of 
which the degrees of perfection form the basis of 
memory, of comparison, of reflection, and, with 
the exception of imaginative power, of every intel- 
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~ lectual excellence. The power of exercising it, as 
of exercising the senses, admits of some natural 
varieties in different individuals ; or of a facility of 
applying it to different objects of external or in- 
ternal sense, productive in different individuals of 
different kinds of attainment, and different kinds of 
mental production. The varieties of attainment 
which result from its exercise take, in many in- 
stances, their character from the accuracy or 
acuteness of some sense possessed by the same 
individual; and thus in various arts and sciences, 
each acquires some peculiar distinction. The 
painter attends to form and colour, the geometri- 
cian to figure and number, the chemist to the 
composition of bodies, the naturalist to the habits of 
animals or characters of plants, the astronomer to 
the arrangement and movements of the stars, the 
moralist to the still more intricate movements of 
human feelings, as mdicated by human actions; 
and each thus exercising attention on the objects 
of sense, institutes those comparisons between the 
several objects present, or present and past, seen 
at once, or seen alternately, or seen and remem- 
bered, or remembered only, and performs those 
abstractions and acts of reflection which lead to 
learning and to knowledge. 

The power of attending to objects may be 
greatly increased by voluntary efforts. When we 
determine to study a subject, we determine to 
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attend to it, and we find that what we considered 
beyond our understanding becomes intelligible. 
One of the great objects of education should be to 
accustom the attention as well as the senses to 
exercise. The great difference between man and 
man, the superior acquirement, influence, and 
power of the most envied individuals, arises almost 
wholly from the superior degree in which they 
possess, as a gift of nature, or the result of effort, 
this single faculty. A man who cannot command 
his attention must always be inferior to him who 
can; and to whatever line of human pursuit the 
attention is steadily directed, in that line the 
person who makes the effort becomes, to a certain 
extent, and in proportion to the natural vigour of 
the faculty, eminent. Labour, which alone im- 
parts value to all the productions of the earth, is 
no less essential to the value of any man’s intellec- 
tual power; and no one knows of what he is 
capable until he resolutely tries. When accident: 
compels particular attention to any subject, it is 
always experienced that more is seen in connec- 
- tion with it than had been previously supposed to 
be within its sphere : the subject acquires a new cha- 
racter ; is seen in a new light. Original thoughts, 
previously unconceived, arise in the mind, and 
truths, not perceived before, now and then reward 
the laborious investigator with unexpected plea- 
sures. The noblest works of antiquity were con- 
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structed without models; the brightest actions 
which have ever made man illustrious, were per- 
formed without pre-existing examples; the highest 
discoveries achieved by man were made without 
the learning of books. When Sir Isaac Newton 
was asked by what means he had arrived at his 
discoveries, he replied, “ By always thinking unto 
them.” On another occasion he said, “I keep the 
subject constantly before me, and wait till the first 
dawnings open slowly, by little and little, into a 
full light.” And in a letter to Dr. Bentley, he 
says, “If I have done the public any service in 
this way, it is due to nothing but industry and 
patient thought.” ‘This extraordinary man was in 
many things an exception to the ordinary intelli- 
gences among whom he was thrown—one might 
almost say by mistake—if the Great Power which 
governs all things could mistake, and if we did not 
rather observe and admire, how, from time to time, 
such intellectual organizations are permitted to 
appear, for the advancement of the wisdom and 
the virtue of human beings. But many examples 
by which individuals would be shown to have raised 

themselves from obscurity to distinction, by ori- : 
ginal invention, might be quoted among less distin- 
guished men, in whose habits of life are to be 
found the clearest traces of severe and uninter- 
rupted and voluntary thought: and whoever will 
determine to employ the faculties of his mind dili- 


ad 
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gently, and especially his attention, will discover 
that he can understand more, and effect more than 
he at one time believed it possible to do. Whatever 
talents are possessed, it is a positive duty to ex- 
ercise them; and above all it should be remem- 
bered, by those who are happy enough to possess 
talents superior to others, that “great parts are a 
great trust.” * 

In endeavouring to speak of the separate facul- 
ties, their mutual dependence, or the mutual 
assistance afforded by them, meets us at every 
step. We have seen how necessary, even to the 
perfection of the best organized sense, is the 
faculty of attention. The faculty of attention 
itself, without the faculty of memory, would have 
a most limited range. We might be constantly 
observing, and constantly comparing things present 
with one another; but having no power of recall- 
ing things, when once past, we should not remember 
the result of the comparison; we should acquire 
no experience, and no wisdom. But attention is 
the parent of memory, and where the first is 
greatest, the last is most indelible. If, in the 
education of a child, we mix our encouragement of 
its natural desire to exercise its senses, with at- 
tempts to command that attention which it is so 
easy to excite, we shall find we have laid the 
foundations of memory far more securely, than by 
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efforts to chain its attention on things which can 
with difficulty be made the object of sense. The 
memory is doubtless of various power in various 
individuals. Whilst there are some, in whom the 
characters engraven by a certain share of atten- 
tion are effaced by succeeding impressions, like 
the figures drawn for amusement on the sands of 
the sea-shore, which the next tide destroys; there 
are, on the other hand, individuals in whom the 
memory seems to retain every impression for ever. 
In examples of the latter kind, however, we may 
sometimes observe, that the memory, though 
retentive, is not capacious; and that the atten- 
tion, though acute, is not so comprehensive as to 
combine with unusual force, as regards one set of 
impressions, even the common degree of power as 
regards others. The man who counted the words 
which Garrick spoke in a tragedy, attended merely 
to the words. The sense, the expression, the 
power and genius of the actor, were not attended 
to by him, and he received and retained no impres- 
sion of them. There are few so singularly gifted 
as Pascal is said to have been; not only with the 
power of acquiring and excelling in any branch of 
knowledge, but with a memory so retentive, as that 
“he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or 
thought, in any part of his rational age.” * 

Thus far we see that, notwithstanding the various 
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power of the senses, of the attention, and the me- 
mory, in different persons, care and study alone may 
effect a great diversity; and particularly that much 
attention may improve the senses and strengthen the 
memory. But there is something peculiar in the 
next faculty to be spoken of—that of Imagination ; 
a faculty all the varieties and all the influences of 
which the pathologist, but more especially the 
mental pathologist, ought to make his study. 

The objects upon which the’ Imagination is 
exercised, may be increased in number by, as they 
are all originally derived from, the use of the senses ; 
and by a certain power of attention. The more 
materials there are stored in the memory, the more 
_ diversified will be the shapes and forms into which 
the imagination compels them. Still, there is a 
- diversity in the power of imagination of different 
men, to which no care can add. It is perhaps in- 
variably and necessarily connected with a great 
susceptibility to sensations and emotions ; and cer- 
tainly the superiority which it confers, is that to 
which most intellects most agree to bow, as being 
as admirable in its effects, as in itself it is unat- 
tainable by study and by art. 

A dull man may by a diligent use of his senses, 
and. by plodding attention to their impressions, 
acquire an exact, although it be a limited know- 
ledge ; he may store his memory, and acquire suf- 
ficient wisdom for all the purposes of life: but 
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to the limited powers of his imagination he can add 
nothing. If he is unfortunate enough to believe 
that this great gift is to be acquired by attention to 
rules, or to be accumulated by industry, he finds 
too late that he is wholly in the wrong, and exhi- 
bits himself in the ill-arranged finery of wealthier 
minds, without attracting the least degree of admi- 
ration. No less in vain is the attempt of the dull 
to depreciate that which they are totally unable to 
- comprehend ; for the faculty of imagination, though 
often fatal by its excess, is never possessed in a 
remarkable degree by men in whom the other facul- 
ties are greatly limited; and it is seldom absent in, 
though it may be cautiously restrained by, those 
whose sensations and emotions, and whose atten- 
tion and memory, are powerful and comprehensive. 
It may have a little vagrant exercise in the weak 
and foolish, and its limited power may dominate 
over the general imbecility of the other faculties, but 
its higher aspirations are only accorded to those, 
who, in all the other faculties of mind, are equal to 
men of no common scale of intellect. If it exist in 
sreat strength, and the other faculties so balance it 
as to make it subservient to their purposes, the 
offices for which it was imparted to men, either 
exclusively, or at least as a distinction from the in- 
ferior animals, are then justly performed: it attracts 
the other faculties to more frequent exercise ; it 
proposes what could not possibly have been pre- 
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viously proved; it adds to the pleasure of thought 
in all who think, and it aids even the most deli- 
berate operations of the philosopher, whom it 
prompts to various investigations, and lights on his 
way to great discoveries. Other men may learn 
what others know, but a man so gifted can learn 
that of which all other men are ignorant. The 
fleeting suggestions of this faculty may be made to 
many ; but in him alone, by proposing some grand 
and attainable object, they lead to such an exercise 
of the senses, and to such attention and compa- 
rison, and abstraction, and reflection, as produce 
truths unknown before. Of these effects it is suf- 
ficient to recall to the reader the splendid illus- 
tration afforded by the works and biography of 
Bacon, of Newton, and of Davy. 

Even in minds less happily balanced, but yet not 
deficient in the other faculties,—minds in which 
imagination gains the ascendency, will not be com- 
manded, but yet does not rule despotically,—it leads 
to combinations of thought, and to decorations of 
wisdom, which attract many to both; and throws a 
charm round all objects, even of mere human in- 
terest, which few do not feel and acknowledge. 
The government of the imagination is, doubtless, 
no less essential to happiness than to wisdom: like 
all other advantages of nature, it is the most to be 
valued when not in excess; and it is the most 
beneficial to the possessor, when accompanied and 
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balanced by a liberal proportion of the other gifts 
of mind, and by a disposition to attend to what is 
useful, rather than to what is merely pleasurable. 
But under proper regulation, it is to its possessor a 
gift of exceeding and incalculable value; so aug- 
menting every external sense as to be like the 
addition of one more than is possessed by his 
fellow-creatures ; and giving to his recollected sen- 
sations and feelings a vividness of which lower 
organizations are quite incapable. It imparts 
energy to every faculty, and, strictly guarded by 
their action, ministers to them even in all the busi- 
ness of life: it inspires the thoughts of the poet ; 
it dictates to the orator; it breathes on the ear of 
the composer harmonies never heard on earth 
before ; it directs the sculptor to the beauty which 
lies buried in the shapeless block, unseen by any 
eye but his; it cheers and supports through excite- 
ment, through anxiety, in watchings and labours 
impossible but for the help which flows from this 
eternal source ; and it leads each in his own lan- 
guage to the expression of that ideal beauty which 
fills his mind, and which none else can feel or 
represent. In the absence of all other revelations 
of the Creator’s will, this faculty it is which leads 
man, in sage or simple or savage state, to some 
conception, some adumbration and foreknowledge, 
of a state beyond this life, where what can only be 
felt here, may be a blest reality. Whilst to the 
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man who possesses no imagination, a flower is a 
mere flower, and night and day are but a succession 
of light and darkness, and the landscape is but so 
many acres of various coloured earth; he knows 
only that the flowers appear because it is the 
season of spring, and the leaves fall because it is 
_autumn, and the storm rages because it is winter. 
_ But the man of glowing imagination is penetrated 
- with all the undefinable influences of external na- 
ture,—of the morning and evening, and the deep 
night, and of every changing season ; and associates 
all these with those images of greatness and that unat- 
tainable moral beauty which, all inconsistent and 
_ wayward as he may be, for ever exist within his soul. 
He finds, in the simplest flower that blows, a volume 
of contemplation: the scattered leaves present him 
with lessons:of mortality : he hears the voice of God 
- inthe wind. He penetrates to the mysterious mean- 
ings of all that meets the mortal sense, and. has 
sympathies of thought which never yet were uttered 
in words. Without losing his consciousness, as men 
in sleep, he can exercise the boundless power of 
fancy in his study, or in his walks, or in the crowd; 
create imaginary characters, invest them with life, 
animate them with feelings, inform them with elo- 
quence ; or, exhausting all the materials of this 
world, he can wander into regions to all else for- 
bidden : the portals of hell admit him to the dreadful 
- : 
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secrets within; or he travels in the immeasureable 
spaces between the everlasting stars, and the gates 
of heaven turn on their “ golden hinges” to receive 
him. . 

Those who have dwelt with delight on the pro- 
ductions of our own Shakspeare and our own 
Milton, will need no other illustrations of this cha- 
racter, nor any assurance that this account of it is 
not exaggerated. Of the personal history of Shak- 
speare we unfortunately know but little ; but what 
we do know leaves us in no doubt that he was 
formed in nature’s happiest mould; that his feelings, 
temper, judgment, “all the elements” were so 
mixed in him, that, whilst the realities of the world 
could not chill his fancy, his mighty imagination 
never overmastered his understanding. Of that 
other glorious person we know, from his writings, 
from his immortal poems and his majestic prose, 
and from all the biographical details of his life, 
enough to convince us that he was all and more 
than all that has been described; and therefore 
enabled at once to take a great share in the busi- 
ness of life in times of national calamity; and, 
although exposed to the fretting influences of un- 
happy domestic arrangements, and, in his old age 
and blindness, to poverty and neglect, still to main- 
tain thoughts and perform actions worthy of the 
heroic cast of his mind;—and still, as has been 
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truly and beautifully observed by a living poet 
worthy to praise him, “his soul was like a star, 
and dwelt apart.” * 

The lot of man would indeed be unequally cast, 
if the privileges of imagination were ever enjoyed 
without alloy. This wonderful faculty has the 
power of adding to the pains and griefs of life, no . 
- less than to its most exalted pleasures. The very 
‘susceptibility with which it is commonly conjoined, 
makes this inevitable. Both by its power of exag- 
gerating hope and fear, and joy and sorrow, it 
hurries men towards errors from which nothing but 
the greatest vigilance of their attention and com- 
parison can preserve them. If it can assist our 
| senses, and make every impression more intense, it 
can also personate real objects and create delusive 
impressions: in doing this, it can array itself in the 
colours of confidence and hope, but it can also ex- 
change them for the darker hues of suspicion and 
despair. Capable of every variety of garb and 
character, as it can hallow industry and thought, 
and lend dignity to common pursuits, so also can’ 
it lend illusion and charm to dissipation, and con-' 
ceal the pernicious grossness of vice. If, in happily 
- constructed minds, or in those whom accident has 
directed into paths not abounding with temptation, 
~ it elevates their aspirations and embellishes the 
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character ; so, in less fortunate persons, its luxuries 
are associated with all that misleads and all that be- 
trays; and its false light plays around their sinking 
virtue like those vaporous churchyard gleams, which 
flicker over the graves of the dead when every 
other light has passed away.—When we. come to 
examine departures from sound mind, it will be 
found that there is no inconsiderable catalogue of 
mental evils connected with the imagination, when, 
from some natural or acquired defect in those facul- 
ties which ought to restrain it, it is allowed an 
unbridled license. | | 
What has been said of the value of the faculty 
of attention, renders it unnecessary for me to dwell 
on the exceeding importance of that alternate 
attention which is called Comparison. Yet some 
possess great power of attention with little rea- 
diness of that alternate attention which constitutes © 
comparison ; and consequently acquire better than 
they judge. It is the exertion of comparison 
which leads to all exact knowledge, and it is cer- 
tainly the most important of all the modes of 
mental action. Simple attention, without the 
power of alternate attention, would place man in 
the scale of the lower animals; and the superior 
accuracy of the alternate attention exercised by 
him on things present, or on things absent, or on 
things present and absent, or on things real and 
imagined, gives him whatever rank he attains in 
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| the opinion of his fellow-men. Without it, little 


could be acquired, and the judgment could have 
no exercise; the actions would generally be ill 
regulated, and, when the wisest, hardly more than 
instinctive. The loss or impairment of this faculty — 
will be found, when we come to the consideration 
of lunatics, to merit particular regard. A pow- 
erful exercise of it may be also a limited exer- 


- cise. The man of wit in conversation, the poet 


who is profuse in the employment of similes, the 
teacher who teaches every thing by examples, 


_ the orator whose figures are even wearisome, all 
_ possess this faculty in great power, but limited to 


the observation of resemblances. So does the 
sanguine man, who is always in the present enjoy- 
ment of some hypothesis of his own or of others. 


- But that further comparison which detects differ 


ences distinguishes the more accurate reasoner, 
and gives a higher character to his thoughts, his 
words, and his writings. Those who possess it In 
the highest degree can seldom be imposed upon ; 
and they exercise a correct and severe judgment 
upon every subject that comes before them. 
Neither is it necessary to dwell on the diversity 


of different natures, with respect to the internal 
-. sensations or emotions which give origin to the 


affections and passions. It is evident that some - 
are more susceptible than others of love, or fear, 


- or shame, or anger: but the degree in which these 
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feelings have been checked by the exertion of the 
mental faculties has so much to do with their 
habitual indulgence, or with the habitual command 
of them, that any further consideration of them 
may be deferred until we speak of the terrible dis- 
orders of mind which they accompany, or to which 
they lead. , 

The strength of the emotions and passions, if 
originating in the primary strength of mere sen- 
sation, re-acts upon the senses and all the faculties 
of the mind; suggests, or directs, or even creates, 
what we call Attention, and gives vivacity to the 
Memory and Imagination. Instigated by the 
desire of distinction, by indignation, or by mere 
animal passion, the intellect is put to unusual 
exertions, and can perform them. Invention, con- 
trivance, and discovery, have commonly arisen 
from a desire for some convenience or luxury; and 
the most poignant efforts of wit, though often pro- 
duced under the influence of a love of praise, 
have not unfrequently sprung from the feeling of 
anger. The intensity with which every sensation 


or emotion is felt naturally becomes, therefore, in 


many cases, a kind of measure of the imaginative 
faculty. 

Very little observation will convince any one 
who attends to the words, actions, expression, and 
general character of those whom he meets in: his 
daily intercourse with the world, that the faculties 
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of mind, enumerated in the second chapter, are 
possessed in various degrees and combinations, by 
different individuals, without actual impairment of 
mind. Whatever may be the original situation 
of individuals, supposing each to have enjoyed 
some advantages of education, it will be found 
that men take their places in the scale of wisdom 
and virtue, and consequently, in the world, ac- 


-. cording to the degrees in which those mental 


faculties are possessed by them. Some are ad- 
mired for the singular perfection of one or two; 
others elevated by the excellence of all; and a 
few lifted far above the rest by the combination of 
general strength of the mental faculties with tran- 
scendant power of one faculty in particular, a 

combination to which we give the distinctive name 
of Genius, concerning the nature of which there 
have been so many disputes; the very existence 
of which has sometimes been, doubtless by those 
who were very ignorant of its nature, wholly 
denied ; and which, in its greatest perfection, is the 
conjunction of all that is admirable in mind, with 
all that is excellent and perfect in the objects of 
its exercise. This meaning of Genius must not 
be confounded with that in which it is often very 
_ erroneously used, with reference to men who 
acquire without difficulty a certain degree of profi- 
ciency in every thing they attempt, but who never 
apply to any one thing so entirely as to do any 
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good. In these men the continued application of 
the attention is difficult, and so far the faculty itself 
is imperfect: they appear very truly to be what 
a writer in the Spectator calls ‘so many unfinished 
pieces of nature wrought off in haste.”* . 

The definition which I have given of Genius, is 
borne out by the history of such individuals as the 
two who were mentioned a few pages back, and — 
whose claims to the appellation of men of genius, 
will not, I imagine, be disputed. All contemporary. 
accounts of Mr. Burke, whether proceeding from 
his friends or from his enemies, concur in repre-. 
senting him as a man of this description: as one 
who seemed to possess that power of universal 
acquirement which men who delight in mental 
exercises often desire, but for which human life is- 
too short, and human talents, except in these rare 
instances, are too limited. His character as a pro- 
found politician, notwithstanding several errors into 
which he seems to have been driven by the impe- 
tuosity of his physical temperament, is sufficiently 
established by the frequent references which men 
of: all parties make to his authority: but we are 
told that he had also so wonderful a capacity for 
making himself acquainted with all branches of 
knowledge, that on whatever subject he spoke, the 
hearer was led to suppose that subject had been 
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the study of his whole life.. This was repeatedly 
-- observed as being the character of his public ora- 
tions, which necessarily comprehended at different 
times subjects widely various, and, to common 
apprehensions, incompatible. In_ private conversa- 
tion also, which, though demanding less mental 
power, yet, as it descends more into particulars, is 
perhaps a more severe trial of the exact depth of a 
man’s information, the effect he produced was even 
greater. Dr. Johnson said of him, “ if a man were 
to go by chance, at the same time with Burke, under 
a shed, to shun a shower, he would say,—‘ this is 
an extraordinary man.’ If Burke should go into a 
‘stable to see his horse drest, the ostler would say, 
‘we have had an extraordinary man here.’” And 
- on another occasion, he remarked, “ Burke is the 
only man whose common conversation corresponds 
with the general fame which he has in the world. 
Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready to 
meet you.” It is curious also, that Burke had his 
great admirers in the only particular concerning 
which Johnson was unwilling to acknowledge he had 
any merit, that is, with respect to his wit.* Such 
was his knowledge of circumstances and_ places 
connected with America and American history, 
that Benjamin West, himself an American, seems 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. III. p. 396; and the | 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edition, p. 20. 
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to have half suspected him of being his coun- 
tryman, and firmly to have believed that he 
must have visited America. Knowledge so exten- | 
sive, SO various, and so accurate, could not have 
been acquired without every faculty of the mind 
being possessed in the highest degree of perfection. 
The attention must, in the first place, have been 
precise and powerful; memory highly faithful and 
retentive ; imagination vivid; the power of com- 
paring vigorous ; the great result, when the mental 
exercise was not obstructed by passion, was a 
judgment in the utmost degree correct. Whatever 
he had attempted he would probably have mas- 
tered, and in different circumstances would have 
excited no less admiration as a poet, a painter, or 
a lawyer, than he did as an orator, an author, and 
a statesman. Viewing his character altogether, I 
should say, that possessing every faculty in perfec- 
tion, his superiority arose from the surpassing 
comprehensiveness and power of his attention. 
The ordinary circumstances of life do not, how- 
ever, require the possession of genius; nor is it at 
all essential to wisdom or to virtue. The most 
enviable condition of mind is that by which an 
individual is enabled to judge well and to act well in 
all ordinary emergencies. This is health and sound- 
ness of mind; the result of the harmonious action of 
all the mental faculties. It is compatible with great 
and useful acquisitions ; but it does not invent or 
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add. It constitutes a man of talent, not a man of 
genius. It does not prompt its possessor to chal- 
lenge the attention and admiration of the world ; 
but its utility is constant, its operations are seldom 
disturbed, and the happiness it produces is com- 
monly even and uninterrupted. This is the cha- 
racter of mind of those whom we meet with in 
common life, who are not remarkable for any formal 
or any brilliant indications or proofs of intellect, 
but whose opinion on any given subject is com- 
monly so correct, that by the consent of all their 
neighbours they are the constituted advisers in all 
matters of individual importance. It may be said - 
of such useful persons, that although they cast no 
broad. intellectual light over human affairs, the 
serene rays of their understanding cheer and illu- 
mine the humble valleys of life; each shedding 
- around a little circle of human society consola- 
tion and direction in the unavoidable trials of all 
who compose it. Men’s opinion of them is ordi- 
narily expressed by saying that they possess “a 
_- sound judgment ;’—but judgment is the result of 
accurate comparison, and this again is alternate . 
attention to objects of sense or memory, aided by 
a docile imagination : they therefore possess all the 
- mental faculties in a certain degree of perfection, 
and in just proportion to each other. 

I am anxious to impress, on such of my readers 
as may be called upon by their professional duties 
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to give an opinion in cases of impairment of mind 
_ and of insanity, the importance of attending to - 
these characters of the mind in health. I would 
beg them to exercise a continual observation on 
the examples, which every day will present to 
them, of the variety which these characters may 
assume, without the mental health being either 
impaired. or suspected of impairment. They will 
not find it useless to acquaint themselves even 
with the indications afforded, by external expres- 
sion and by language, of all the peculiarities of 
mental influences in different circumstances. The 
subject is full of interest and of instruction. 

In the next place, I would beg their most serious 
consideration of the instances of inequality, weak- 
ness, or other peculiarity of mind; and of all those 
cases in which the mind suffers actual impairment, 
without wholly excluding the individual from all 
approach to that happy state of wisdom and virtue 
which is the result of perfect mental health, and 
without insanity. It is a study which no one, who 
values the possession of mind, can feel indifferent 
to; but one which the medical practitioner cannot 
neglect without neglecting his duty. The greater 
the number of examples of this kind which he has 
contemplated and reflected upon, the better will he 
understand all that relates to disorder of the mind, 
and the less will be his difficulty in any case in 
which his opinion or his advice may be required, 
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CHAPTER V. 


INEQUALITIES, WEAKNESSES, AND PECULIARITIES OF THE 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, WHICH DO NOT AMOUNT TO 
INSANITY. 


In a preceding chapter I have briefly considered 
the faculties of a healthy mind, and the order of 
their development: in the last chapter certain 
varieties observable without any impairment were 
spoken of and illustrated. I now proceed to notice | 
some of those inequalities, weaknesses, and pecu- 
liarities, the consideration of which I have asserted 
to be essential to the present inquiry ; inequalities, 
weaknesses, and peculiarities affecting the power or 
the activity of some or of all the mental faculties, 
and yet not producing insanity. I design, by this 
kind of survey, to prepare the reader for distin- 
guishing all these varieties from true insanity, and 
also for appreciating the difference between one 
degree and form of insanity and another. Without 
asserting that these distinctions have been wholly 
overlooked, it may assuredly be said, that they 
have been greatly disregarded ; and, perhaps, that 
all the erroneous views of the nature of insanity, 
and all the most serious of the errors which have 
been committed in the management of the insane, 
have had inattention to these distinctions, or 
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ignorance of them, for their source. I shall pursue 
my inquiry according to the order in which the 
mental faculties have already been noticed; and if - 
I am now and then tempted into some minuteness 
of detail, I beg the reader to consider that many of 
the cases comprehended in this chapter are the 
cases which give rise to doubt, uncertainty, and, as 
I apprehend, to frequent practical mistakes. 


It is by the senses alone that we hold any com- 
munication with external nature; or with living 
objects. It is by the senses of others and by our 
own that we communicate our thoughts and feelings 
to others. Without the senses we could have no 
consciousness of existence. ‘Their loss breaks our 
connexion with our fellow-creatures ; is the loss of 
a portion of our life. If we are with a deaf person, 
we seem separated from him by an almost impas- 
sable partition; if with one who is blind, an 
impervious curtain seems interposed between us; if 
with those whose exclusion from sense is greater, 
as with those both blind and deaf, we can but 
faintly discern the mind which is so helpless and 
unprovided : its identity with our own is obscured ; 
so different are its thoughts and feelings from our 
thoughts and feelings, or so difficult is the mutual 
communication of them. The loss of a single 
sense,—a common calamity, and one which men _ 
commonly bear with patience,—alters our mode of 
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existence, and greatly excludes a man from the 
society of his fellow creatures. Deprived of sight, 
the world of touch to which he becomes so much 
confined is found to differ wholly from the world of 
colour in which the use of the eyes had placed 
him, and in which he lived before. The loss of 
- two senses which have formerly been enjoyed yet 
further limits our consciousness of what is around 
us in the world, and is a large approach to the 
insensibility of death. If we were to be deprived 
of one more, our state would be no longer a state of 
feeling and enjoyment, but a mode of existence so 
limited as hardly to admit of any voluntary exertion 
or any happiness. 

But in the event of the loss of one sense, the 
impressions formerly received by that sense, the 
emotions which arose from it, the ideas which 
sprung from it, may remain, and the mind be no 
further impaired than simply. by the loss of the 
sense for immediate or future purposes. For these 
purposes it zs impaired; it cannot institute a com- 
- parison between any present objects on which that 
particular sense should be exerted, or between 
them and the recollections of the former impres- 
sions of the sense now lost. If, therefore, the 
sense has never been possessed, the individual is a 
defective man to that extent, and is incapacitated 
to such an extent from the formation of comparison 
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and a correct judgment. And that his mind is not 
further impaired by the privation of such sense or 
senses, arises only from his not endeavouring to 
reason about things concerning which that sense or - 
those senses could alone give him information. He 
compares only what he perceives, and he therefore 
continues to make comparisons which, however 
limited, are still correct. 

There are individuals whose sensations of colour do 
not accord with those of the generality of mankind ; 
who do not know blue from green: others who can- 
not distinctly see near or distant objects; or distin- 
guish different tastes; or hear minute sounds percep- 
tible to the ears of others, or derive any greater plea- 
sure from a musical composition of the first merit, 
than from the strains ofa street fiddle, or the scream 
of a peacock.. In these persons there is an im- 
pairment or defect in the nerves which communicate 
sensation; commonly a natural defect; sometimes an 

accidental impairment, as in a man whom I knew, 
- who lost the sense of smell after a severe fall from 
_ his horse, by which his head, behind one ear, was 
severely injured. Such impairments or defects are . 
commonly discovered and avowed by the persons af- 
fected ; and they rely on the judgment of others, con- 
cerning those things of which they have themselves. 
no accurate sense. Aman does not assert that blue 
is green, or green is blue; or that there are no such 
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things as harmony or odour. If he did assert such 
things, and from a fixed belief, his mind would 
on that point be diseased, and his judgment incor- 
rect. 

A constitutional peculiarity is observed in certain 
individuals, sometimes referrible to depravement of 
an external sense, the sense of smell, and sometimes 
not very explicable; as in the instances of an- 
tipathies. excited by particular objects. The most 
common case is that of an aversion to cats; by 
which, among others, Henry III. of France and | 
the Duke of Schomberg were afflicted: persons 
cherishing this aversion are, it would seem, actually 
affected, in some unexplained way, by the presence 
of a cat in the same room with them, even when 
not aware that the animal is really there. The 
fact may depend on high susceptibility of the nerves 
of smell; or it may be connected with some uneasy 
condition of the nervous system, or some electric 
agency, about which it would not be very profitable 
here to dispute. In some instances, the sense of 
touch is disagreeably affected by such impressions 
as are either indifferent or agreeable to others, as 
the touch of velvet, or silk, or of the skin of a hare 
or rabbit. An aversion to particular sounds, and a 
peculiar affection for others, is very common, even 
when no circumstance of association accounts for the 
peculiarity. Dr. Reid had a patient, who had a 
great dislike to light colours, and used to beg him, 

| H 
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before he paid his visit, to cover his white stockings 
with a black apron, A famous Russian general 
entertained a singular antipathy to mirrors, and the 
Empress Catherine always took care to give him 
audience in a room without any. I have known 
patients, in whom there was a tendency to mania, 
complain of the difficulty they found in guarding 
against dislike, not only of particular individuals, 
but of particular parts of a room, or of the house, 
or of particular articles of furniture or dress ; those 
momentary feelings of uneasiness or antipathy to 
which all are subject, becoming in them aggravated 
and prolonged. It is recorded of one of our. 
English poets, that his chief delight was to sit — 
still all day and have his hair combed by an 
attendant. Sunt qui nullam voluptatem im mu- 
lieribus capiant, nisi ex basiis, vel ex formam pe- — 
dum contemplando. Cuidam nihil gratius fuit 
quam ut mulier ei cutem abdominis scalpello leviter 
titillaret. Other illustrations will probably occur 
to the reader which it is unnecessary to specify. 
In any general excitement of the nervous system, 
it is not uncommon to find irritation referred to 
the extremities of nervous ramifications. The sus- 
ceptible child when interested with its books, bites 
the ends of its fingers; the nervons man in a state — 
of anxiety or emotion does the same. Lord Byron 
describes the “silent rage” of passionate boyhood, 
seeking relief by biting a piece out of a cup. The 
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approach of maniacal disorder is sometimes indi- 
cated by a disposition to bite, cut, and tear the 
fingers. Strong tea or spirits will produce a tem- 
porary effect of this kmd. In all these cases there 
is some irritation of the sentient nerves productive 
of uneasy or unusual sensations. The injuries and 
wounds inflicted on themselves by lunatics, are 
often to be similarly accounted for. These pecu- 
harities are sometimes the effect, but never alone 
the causes of impaired mind. | 
The faculties of uneducated people, and particu- 
larly of the lower order, who are neither instructed 
by precept nor observation, are so little used, as to 
be incapable of many kinds of mental exercise. 
They suffer daily the same inconveniences, for want 
of power to connect causes and effects. Even 
their senses are so unskilfully employed and unim- | 
proved, that we cannot always depend on what they 
believe they have seen with their eyes, or heard 
with their ears. It was erroneously said by the 
advocates of the belief in witchcraft, that in matters 
of fact or of sense, the vulgar were equal to the wise, 
though inferior in matters of theory or reason. 
' The truth is, that they are inferior in both, and the 
inferiority arises in both cases from the same 
cause :— i 
. a Our very eyes: 
Are sometimes, like our judgments, blind.” 
False opinions in all matters retreat, as to their — 
tre: m2 | 
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last hold, to the common people, who are of course 
peculiarly obstinate in their adherence to those of 
which they imagine they have sometime or other 
had the evidence of their senses.. But we learn to 
use our senses, no less than we learn to compare 
and to reason on what they present to us; and it 
will be found that the first kind of learning, simple 
and easy as it may seem, is never perfectly acquired - 
by those who are utterly unacquainted with the 
second, so that the senses are really, in such per- 
sons, as fallacious as the judgment itself.. Those 
who have not had the advantages of instruction 
. generally defer, in matters requiring judgment, to 
those better able to judge, and the deficiency pro- 
duces no remarkable disorder of conduct; but 
when, supported by some supposed evidence of | 
their senses, quite as much as when from an obsti- 
nate opinion of their own judgment, they disregard 
their usual guides, and act for themselves, they act 
with all the indiscretion, and often with all the vio- 
lence of madmen. The erroneous comparisons and 
judgment lead to irrational actions, and the madness | 
of the people, arising from superstitious fears or 
popular prejudice, has been as real as any other 
kind of madness. 

There are certain states of the nerves of sensation, 
or of the mind, in which the impression of objects 
is made upon or suggested to the senses, without 
the objects themselves being present; and these 
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states, though generally accompanied with evident 
symptoms of corporeal disease, are sometimes 
themselves the only departures from a perfect state 
of bodily as well as of mental health. Many extra- 
ordinary appearances, related by persons of credit, 
are probably thus to be explained. An instance 
in which the eyes were the subject of the delusion, 
and the effect apparently induced by a long con- 
tinuance of a posture favouring an accumulation of 
blood in the head, occurred in a family of my own 
acquaintance: a woman was engaged to clean a 
house which had for some time been uninhabited ; 
and when she was employed in washing the stairs 
she saw, on accidentally lifting up her head, the 
feet and legs of a gigantic woman; and, greatly 
alarmed at such an apparition, fled from the house 
without waiting for the further development of the 
- figure. In another instance, a young lady was 
accustomed to sit up at night long. after the rest of 
the family had retired to rest, and to devote the 
silent hours to the perusal of works addressed 
chiefly to the imagination; often leaning her head 
upon her hands for some time, in the natural atti- 
tude of one absorbed in the perusal of what is 
highly interesting: but on closing the volume, and 
raising her head, it would sometimes happen that 
_ she saw the figure of a deceased relative standing 
on the other side of the table, and looking intently 
upon her: the very natural suggestion on these 
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occasions was to snatch up her candle and endea- 
vour to make the best of her way out of the 
room; but the figure still mterposed itself, and, 
overcome with fear, the young lady commonly 
fainted. The circumstances of this case, it will 
presently be seen, connect it closely with others in 
which such appearances precede violent convulsive 
paroxysms, and are a part of the disease. 

A slight degree of fever is sufficient to induce 
annoyances of this nature. They sometimes ac- 
company a severe cold; and in the month in which 
I am writing (December, 1829,) several instances 
have been presented to my notice, during a very 
moist and foggy state of the atmosphere, with cold 
winds, of febrile attacks lasting only a few days, 
coming on with shivering, and attended with severe | 
pains in the limbs, and the particular form of cere- 
bral disturbance which has just been mentioned. 
The progress of my work naturally increased the 
interest with which I listened to the details of the 
succession of objects by which the patients were 
distressed, and endeavoured to account for them. 
—By an effort of the attention, any one may 
perceive in himself, that whenever he is not wholly 
engrossed by any subject,—not only when he is 
walking or sitting alone, but when he is conversing 
with others,—there is a wonderful variety of imagery 
passing through his mind; that instantaneous 
transitions are making of thoughts apparently the 
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most distant; that whilst the general tenor of the 
conversation in which he may be engaged directs 
him chiefly to one subject, every sentence uttered 
_ by others may raise up a train of collateral thoughts 
and images, which do not divert him from the sub- 
ject of conversation, but could not be mingled with 
it without unfolding a variety and wildness of 
thought that would but ill consort with the habitual 
order in which thoughts are expressed. To him 
whose affections are fixed on some distant scene or 
object, the image of such scene or object is still 
before him, however he may be engaged. The 
poet has a vivid sense of things not present: and 
every one has his own train of thoughts arising out 
of the associations which have at previous times 
been accidentally formed. In the febrile attacks 
which have been spoken of, the character and the 
succession of images, presented to the closed eye, 
~ seem to me to be very much like the ordinary 
succession, only in a greater degree of intensity 
and distinctness. ‘The brain is irritated; this part 
of its functions is morbidly performed; and, the 
attention being withdrawn from those external im- 
_ pressions which commonly lead us on in one train 
'. of thought, whilst other trains do but hover round 
us like the unheeded insects of a summer evening, 
these minor or collateral trains assume an undue 
distinctness. As soon, therefore, as the eyes are 
closed, the world of thoughts, at other times but 
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dimly seen, becomes distinctly visible, and _ its 
images have all the variety of a dream, but a dream 
in which objects succeed each other in quicker and 
more fatiguing variety than the state of sleep gene- 
rally permits. Landscapes, seas, rivers, the scenery 
of every region, pass before the excited organ of 
sight :—vast cities; endless foliage; patterns infi- 
nitely varied ; costumes: the most. fanciful ; incon- 
eruous architectural designs; people of various 
classes, variously occupied; faces or figures gro- 
tesque, deformed, threatening, grimacing: or music 
comes upon the ear in singular combinations of 
harmony ; not unknown or unperceived on some 
occasions, aS mere matters of thought or imagi- 
nation, in the midst of the occupations of the day ; 
but now seeming more distinct, as if the bed-room - 
contained an orchestra. Or voices are heard, - 
whispering, shouting, hurrying, repeating the 
thoughts, and producing great distress to the 
feverish and watchful invalid. 

This kind of disorder commonly lasts but a few 
hours, or a few days. If it becomes increased, the 
same objects are apparently presented to the eyes 
or ears when wide open; and some delirium may 
ensue. A poor woman whose health was much 
disturbed used to complain at the Dispensary at 
Stratford that she was continually seeing faces and. 
half figures. Sometimes the faces were presented 
in great numbers together, resembling so many 
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eager heads, all striving to look in at the door or 
windows. The common complaint of nervous 
persons, that they hear “noises in the head,” the 
ringing of bells, or the firmg of guns, or the noise 
of a water-mill or a spinning-wheel, or a sudden 
and loud shout, need not be dwelt upon: but, 
slight and common as they are, they are not 
always obviously explained, like the images just 
ascribed to an intense perception of mere thoughts ; 
and they belong rather to a class containing some 
curious varieties which deserve more particular 
attention. 


A striking instance is on record, which does not 
at first sight seem to admit of explanation; and 
which, as it is authentic, may here be mentioned. 
It is that of Nicolai, of Berlin, related by himself 
to the Royal Society of that city, in 1799. He 
was a man of much imagination and great in- 
dustry: during the year 1790, he had been sub- 
jected to causes of great anxiety and sorrow; and 
it would seem that he had that year also neglected 
to lose blood by venesection or leeches so fre- 
quently as for some years, in consequence of 
vertigo and other complaints, resulting from stu- 
dious and sedentary habits of life, he had been accus- 
-tomed to do. Early in February, several incidents 
of a disagreeable nature occurred to him; and on’ 
the 24th of that month he relates :—‘“ At ten 
o'clock in the forenoon my wife and another 
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person came to console me; I was in a violent 
perturbation of mind, owing to a series of inci- 
dents which had altogether wounded my moral 
feelings, and from which I saw no possibility of 
relief; when ‘suddenly I observed at the dis- 
tance of ten paces from me a figure, the figure of 
_a deceased person. I pointed at it, and asked my 
wife whether she did not see it. She saw nothing, 
but being much alarmed, endeavoured to compose 
me, and sent for the physician. The figure re- 
mained some seven or eight minutes, and at length 
I became a little more calm :”—“ In the afternoon, 
a little after four o’clock, the figure which I had 
seen in the morning again appeared. I was alone 
when this happened; a circumstance, which, as 
may be easily conceived, could not be very agree- 
able. I went, therefore, to the apartment of my 
wife, to whom I related it. But thither also the 
figure pursued me. Sometimes it. was present, 
sometimes it was absent, but it was always the 
same standing figure. A little after six o’clock 
several stalking figures also appeared; but they 
had no connexion with the standing figure.”--- 
“After I had recovered from my first impression 
of terror, I never felt myself particularly agitated 
by these apparitions, as I considered them to be 
what they really were, the extraordinary con- 
sequences of indisposition; on the contrary, I 
endeayoured as much as possible to preserve my 
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composure of mind, that I might remain distinctly 
conscious of what passed within me. I observed 
these phantoms with great accuracy, and very 
often reflected on my previous thoughts, with a 
view to discover some law in the association of 
ideas, by which exactly these or other. figures 
might present themselves to the imagination. 
Sometimes I thought I had made a discovery, 
especially in the latter period of my visions; but-on 
the whole, I could trace no connexion which the 
various figures, that thus appeared and disappeared 
to my sight, had, either with my state of mind, or 
with my employment, and the other thoughts 
which engaged my attention.” The figure of 
the deceased person never appeared to me after 
the first dreadful day, but several other figures 
showed themselves afterwards, very distinctly ; 
sometimes such as I knew, mostly, however, of 
persons I did not know; and amongst those known 
to me, were the semblances of both living and 
deceased persons, but mostly the former: and I 
made the observation, that acquaintance with 
whom I daily conversed never appeared to me as 
phantasms ; it was always such as were at a dis- 
tance. _When these apparitions had continued for 
‘some weeks, and I could regard them with the 
greatest composure, I afterwards endeavoured at 
my own pleasure to call forth phantoms of several 
acquaintance, whom I for that reason represented 
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to my imagination in the most lively manner, but 
in vain. For however accurately I pictured to my 
mind the figures of such persons, I never once 
could succeed in my desire of seeing them exter- 
nally ; though I had some short time before seen 
them as phantoms, and they had perhaps after- 
wards unexpectedly presented themselves to me in 
the same manner. The phantasms appeared to 
me in every case involuntarily, as if they had been 
presented externally, like the phenomena in nature, 
though they certainly had their origin internally ; 
and at the same time I was always able to distin- 
guish, with the greatest precision, phantasms from 
phenomena. Indeed I never once erred in this, as 
I was in generally perfectly calm and self-collected - 
on the occasion. I knew extremely well, when it 
only appeared to me. that the door was opened, 
and a phantom entered, and when the door really 
was opened, and any person came in.” These 
figures appeared to Nicolai when alone, or when 
in company, or even in the street, and continued 
to haunt him for about two months. They were © 
most common when he was at home; and were 
seen whether his eyes were open or shut, thouglt 
sometimes disappearing when he shut them. They 
were occasionally numerous, like people in a fair; 
and all were coloured, though a little more faintly 
than nature. At length they began to speak, 
either to one another or to him: their speeches 
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were short, and never disagreeable. His friends 
~ would seem to appear, and address consoling dis- 
course to him. At last they disappeared; some- 
times returning for a time, and lastly, during the 
time in which he was writing the account of them.* 

Many other instances might be recorded, in 
which the objects which have appeared have not 
been such as had been before seen; and in which 
the objects that were recalled to the memory, did 
not assume the same kind of distinctness, or sem- 
blance of reality, but were merely recalled in the 
ordinary manner. But it would yet seem, that the 
spectra are, in reality, associated, though often 
slightly and remotely, with some of the innumerable 
ideas which, at all times passing rapidly through 
the mind, pass more rapidly through it in certain 
morbid states of the body. Many parts of Nicolai’s 
relation go to prove this. A correspondent in the , 
Journal from which I have quoted the case of Ni- 
colai, describes himself as having been the subject 
of such hallucinations during an attack of fever: 
he saw innumerable faces, all very agreeable, and 
expressing “great and amiable emotions of the 
human mind ;” but, fancying that these appearances 
indicated a breaking up of the system, and that © 


* Nicholson’s Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
the Arts; Vol. VI., p. 161. The whole narrative is full of in- 
terest. 
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the confusion of his senses was but the precursor 
of his speedy destruction, the’ spectra assumed a — 
character associated with this uncheering belief: 
and instead of the very prepossessing faces which 
had before visited him, he beheld a visage of an 
enraged expression, which seemed to belong to a 
figure which presented a gun at him. The patient 
began to perceive the influence which his thoughts 
had upon his waking visions; and voluntarily di- 
rected them towards architectural recollections, and 
natural scenery ; and, after some time, a correspond- 
ing change came over the appearances which were 
presented to him: he then thought of books and ma- 
nuscripts, and presently he seemed to be in a library, 
where all the books and manuscripts were inverted. 
“He then turned his thoughts towards music, and 
dreamt, during a short sleep, that a cat leaped 
upon his back, and awoke him with shrill and 
piercing screams. The sleeping and the waking 
dreams were thus plaimly enough proved to be 
_ formed very much in the same manner. | 
A distinguished physiological writer of our own 
country has related something similar, although the 
accompaniment of a febrile state, which occurred 
in his own person. “I was labouring,” he says, 
“under a fever, attended with symptoms of general 
debility, especially of the nervous system, and with 
a severe pain of the head, which was confined to a 
small spot situated above the right temple. After 
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having passed a sleepless night; and being reduced 
‘to a state of considerable exhaustion, I first per- 
ceived figures presenting themselves before me, 
which I immediately recognised as similar to those 
described by Nicolai, and upon which, as I was free 
from delirium, and as they were visible for about 
three days and nights with little intermission, I was 
able to make my observations. There were two 
circumstances which appeared to me very remark- 
able; first, that the spectral appearances always 
followed the motion of the eyes ; and secondly, 
that the objects which were the best defined, and 
remained the longest visible, were such as I had no 
recollection of ever having previously seen. For _ 


about twenty-four hours, I had constantly before 


me a human figure, the features and dress of which 
were as distinctly visible as that of any real exist- 
ence, and of which after an interval of many years, 
I still retain the most lively impression ; yet neither 
at the time, nor since, have I been able to discover 
any person whom I had previously seen who re- 
sembled it. 

“ During one part of this disease, after the disap- 
pearance of this stationary phantom, I had a very 
singular and amusing imagery presented to me. It 
appeared as if a number of objects, principally 
human faces or figures, on asmall scale, were placed | 
before me, and gradually removed, like a succession 
of medallions. They were all of. the same size, 
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and appeared to be all situated at the same dis- 
tance from the face. After one had been seen for 
a few minutes, it became fainter, and then another, 
which was more vivid, seemed to be laid upon it, or 
substituted in its place, which: in its turn, was super- 
seded by a new appearance. During all this suc- 
cession of scenery, I do not recollect that, in a 
single instance, I saw any object with which I had 
been previously acquainted, nor, as far as I am 
aware, were the representations of any of those 
objects, with which my mind was the most occupied 
at other times, presented to me; they appeared to 
be invariably new creations, or at least new combi- 
- nations, of which I could not trace the original 
materials.” * | 

I take these authentic recitals, disregarding the 
accumulation that might be made of like examples, 
for the elucidation of the subject before us, for 
which they are admirably fitted. 

Let any one reflect within himself how Nicolai 
preserved his reason under such visionary and 
auditory delusions, for so many months: and why 
the English physiologist, though visited with the 
images which are so well known to be familiar with 
mad people, never lost the use of his excellent un- 
derstanding. The ready answer will be, “they 
never believed in their real existence.” But why 


* Dr. Bostock’s System of Physiology, Vol. III., p. 204. 
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did they not? And why does the madman believe 
in their real existence? The evidence to both is 
the same ;—the plain evidence of sense. No evi- 
dence, one would think, could be better. Were 
not Nicolai and Dr. Bostock rather to be called 
mad for not believing their senses, than others who 
do? The explanation must be this. The printer 
of Berlin, and the physician in London, retained 
the power of comparison: they compared cer- 
tain objects represented to their sight with other 
objects represented to the same sense, and con- 
cluded that so many persons as were represented 
to them, could not pass through their chamber : 
they compared them with those actually present, 
_and whose inattention to the spectres, they con- 
cluded to be a proof of their non-existence to 
their eyes: they compared the visual objects of 
delusion with the impressions of other senses, of 
hearing, and of touch, and acquired further evi- 
dence, that the whole was deception. This is 
exactly what madmen cannot do. One form of 
madness consists of this very illusion of sense: 
but it is conjoined with the loss or defect of the 
comparing power: and‘ the madman concludes 
that what is only an illusion is a reality. But 
the illusion. is not the madness. I used frequently 
to see a poor maniacal creature, in whose malady 
there were many intervals of sanity; and during 
these intervals she would grievously complain of 
I 
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the annoyance she experienced from  simulta- 
neous illusions of sight, smell, hearing, and ge- 
neral sensation: all kinds of animals seemed 
to be scampering before her; the smell of brim- 
stone and the continual sound of singing voices 
conspired to trouble her: and with all this, her ex- 
pression used to be, that she felt “ st/l, and as if 
she could die at any moment ;” yet she was at such 
times quite conscious that her sensations were 
diseased; and was of sane mind: she could exercise 
her observation on others, and by comparison of 
their unconcern with the false images which her 
senses figured to be around them, remain con- 
vinced that the images were unreal. If Nicolai, 
or if Dr. Bostock, had for one moment lost the 
power of comparing, they must have believed the 
illusions to be real; and from the moment of such 
belief they must have been mad, and the same 
so long as the belief remained. 

These examples, therefore, lead us to suspect, 
what many other examples will be brought to show, 
that madness consists of a loss or impairment of 
one or more of the mental faculties, accompanied 
by the loss of comparison. 

Ben Jonson, whose memory was remarkably 
tenacious, and whose imagination was sufficiently 
lively, appears now and then to have experienced 
these morbid or false sensations. He told Drum- 
mond, that he had spent a whole night in lying 
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looking at his great toe, about which he had seen 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and: Carthaginians, 
riding and fighting: but he knew that these were 
the effect of his heated fancy. The vision which 
he had whilst at Sir Robert Cotton’s house in the 
country, of his son who was dying of the plague 
in London, had probably a similar origin. 
Numerous impairments of sensation accompany 
several diseases, some of which will be noticed in 
the proper place. But it may be here remarked, 
by way of example, that in a fever, the patient’s 
bed will seem in flames; or voices will whisper in 
his ear; or the smell of a banquet assail him; or — 
his sense of touch seem opposed by moving and 
bulky bodies ; or the sense of sight will be harassed 
by the rapid succession of imaginary faces, already 
spoken of, appearing and disappearing in endless 
trains and variety. Here, also, we may see a 
clear illustration of our subject. If we talk with 
| patients thus affected, some will tell us, in a very 
quiet way, that they are thus tormented. Others 
will seem confused, and make a visible effort of 
sight and hearing before they tell us how they are 
troubled: and others will tell us what they see and 
what they hear, with an expressed belief, on their 
part, of the reality of what we know to be delu- 
sions. Of these three classes of patients, the last 
are in a state of delirium, the second are approach- 
ing to it, the first are in a state of sound mind. 
12 
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What constitutes these shades of difference? The 
first patient attends to the sensations received from 
surrounding objects by senses not partaking of the 
morbid state. He recognises his own chamber, his 
own family, his medical attendant, his nurse: the 
other faces that flit before him he knows could not 
be in that chamber, and are not presented with the 
reality of those of the persons who are actually about 
him. He remembers that he became ill some days 
before, that he is feverish, that he took to his bed. 
Comparing the objects before him, and the things 
remembered, with the succession of features which 
have been displayed to him, or with the sounds 
he has seemed to hear, he is convinced that the 
latter are inconsistent with the former, and are 
the mere creations of his malady. The next 
patient is nearer to delirlum: on waking, for a 
few moments, the sight of his bed-curtains appa- 
rently on fire alarms him; he seizes the curtains, he 
looks anxiously about him; but his sense of touch, 
his observation of the tranquillity of those near 
him, being soon compared with the delusion of his 
vision, leads him to determine that his bed is not 
on fire, and that the appearance of flames is a part 
of his disease. When you speak to such a patient 
as he is awaking from his troubled sleep, your 
voice is at first associated with the images of his 
dream; but he opens his eyes, gazes upon you, 
takes hold of your hand, and by comparing sensa- 
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tions derived from things present, with what has 
appeared to him in his reverie, becomes in a short 
time quite collected. The third patient is mastered 
by the false sensations: he cannot command his 
attention to sensations actually arising from things 
present, or the sensations he has of things present 
are not accurate; he continues to talk to persons 
supposed to be present, and does not recognise the 
voices of his friends: his eyes are directed to 
them, but the impression he receives is of other 
figures and faces ; he looks about his chamber, and 
yet thinks himself in a strange apartment. ‘This 
man cannot, then, compare true sensations, which 
he does not receive, with the false sensations which 
he does receive ; he cannot compare what he sees 
with what, in his febrile state, he cannot remember, 
and the immediate consequence is delirium, or an 
active madness. He is delirious, he is mad, because 
one or more of his mental faculties are impaired, 
and he is at the same time unable to exercise his 
comparing powers. In cases of fever I have 
many times watched these three states sliding into 
one another, as the patient, in the increase of his 
malady, lost the power of receiving correct sensa- 
tion; and again, as the malady receded, regained 
it: and in the retardation of the progress towards 
delirium, or the promotion’ of recovery from it, by 
little efforts to engage the attention to true sensa- 
tions, and to excite comparisons which would dispel 
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the belief in the illusions, I have certainly derived 
additional hope of the possible success of efforts, as 
well timed and assiduous, in cases often considered 
more hopeless. That interesting part of my sub- 
ject must, however, be spoken of hereafter. 

My object is not to record innumerable examples 
illustrative of each impaired faculty, but to produce 
conviction by selecting a few: and I proceed 
therefore to consider the modes in which the 
faculty of attention is occasionally impaired, with- 
out producing insanity. 


The remarks which have already been made 
concerning the faculty of attention, prepare us to — 
find that there can never be any remarkable impair- 
ment of this faculty with a perfect state of the 
rest. Being the foundation of memory, and of 
comparison, which is but its alternate exercise, 
whenever the attention is defective, comparison 
and memory must become very limited, and the 
judgment weakened or confined. But the exercise 
of the faculty is capable of some varieties which do 
not produce those effects in such a degree as to con- 
stitute insanity. Its activity differs in different indi- 
viduals; and its sphere or range of exercise varies 
very greatly. Ifmuch engrossed by one object, it is 
necessarily withdrawn from others; and although 
readily transferred, in general, from one set of 
objects and ideas to another set of objects and 
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- ideas, it is sometimes so tenacious of one set as to 
refuse, as it were, to turn to a succession. We 
read that when Sir Joshua Reynolds, after being 
many hours occupied in painting, walked out into 
the street, the lamp-posts seemed to him to be trees, 
and the men and women moving shrubs. His 
attention had been so long fixed and enchained to 
the picture before him, that he could not direct it 
to other objects of sensation. The attention is 
roused by whatever is new, and strange, and sur- 
prising, and commonly by what is pleasing and 
agreeable; and it is weakened by every cause of 
fatigue and exhaustion : a long journey impairs it ; 
a monotonous story wears it out, and the hearer 
ceases to hear, and falls asleep: but in the state of 
heaviness and inattention. produced by an endless 
talker, the cry of fire, or the alarm of an approaching 
enemy, would instantly awaken the faculty into the 
utmost activity. .In all these cases the attention is 
inactive, torpid, or exhausted, but not lost; it is 
capable of being roused, and therefore its inactivity 
produces no further mental consequence. A medi- 
cal gentleman, for whom I have much respect, 
used often, when a student, to exercise his mental 
faculties to extreme fatigue ; and in such states of 
exhaustion lost the power of perfectly commanding 
his attention, which was not only perceived by 
himself in the want of power to continue his 
studies, but sometimes amusingly exhibited to his 
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companions. On one occasion, when about to 
describe the situation of some town which he had 
visited, he spoke of it as being situated in the 
Deltoid muscle ; immediately, however, perceiving 
his absurd mistake. His attention was sluggishly 
exerted on the words he wished to employ, but not 
so far impaired as to induce a loss of the power of 
comparison, consequently he was not irrational, 
not msane. 

The indications of mental constitution afforded 
by our daily intercourse with society are very 
various, and very well worth attendmg to. There 
are persons of great learning and great observation 
whose discourse is but an expression of a long train 
of thought, which the common ceremonies of a visit 
cannot cut short. They pursue a subject in a 
crowded company with as much determination as 
if they were in their own study, and when it is 
broken in upon by the numerous interruptions 
incidental to the occasion, return to it again and 
again. In persons of this habit, there is no want of 
power in the faculty of attention; there is, rather, 
sreat strength; but they cannot readily transfer it 
from one subject to another. It is strong, but not 
active. ‘They cannot exercise those continual acts 
of comparison and judgment which are required 
even at a dinner table or a ball, and their conver- 
sation and conduct are consequently inconsistent 
with the scene in which they are engaged. They 
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require, for the exercise of comparison, more time 
and leisure; and the comparisons made in their 
own study are commonly distinguished by correct- 
ness, insomuch that their conversation, incongruous 
as it may be with lights, and music, and dancing, 
or any social festivities, is generally very instructive ; 
abounding with all information except common 
information. 

These persons approach nearly to that amusing 
form of impairment in the faculty of attention, 
which is exhibited in the absent man. The faculty 
is capable of such diversified and simultaneous 
employment that, in general, men can pursue a 
train of thought as they walk or ride, and yet 
direct their steps or direct their horses with safety 
to themselves and others. ‘The absent man cannot 
thus spread his attention over many things at once: 
it is concentrated on one subject, or one train of 
thought; andthe most trivial thoughts are sufficient 
for its exclusive occupation: he therefore commits 
a thousand extravagances,—puts on his friend’s hat, 
loses his way in his native town, goes to bed in 
the middle of the day because he finds himself in 
his bed-room, or forgets his own name when he 
knocks at a neighbour’s door. From what has 
been already said of the connexion between Atten- 
tion and Memory, it may be supposed that when 
the former faculty is much limited, or long im- 
paired, the latter suffers injury: and many cases of 
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absence of mind present strong examples of it. 
Yet, the absent man is not mad. His attention is 
not lost, but only sluggish and inert. It is capable 
of being roused, and then he can compare, and 
judge, and act judiciously, which the madman 
cannot do. | 

The state of lethargy is but an excess of this 
disorder: a state in which the nervous system is 
so insensible to ordinary stimuli that none of the 
common circumstances of existence can act upon 
it: neither conversation, nor the pleasures of 
society, nor riding, nor driving, can keep the 
lethargic man thoroughly awake; and he sinks into 
a kind of mental paralysis, incapacitating him from 
every thing requiring thought. He has no wishes 
or desires, but for repose, and nothing excites his 
attention but what interrupts repose. He is as if 
every sense was lost, and every natural feeling, 
including the natural pleasure derived from the 
increase of knowledge and from doing good. 

Want of attention may produce the results which 
could only be expected from want of sensation. 
When a man goes alone into a room in which there 
is a clock, he cannot at first avoid listening to the 
ticking of the clock: but if he passes many days, 
or even many hours, in the room, he does not 
continue to hear it. The clock continues its sound, 
but he ceases to attend to the sound, and, there- 
fore, and not from any loss of sensation, ceases to 
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hear it. When he attends to it, he hears it again. 
The resident of the country, when he first arrives 
in London, is wearied at the close of each day by 
the numerous objects which have exercised his 
senses of seeing and hearing, by the noise of 
carriages, and the endless crowds of people : but in 
a few weeks he has become more frugal of his 
attention, and many objects of sight and hearing 
pass by unregarded. Dr. Fordyce observes that 
“a man sitting on the bench of a playhouse, had. 
no idea of the hardness of the bench when he saw 
Garrick, in Lear, bring the body of Cordelia upon 
the stage.” The sensations excited by the actor 
in this instance took away all attention to the 
sensation of the hardness of the bench which the 
spectator sat upon, and which would undoubtedly 
soon excite attention, and be felt again, when the 
actor was gone. ‘These effects arise from the 
natural incomprehensiveness of the power of atten- 
tion—for, although capable of that diversified and 
simultaneous occupation which has been men- 
tioned, yet, in proportion to the force with which 
it is directed to any one object, it is withdrawn from 
all other objects; but this leads to no erroneous 
conclusions; for the same man can attend to one 
thing at a time, can transfer his attention from one 
thing to another, and compare the two things with 
one another. It is not always easy to determine in 
the case of the insane man whether his sensation or 
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his attention be impaired ; but the effect remarked, 
and which may arise from either impairment, is the — 
want of the power of comparing one object with 
another, and this produces the insanity in such cases. 

Limited or peculiar exercise of the attention in 
some instances arises from, and in others is deter- 
mined by, the habits and pursuits of the individual. 
Hogarth, we are told, and can well believe, pos- 
sessed in a great degree of perfection the power of 
siving minute attention to circumstances connected 
with personal appearance, and to indications of 
definite traits of character, and to the expression 
of the human countenance. Of all these things 
he retained a distinct remembrance, and he gave 
them a new life in his productions. But we also 
learn that his memory was very treacherous of 
other things, and that he was unable to repeat 
even a few lines with correctness; a defect pro- 
bably originating in the want of power to direct his 
whole attention to the task of learning any thing 
by heart. 

A gentleman residing in a part of the country 
with which I am well acquainted, easy in his 
circumstances, and not unhappy in his family, 
conceived an aversion to interchanging a word 
with anybody whatever. He would avoid people 
whom he saw approaching, or leave the room when 
they entered it. He generally had his hands 
clasped before him, and used to deal much in short 
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exclamations, such as,— Lord have mercy upon 
us,’—** What a wicked world this is,” and so forth. 
Yet this man, when circumstances compelled him 
into conversation, wanted none of the powers, 
and had lost none of the information, requisite for 
performing his part in it with credit. His aversion 
to meeting or speaking to people, was a mere 
ageravation of what nervous persons are very sub- 
ject to: but there appeared also to be in him an 
inaptitude of the nervous system to be so acted 
upon by ordinary impressions as to attend to them ; 
thus in ordinary circumstances he seemed to be 
unconscious of what was passing, and took no 
part in it; but when the impression was increased, 
his faculties were roused, and especially his atten- 
tion, into healthy action. Attention appeared to 
be the faculty which particularly suffered, but as it 
was not reduced to a state in which it could not 
be roused, he was not insane. 

In other instances its torpidity becomes a kind 
of disease. I have cccasionally been consulted in 
cases of this kind, and they are probably not un- 
common. A young lady is observed to discontinue 

her usual occupations; books no longer amuse 
her; she neglects her music, her drawing, and 
every kind of feminine work; neglects her corre- 
_ spondents ; makes excuses when visiting is pro- 
posed to her; can with difficulty be persuaded to 
take any exercise; and seems to consider it the 
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summit of human happiness to sit by the fire, or 
at the window, motionless, silent, unoccupied, and 
abandoned to indolence. Of course, the causes 
of this state are very various ; some misplaced and 
disappointed attachment; or vanity, or pride, may 
have been the commencement; but the mental 
state consists at first of a sluggishness in the fa- 
culty of attention, which accounts for all the other 
phenomena of that class; for as the attention is 
not exercised, the memory is not exercised, nor 
the comparison, nor the judgment. It is yet only 
an impairment of mind. Careful and well-timed 
efforts; a visit from an unexpected friend; change 
of place; travelling; a variety of new objects; 
will often rouse the dormant faculty of attention, 
and with it all the rest. Too often, this malady of 
the attention, and general apathy, is combined 
with languid performance of various functions, as 
the digestion, the functions of the skin, uterus, eC 
and some disease exists, or is induced, in the ner- 
vous system itself: in that case, after many 
attempts to revive the mind, with temporary 
success, the attempts are found to fail; the atten- 
tion can no more be roused, nor the memory or 
comparison exerted; the judgment is impaired: 
and then we have a form of true insanity. The 
brain, in such instances, is brought into a state in 
which the ordinary stimulus of external circum- 
stances, and of the circulating blood, fails to excite 
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its proper actions ; and a similar cerebral condition 
exists in some cases of idiocy, in which the excite- 
ment of a fever, that would have amounted in 
others to delirium, has created a temporary power, 
which declined as the fever abated.* There are 
lunatics of this kind who will pass years without 
uttering a word, or even, if they can avoid it, 
without moving a voluntary muscle; the body is 
kept motionless, and the face is as unchangeable in 
its expression as that of a statue. 

Men of enthusiastic character frequently devote 
their attention to one great object, pursuing it, 
perhaps with indifferent success, throughout the 
whole of a long life; and we sometimes say of 
such men that they are “men of one idea.” I 
suppose it was from a consideration of Howard’s 
close and long continued attention to the subject 
of the amelioration of prisons, that Dr. Reid has 
said of him, “If he had not been a philanthropist 
he would probably have been a madman.” Such 
ereat men are far removed from madness. For 
first, the object of their attention is deliberately 
and well chosen; imagination may have invested 
it with something more than its true importance, 
but they exert all the faculties of their minds upon 
it, and many. times accomplish that which all but 


* A case of this description is related by Mr. Tuke, in his 
account of the Retreat at York. 
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themselves despaired of. On any other subject, 
they could have exerted the same mental power. 
But a man is not mad, until he has lost the power 
of transferring his attention from one object to 
another. Then he ceases to compare, and then he 
can no longer judge. Confinement of the atten- 
tion to one subject may become the cause of an 
impairment of its power; and if the subject is one 
of a kind to leave deep impressions, the memory 
and imagination may also incur some defect. In 
the preparatory exercises, called the exercises of 
St. Ignatius, to which, as a kind of probation, the 
young priests are subjected in the Church of 
Spain, the attention is rigorously confined, for ten 
successive days, to religious and to fearful subjects 
of meditation, and the result has often been the 
loss of all cheerfulness of character, for the 
remainder of life. 

In some cases of impaired or defective attention, 
we certainly find a near approach to insanity. 
The “great wits” who are “ allied to madness” 
belong to this class; and show how a defective 
attention limits the comparison. The individuals 
distinguished by the appellation of great wits have 
commonly great facility in the discovery of resem- 
blances. What they have attended to they re- 
member, and what they remember they quickly 
recognise. They commonly go no further: they 
do not examine, or carefully compare; nor are 
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they at all heedful of differences; and their judg- 
ment is exercised as little as possible. 

I conceive, at the same time, that there is much 
popular error entertained concerning the connexion 
of talent with madness. Every county presents one 
or more specimens of individuals who are reputed 
scientific by those more ignorant of science than 
themselves ; eccentric men, whose wandering at- 
tention has travelled over every subject, resting no 
where long enough to gather exact information ; 
but who, encouraged by the applause of sounder, 
but slower minds, indulge in bold and free de- 
clamation concerning all parts of human know- 
ledge ; confound the ignorant, amaze the vulgar, 
and even impose upon the mere scholar; so that 
in the opinion of their neighbours, they be- 
come accounted ‘ wonderfully clever men, but 
certainly a little mad.” The learned and bene- 
volent Dr. Parr used to say of such men, that they 
were certainly cracked: but that the crack let in 
light ;—and even then, it is to be feared, he esti- 
mated them too highly. Such men adopt, as true, 
the most improbable assertions, and believe it pos- 
sible to achieve impossibilities; they are full of 
discoveries, and secrets, and novel methods in art 
and science, in mechanics, in medicine, and in 
government. They torment the village apothecary 
and locksmith with specifics and perpetual motion, 
and fatigue the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
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schemes for relieving the nation from debt. The 
explanation is, that they can attend, but not con- 
tinuously . they can remember, but not always 
accurately; and they can compare, but resem- 
blances only ;—differences escape them ; objections 
are hidden from them; and their conclusions are 
almost invariably incorrect. They follow every 
loose and deceptious analogy, mistake the order of 
phenomena, and apply the terms of one series to a 
collection differmg from it, except in one or two 
parts alone. Assuredly, when such unsettled minds 
become altogether crazy, it is not just to lay the 
fault upon their learning or their genius. 

Let us look, on the other hand, over the list of 
the great philosophers of all the countries of the 
world,—men whose material organization permitted 
the most extensive exercise of the mental faculties; 
the great statesmen, the great historians, the men 
of science and literature; and it will be acknow- 
ledged, that between minds of this rank, and’ the 
mad, there is but small connexion. Their great- 
ness arose from the excellence of every faculty, 
conjoined in some with the particular vigour of one. 
‘The mad who are thought to resemble them, may 
often be distinguished by the predominance of one 
‘faculty, but that faculty is generally the Imagi- 
nation, and it is conjoined with an imperfect exer- 
cise of attention and comparison. Even among 
the poets, those at least who will continue to rank 
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as such as long as a love of poetry remains in the 
world, nothing is so rare as to find actual madness, 
We now and then see the daring imagination 
almost too powerful for the other faculties, or the 
intensity of emotion impeding or perverting the 
reasoning faculty, but only for a time. In such 
minds a mighty struggle may take place, and the 
mind can bear it and survive. The life of Alfieri, 
and that of our own Byron, two men who seem in 
many respects to have had a singular resemblance 
to each other, present us with such examples of 
this kind of struggle, as to make any attempt to 
prove its possibility superfluous. In both, the 
result was the same; an eventual ascendancy of 
the judgment, greatness of intellectual perform- 
ance, and wisdom in action; for it seems to me 
that both these great men were no less thus dis- 
tinguished, than by the greatness of their poetical 
performances; and that the greatest poets, in 
short, of ancient, or of modern times, have gene- 
rally been men who would have been distinguished 
in any walk of intellectual exertion. Those who, 
after signalising themselves as poets, have lost the 
use of reason, have generally been men whose 
circumstances and situation did not keep the facul- 
ties of their minds in healthful exercise, and, in 
whom, whilst the judgment was allowed to sleep, 
the imagination was indulged to a morbid excess. 
K 2 
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Defect of the Comparing power is observable in 
the pursuits and progress of many men in all 
professions. The industry of such men is great, 
but often ill-directed: they do not distinguish 
trifles from things of importance, and are generally 
occupied about matters of little worth. In my 
own profession, we see such minds engaged in 
the prosecution of minute observations; all the 
larger features of pathology, all general principles 
of practice, escape them; but a symptom not 
heeded or not valued by others, or any deviation 
from common anatomical arrangement, or a line 
in the face, or a pimple on the hand, or a streak 
on the tongue, or a pretended specific, fills them 
with the anticipated delight of a discovery. They 
do not compare one symptom with another; they 
pronounce diseases to exist, which are really not 
present ; they do not contrast the reputation of a 
new medicine with that of other medicines, once 
brought forward in the same way, and then aban- 
doned ; they do not compare effects with causes, 
but suppose they have cured diseases which were 
only imaginary, with specifics of which the virtue 
is equally imaginary; and thus, but in a state of 
continual satisfaction, they grow old without expe- 
rience. These errors, and many others, to which 
something analogous may doubtless be found in 
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every department of study, arise from defective 
powers of comparing one thing with another. 

Those whom we consider to be persons of judg- 
ment, are persons capable of accurate comparison, 
in all circumstances and situations: and every 
defect of judgment, not amounting to insanity, 
seems to arise from some obstruction existing in the 
way of this accurate comparison. The dullness of 
the senses, the inertness of the memory, the want 
of imagination, or any other impairment of any of 
these faculties, may impede or obstruct the faculty 
of comparison; and to whatever extent they do 
impede it, to that extent they obscure the judg- 
ment: and when this faculty cannot be exerted, in 
consequence of the great depravement or impair- 
ment of any of the other faculties, the mind is no 
longer sane. 

There is an exemplification of a defect in the 
power or ex rcise of the comparison which is so 
common, as perhaps to seem hardly worthy of 
being mentioned; and which is furnished by 
persons who are continually finding out resem- 
blances. Every stranger to whom they are intro- 
duced is strikingly like some friend: every building 
is exactly like some other building. These ob- 
servers see only resemblances, in consequence of 
hasty and imperfect comparison: and are incapable, 
either naturally or as a result of mental indolence, of 
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making habitual distinctions. Thus what appears 
to arise from a quickness of the comparing power, 
is produced by its feebleness. 

Dr. Reid relates an amusing instance of inde- 
cision, which I should account for by saying, that 
the comparing powers were defective; that of a 
patient who remained in bed all day, under the 
embarrassment of being unable to determine what 
pair of pantaloons he should put on. As soon as he 
had invested himself in any one pair, he began to 
discover reasons for preferring another. ‘ Every 
thing he did, he regretted having done, and of 
what he had neglected to do, he regretted the 
omission.”—This will be recognised as nothing 
more than an aggravation of what we not unfre- 
quently remark in persons of great indecision, a - 
small degree of talent, and an ardent temperament; 
every day brings a change of opinion, and every 
change is asserted with equal vehemence; so that 
these persons are found to be exceedingly inconve- 
nient in all matters of business; sometimes useful as 
allies by the mere force they present to the enemy, 
but not unfrequently, like elephants employed in 
war, turning round, and becoming formidable to 
their friends. In these persons the perceptive fa- 
culties are active, and the physical energy is consi- 
derable, but the reflective faculties have not sufficient 
controlling power; they can attend enough to 
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jearn many particulars, but they do not compare 
the particulars with sufficient accuracy to form 
correct and stable judgments.* 

It is here; among the varieties of mind in which 
the comparing power is sluggish, that I must place 
most of the cases which are commonly designated 
as cases of Eccentricity, and the distinguishing of 
which from cases of actual insanity, has given occa- 
sion for so much dispute, and is indeed often diffi- 
cult. Eccentricity in fact is connected with a 
diseased state of the comparing faculty, and any 
affection of that faculty brings a man nearer to the 
condition of a lunatic. It is often associated with 
diseased sensations, and we shall see that Insanity 
consists of a diseased state of one or more of the 


* This is not the only variety of character, of which it may 
occur to some of my readers, that the Phrenological system 
affords the best apparent explanation. The facts alluded to in 
the text, many of the phenomena of disease, and the observation ~ 
of all mankind, seem to me to prove that the first principles of 
Phrenology are founded in nature. On these it is very probable 
that many fancies and errors may have been built: but now that 
anatomy and physiology have together penetrated so far into the 
separateness of structure and functions of the nerves, of the spinal 
marrow, and even of certain portions of the cerebral mass, I can 
see nothing which merits the praise of being philosophical in the 
real or affected contempt, professed by so many anatomists and 
physiologists, for a science which, however imperfect, has for its 
object the demonstration that for other functions, the existence of 
which none can deny, there are further separations and distinc- 
tions of hitherto unexplained portions of nervous matter. 
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faculties of the mind, involving a loss of the power 
of comparing. A very eccentric man, therefore, 
is always a near neighbour to the madman. 
Eccentricity may be divided into two species: 
one, in which the departure from custom is plainly 
repugnant to reason; the other, in which it is ap- 
parently reasonable. I knew a man who spent his 
days in bed, and invariably got up at night: this 
was eccentricity repugnant to reason. Butif a 
man wears a white linen coat in July, or a very 
broad brimmed hat of light manufacture, it may be 
that the coat and hat are cooler, and therefore 
better, than the coats and hats commonly worn ; 
here is an appearance of reason, but an appearance 
only: for the custom of wearing a warm coat and 
stronger hat has really arisen from long experience 
of the short continuance and great uncertainty of 
the hot weather, in consequence of which, the 
linen coat. and frail hat are on the whole less 
convenient and less suitable than a hat of beaver 
and a coat of woollen cloth. The general atten- 
tion, memory, and comparison of the people of this 
country, have come to such a conclusion ; but the 
eccentric individual has not come to the conclusion. 
His attention has been unduly attracted by the 
sensations of a few hot days; he has not paid the . 
same attention to the sudden, but common, inter- 
ruptions occasioned by inclement weather; his 
memory and imagination revive or recall the first, 
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and not the last; he decides or judges therefore; 
that he should accommodate his dress to the first; 
and his judgment is on this point defective. 

All eccentricity, then, is a departure from sound 
judgment ; it may be avery slight departure, but still 
it is a departure. It may still be contended, that 
the man whom I call eccentric, is in fact acting 
reasonably, and that the rest of mankind are acting 
contrary to the dictates of sound judgment. The 
first person who used an umbrella in London was. 
followed about the streets by the crowd: he de- 
parted from the custom of the people. It may be 
asked if he was eccentric, and consequently if his 
carrying an umbrella was a departure from reason ? 
The answer is, no. The practice was new, and 
excited surprise : but so plainly reasonable that every 
body fell into it: insomuch that if a man were now 
to walk in the rain without an umbrella, we should 
justly consider such eccentricity, if voluntary, a 
proof of a departure from sound judgment. In 
both cases, then, the general custom of mankind is 
the rule, the departure from which constitutes’ ec- 
centricity. : 

It will commonly be found, that eccentric persons 
have defects or excess of one or more of the sen- 
sations; or that the memory is partial, and, as it 
were, holds only certain circumstances, the recalling 
of which leads to certain peculiarities of conduct; 
or that the imagination has been unduly impressed 
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by certain accidents, the colours of which it reflects 
on certain parts of life, which are distinguished by 
eccentric actions: and in so many cases this im- 
pairment of one of the other faculties, together 
with a total loss of the comparing power, produces 
actual insanity, that we shall find numerous eccen- 
trics unavoidably classed with lunatics, and _be- 
longing, therefore, to another chapter. 

That a gentleman of rank in a learned profession, 
should indulge in unusual taciturnity in his hours 
of pleasure; should in fact not speak to his do- 
mestics above once or twice a year, but be obeyed 
by a system of domestic signals; is a proof of sin- 
gular eccentricity, and arose probably, in the first 
instance, from some erroneous train of reasoning 
long forgotten; or perhaps from the mere habit of 
inattention to all common objects: but the person 
exhibiting this conduct is able to adopt opposite 
habits, and can conform in these particulars, as in 
others, to what the generality of mankind have 
agreed upon as the most convenient. 

A learned clergyman falls into slovenly habits of 
dress, indulges in every whim that arises in his 
mind, and becomes remarkable for his eccentricity: 
but every now and then he shows that he can act 
like other people; andif placed in a new situation, 
removed, for example, from a remote living to the 
metropolis, he indulges in new clothes, is seen to — 
be more particular about the brushing of his hat, 
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and the adjustment of his wig; becomes reconciled 
to gloves, and to shoes without nails; and, in short, 
conforms to the world in which he lives. The 
man, then, who is merely eccentric can, if he exerts 
himself, act rationally and leave off his eccentricity. 
The lunatic cannot. The eccentric man also com- 
monly justifies his eccentricity more speciously and | 
more calmly ; or perhaps laughs at it himself: the 
madman seldom justifies his peculiarities with much 
skill, is provoked by contradiction, and is very 
seldom capable of joining in a laugh which is raised 
against himself. 

Cases there certainly are, on the boundary line 
between eccentricity and madness, which seem to 
bid defiance to definition; but they are generally 
resolvable into the effects of habit in confirming 
triflmg actions, at first performed on some insuffi- 
cient grounds of reasoning. Any anxiety likely 
to arise from these cases is, however, at an-end, 
when we really consider what circumstances alone 
can justify interference. -It is repugnant to every 
idea of that rational freedom which all ought to 
enjoy, that a man should not do as he chooses 
with his time, or his property, so long as he does 
not inflict direct injury on others; although when- 
ever he does inflict such injury, the law must 
surely mterpose to protect the persons injured : 
but the law discriminates between persons really 
injured and those who only imagine themselves to 
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be so. An old bachelor may indulge in a thousana 
extravagances, and imprudences, and absurd freaks, 
which in the father of a family would justify | 
interference for the protection of his children. 
The old bachelor’s conduct may be very foolish, 
and very wrong, and may end in the destruc- 
‘tion of his own health or property; but I. do 
not see how any restraint can be put upon such 
a man, without endangering the safety of every one 
who allows himself at any time to depart from formal 
rules of living. If the inconsistencies, the pecu- 
liarities, the minute acts of folly, of a single month, 
were arrayed in evidence against some very sensible 
persons, they would themselves be surprised to 
find what evidence of eccentricity their conduct had 
furnished : and I suppose there are few individuals 
who do not acknowledge to themselves, that some 
portion of their habitual conduct is not consistent 
with the dictates of their better judgment ; if not 
in their morals, at least in some of the trifling but 
often recurring actions of life. The fault of the 
eccentric man is, that he carries this to excess in 
things which are conspicuous. 

There is a tradition of no very ancient date, in 
a northern county, of which a very eccentric indi- 
vidual is the subject, and which may be mentioned 
here. A middle-aged gentleman, who had never 
married, was remarkable for the exactness of all his 
domestic arrangements, and the religious punctu- 
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ality with which he observed his dinner hour. The 
proceedings of all his household were conducted 
with such unfailing precision, that the effect seemed 
to be produced by the operation of machinery. 
This excellent gentleman left his house one day in 
his pleasure boat, and sailed to a neighbouring sea- _ 
port, as he had frequently done before; ordering 
his dinner to be ready at the usual hour at home, 
and to be ready every day at the same hour until 
his return, if he should stay away a day or two. 
When he arrived at the port, a vessel was about to 
sail for Hamburgh, and he embarked in it, without 
-a word of explanation spoken or written. Day 
after day his well disciplined servants prepared 
dinner for him, and he returned not. From Ham- 
burgh he went to Frankfort, and from Frankfort to 
Vienna, and from Vienna to Paris, and many 
months elapsed before he directed his steps home- 
ward. At last, however, his domestics had the 
satisfaction to see him make his appearance, and 
punctually at the hour of dinner; his meal being 
that day, as every day, quite ready for him. He 
entered his house with the air of a man who had 
only quitted it the day before, made no inquiries, 
and offered no explanations; and as he had no near 
relations or very intimate associates, this piece of 
oddity, like many others in which he indulged, 
remained unexplained to his dying day. Yet this 
is related of a person who never did a foolish thing 
in the common affairs of life, and with whose 
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eccentricities assuredly no one had the smallest 
right to interfere. 

Another individual took some unpardonable 
offence at the sun; and from that time had his 
windows closed, determining to live and die by 
candle-light. This was merely eccentricity; a vo- 
luntary mode of action, founded on disturbed 
sensation, and approaching as nearly as possible to 
insanity ; but yet not requiring or justifying re- 
straint or compulsion. 


Except as a consequence of disease, it is not 
usual to meet with very marked impairment of the 
faculty of Memory. Of its decay in old age, 
I shall presently speak: but in most adults 
it has a certain exercise, more or less useful, 
and more or less extensive, according to the things 
which have occupied the attention. Its slight 
impairments, in consequence of which words or 
names escape us, or are withheld from the speaker, 
are very common, and do not affect the judgment: 
its greater defects constitute some of the forms 
of absence of mind. Partial impairments of 
memory, of a very curious nature, have been 
observed after diseases aifecting the brain; as the 
loss of a language formerly well-known.  Para- 
lysis, which enfeebles the mind as well as the body, 
is often seen to affect the memory: the patient 
wishes to ask his servant for something which is 
within his sight, and cannot remember its name; 
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or he tries to joi the conversation of his friends, 
and forgets the words which would express his 
ideas. As this impairment is easily observed, it is 
often thought to be the only mental impairment, 
although all the mental faculties have suffered 
some injury from the disease; the attention and 
comparison being weakened, and the imagination 
oppressed. 

Long before old age approaches, many indi- 
viduals are sensible of an impairment of memory ; 
and if any one cause can be pointed out with 
more certainty than another, I should say, that 
the most frequent cause of this defect was mental 
anxiety or disturbance. A man thus affected is 
very sensible of the affection; perhaps he uses 
artificial means to lessen it, but often finds that 
he forgets even what he has taken pains to re- 
member, or what he has determined that he will 
not forget. 

A gentleman of considerable attainments, after 
long continued attention to various subjects, found 
himself incapable of writing what he sat down to 
write; and wishing to write a cheque, could get no 
farther than the first two words; he found that he 
wrote what he did not mean to write, but by no 
effort could write what he intended. This impair- 
ment of his memory and attention lasted about 
half an hour, during which time his external senses 
were not impaired, but the only ideas which he 
had were such as the imagination dictated, without 
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order and without object. He knew also, during 
this time, that when he spoke, the words he uttered 
were not the words he wished to utter. When he 
recovered, he found that in his attempt to write the 
cheque, he had, instead of the words “ fifty dollars, 
being one half-year’s rate,” put down “ fifty dollars 
through the salvation of Bra—”’ but could not 
recollect what train of ideas had suggested the 
latter words, or what their meaning had been. * 
Sir Everard Home relates an instance in which 
the celebrated John Hunter was affected for nearly 
half an hour with a loss of memory, and could not 
recognize the house or the street in which he was, 
nor even the name of the street when it was men- 
tioned to him. But the subjects of both these 
cases were conscious of the temporary loss; it 
' was not so considerable as to induce, nor was it 
accompanied by, a loss of the comparing power, 
and the understanding remained sound. 

_ Dullness, or want of activity in the memory, in 
consequence of which a man does not recollect. 
what he has formerly learnt, until it is too late to 
speak or too late to act, is commonly united with 
equal sluggishness of all the faculties. The judg- 
ment of such a man is correct, but he requires time 
to perform the preliminary actions of attention and 


* This case is mentioned by Dr. Crichton, in his Inquiry into 
Mental Derangement ; and by Dr. Mumford, in his Study of 
Medicine, Vol. IV., p. 170. 
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comparison. He understands a witty remark, and 
detects a sophistical argument; but his reply comes 
when the subject is forgotten, and his laugh begins 
when that of the rest of the company has ceased. 
This state of the faculties is consequently very 
inconvenient for practical and ordinary purposes, 
much of the wisdom of common life depending on 
the prompt application of what has been learnt to 
what is to be done. If such is the character of a 
public man, he is confounded by a bold opponent, 
whose speech he can triumphantly confute the day 
after: if he is a medical practitioner, he thinks, on 
his way home from seeing a patient, of some com- 
bination of medicine which exactly suits the case: | 
and in society such individuals are compelled to 
listen to the most astounding assertions, of which 
they know the incorrectness, without being able, 
on the instant, to set the company right. As the 
memory is the only repository of the thoughts, the 
value of its stores is much diminished by such want 
of readiness of access, and therefore, although it 
has been too exclusively regarded, the care of this 
faculty is justly deemed essential to a well exercised 
mind. My own observation has not confirmed an _ 
opinion which has been frequently repeated in dif- 
ferent books during the last ten years, that the 
memory is commonly only faithful with respect to 
peculiar impressions, as of number, of words, of 
form, &e., and treacherous as to the rest. It is of 
L 
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course most stored with the objects which each 
individual has attended to; and if it is observed to 
be in some retentive of words, and in others of 
numbers, and in others of facts, the explanation of 
the peculiarity is to be sought for in the manner in 
which the attention has been exercised in the 
particular cases. At the same time, the disposition 
to attend to certain objects, rather than to others, 
certainly seems to belong to the original mental 
constitution of the individual. 


The Imagination is subject to great diversities. 
This wonderful faculty, the peculiar office and 
influence of which has been already described, 
and without which the mind of man would be as 
uninteresting as that of the lower animals, or “a 
vast unblessed desert; the abode of silence and 
inaction ; lifeless, soulless, and stript of all those 
ornaments which make it now so various and 
beautiful ;”* like that cheerless waste which the 
Aristotelians conceived the moon to be; is subject 
to inequalities which often even endanger the well- 
being of the mental constitution. Continually in 
action, rapid and pervading in its flight, its errors 
are often only momentary ; but by frequent repe- 
tition, or by long indulgence, they become serious. 

A morbid activity of this faculty interferes with 
that steady application of the mind which is 
* Life of Galileo.—Library of Useful Knowledge. 
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essential for the completion of any undertaking. 
We read an admired author, on a subject requiring 
attention and thought; but a graceful expression, 
a lively illustration, kindles the imagination, and 
we are carried far away from the author and the 
subject ; and this accident, by continual repetition, 
would completely suppress thought, and cause 
much of the time supposed to be spent in study to 
be merely time lost in reverie. The imagination 
works, in these instances, through the medium of 
the association of ideas: it gathers together from 
the boundless regions of space, and time, and 
sense, and memory, all that can be united by a 
single link of connexion or resemblance, and 
observes no kind of rule or order, so that the 
gravest, perhaps the sublimest conceptions are 
speedily followed by the most absurd and grotesque 
images. It is thus that the productions of a man 
possessed of great talents, but incapable of regu- 
lating this process of imagination, so often resemble 
the old remains of gothic architecture; and our 
admiration of what is grand in design and beautiful 
in execution, is qualified by meeting at unexpected 
turns and angles with a mixture of what is low and 
barbarous in conception, and ludicrously inconsis- 
tent with the general plan. 

That men of poetical temperament should be 
subject to the excesses and to the diseases of the 
imagination, a faculty possessed by them in pecu- 

L 2 
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liar activity, is naturally to be expected. But, as 
I have already said that it is a common error to 
consider great wits allied to madness, so it will be 
found that those poets, who have been the most 
highly gifted with imagination, have been least 
prone to its diseases. The eulogium of Cowley, 
on his lamented friend Hervey, is the true eulo- 
gium of a-great poet : 
‘‘ So strong a wit did Nature to him frame, 
As all things, but his judgment, overcame; 


His judgment like the heavenly moon did show, 
Tempering that mighty sea below :” 


and Denham’s expressions, when speaking in praise 
of Cowley himself, are equally discriminative,— 


‘‘ His fancy and his judgment such, 
Each to the other seemed too much.” 


No error can be more unjust towards the whole 
race of poets, who deserve that high name, than to 
suppose them to be persons merely distinguished 
by imagination. It was either Steele or Addison, 
and either is a great authority, who, in reply to 
a correspondent in the Spectator who desired to 
know what was necessary to a man in order to 
become a great poet, replied, “‘that he should be 
a very accomplished gentleman ;” and the answer, 
if properly understood, is no less true than it is 
witty and brief. With the active imagination indis- 
pensable to the poet, is conjoined a most vigilant 
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attention, great readiness of comparison, chiefly of 
resemblances, but not entirely of resemblances,—for 
his figures to be satisfactory must be just, as well as 
striking ;—a memory most retentive; and a judg- 
ment highly correct, and even fastidious. Some of 
the great poets have already been alluded to, and I 
may incur censure for reverting to the subject ; but 
any one who is acquainted with the writings and 
literary history of two who have not yet been 
mentioned by me, Virgil and Pope, will know that — 
not a word in this description is without the 
support of unquestionable examples. 

Insanity is generally considered to have effected 
a signal triumph, when it appeared in the powerful 
and most prolific mind of Dean Swift. But the 
mind of Swift, though powerful and prolific, was 
ardently exerted, during a great part of his life, 
either upon works permitting an almost unlicensed 
exercise of the imagination, and in which nothing, 
if it proved witty, could be deemed absurd; or 
wasted, according to the whim of the moment, 
upon mere trifles: it was never devoted, for any 
length of time, to a great work which called for a 
regular and persevering exercise of the reasoning 
and judging faculties; and many hours and days 
seem to have been yielded up to what Johnson has 
called, “ debauchery of the mind;” an indulgence 
of the pleasure arising from the creation of fan- 
tastic images, or the devising of extravagant 
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incidents, Thus his attention ran wild and unre- 
strained, and his strong imagination gained by 
degrees entire possession of him, exercising, almost 
unresisted, all the power which that faculty has 
been stated to possess: his judgment became 
habitually foiled, and eventually weakened, by his 
morbid sensations, by his prejudices, by his ungo- 
verned passions, and by a peculiar and _ hateful 
misanthropy ; and it is charitable to say, that some 
of his inhuman eccentricities were the beginning 
of his madness. 

It is not, then, the imagination that is allied to 
madness, but its excess, in minds unendowed with 
a proportionate share of the other faculties; and 
the reason is, that this excess impedes just com- 
parison, furnishing another example of an impaired 
judgment, or an unsound mind, consisting of the 
impairment or loss of one or more of the faculties 
of the mind, accompanied with the loss of the 
comparing power. 

Few men are so happily constituted as not to 
find, that the imagination is exposed to frequent 
temporary impairment, when any passion is called 
into vehement action. Resentment excites the 
imagination to dress detested objects or persons in 
odious and extravagant colours: their faults are 
magnified ; and even their good actions are looked 
upon as faults in disguise. The affections, on the 
other hand, array every beloved object in the 
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colours of faultless beauty, and the very errors of 
those we admire seem but the excesses of an 
amiable and sensitive mind. To feelings so oppo- 
site, and to both in quick succession, the imagina- 
tion lends its power. Friendship which seems as 
if it would last for ever, is “ within an hour” suc- 
ceeded by coldness, derision, aversion, hatred; and 
the very circumstances which were the aliment 
of pleasure and attachment, become the food of 
disgust. In all these cases, the imagination, roused 
by an ungoverned or an unhappy passion, is 
in diseased excess; and the power of exercising 
just comparison is so nearly destroyed, that we are 
actually on the limits of insanity, on the subject 
which engrosses us.—But we are often rather un- 
willing than unable to make just comparisons, and 
are conscious of the injustice even of those feelings 
in which we indulge. It is only when the power 
of comparing is actually Jost, that the insanity 
declares itself, and that the disappointment of a 
lover, or the fancied wrongs of a neglected fa- 
vourite, seek gratification or redress in crime. 

The Imagination is materially concerned in 
effecting what is called the Association of Ideas. 
Its activity causes sounds and images to be brought 
up in quick succession, whenever any sound or 
image happens to be present which has the slight- 
_ est connexion with others; and, where the activity 
is excessive, matter of association is of course 
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never wanting. It is to this that we are indebted 
for most of the charm of conversation, as distin- 
guished from prosing; when every subject in turn 
gains a little attention, and yields to another, which 
some word or observation of one of the inter- 
locutors recalls to the mind of another. The 
conversation of an individual commonly shows 
how far the faculty of association is exercised. 
One man adheres to his subject, enters fully into 
detail, supposes his hearers as destitute of imagi- 
nation as himself, and is never content to make a 
brief allusion, but must describe every thing; 
this man belongs to the fearful family of prosers. 
But there are other branches of the family, in 
whom the imagination is too active and vagrant: 
these fly from subject to subject, still contriving 
“in one weak, washy, everlasting stream,” to sus- 
tain continuousness of talk; and inflict as much 
suffering on the hearer, as the heavier plodder who 
completely exhausts one topic before he removes 
his sluggish faculties to another. Offenders of this 
kind would be much surprised to learn, that they 
really deflect a little from sound mind towards 
insanity: but the lunatic asylum shows us the 
excess of the faults of both, in the wretched man 
whose dead imagination offers no image to relieve 
him from the intolerable pressure of one insane 
idea; and in the happier lunatic, whose words flow 
on, through every possible variety of subjects, 
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mingling the past and present, without order, 
system, or sense, from morning until night. 

There is in many persons a visible want of 
imagination, which entails no serious consequences. 
It deprives them of the power of deriving pleasure 
from the works of writers of imagination, or of 
succeeding in any pursuit requiring the exercise of 
fancy ; but as they are generally quite unable to 
comprehend the pleasures which they are denied, 
they suffer nothing from their loss. I have some- 
times been amused to observe the difficulty with 
which such persons get through the reading of an 
ordinary letter, written in a somewhat difficult 
hand: in their minds, no word, or part of a sen- 
tence, seems to suggest the possible nature of those 
which immediately succeed, and to decypher is to 
them a task of more difficulty than it would be to 
others to translate. They unriddle each word by 
itself, like an hieroglyphic character; not being 
supplied with instantaneous conjectures concerning 
the meaning of what follows. A more serious 
disadvantage arising from the want of imagination 
is, that it endangers too great an attachment of the 
attention to one pursuit, or to one idea, which may 
become a mental disease. 

Although our mental associations are revived by 
the imagination and memory with extreme rapidity, 
they are yet often the foundation of our opinions of 
things and persons, and the source, consequently, 
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of many of our actions. When we say that we 
are attracted by any one’s discourse, or by the 
expression of his features, or when we say we have 
an instinctive dislike to a man, we are often unable 
to trace the particulars of the association from 
whence our regard or aversion arises; and the 
feeling appears to us to be almost unavoidable. 
If, however, we desire to act justly towards others, 
we subject these feelings to examination, and to 
Just comparison, and are careful not to leave our 
opinions to be determined by chance. . ‘The asso- 
ciation may be a just one; in which case exami- 
nation confirms it: but it is often unjust, and then 
our examination corrects it; so that the actions 
arising out of these associations, which may happen 
to be wise or foolish, may be regulated by our 
judgment. We may be too indolent to take this 
trouble; and we may consequently act foolishly 
and unjustly, or even wickedly, in conformity to 
the association; but so long as the association of 
ideas is not beyond our power of suspension and 
revision, we are not mad: we can examine it, we 
can exercise our attention and comparison upon it, 
and correct our erroneous judgment, and amend 
our foolish, or unjust, or wicked conduct. When 
the association of ideas is so involuntary, so im- 
perative and uncontrollable, that we cannot com- 
mand it, cannot revise and correct it, cannot in 
fact exercise our comparison concerning those 
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ideas or feelings which constitute it, or which arise 
out of it, then we have lost our reason; then the 
faculty of imagination is in morbid excess, the 
power of attention is impaired, and comparison 
being no longer exercised, we are mad concerning 
that particular association of ideas. One of the 
most common phenomena of insanity is this sub- 
mission of the mind to a morbid association, 
respecting the motives of friends and relatives. 
Insanity is deferred for a time, and the individual 
is conscious of the error, though hardly able to 
resist it. He reasons with himself; that is, he 
compares his morbid feelings with whatever is 
calculated to counteract them; and he decides 
- against himself, and accuses himself of unkindness. 
But, by degrees, the imagination contributes more 
and more to overpower him; he no longer makes 
just comparisons, and he indulges in the most 
unjust dislike of his kindest friends, or in absolute 
hatred of his most affectionate relatives. 

A great part of the business of education, in its 
largest sense of moral as well as intellectual 
culture, is to form just associations of ideas; and 
to prepare the mind to form them for itself. Rapid 
as the process of association seems to be, and as if 
involuntary, it is controllable, and may in all 
important things be governed by processes of at- 
tention and comparison; though in many cases, the 
attention and comparison being slight, the associa- 
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tion is not correct in proportion to its strength. 
To form good associations of ideas is to examine 
the resemblances and differences of ideas; and 
although associations may chance to be useful 
which have been hastily formed, they can only be 
rendered certainly so by being formed with care. 
The most ordinary thoughts, words, and actions, 
those to which every waking moment gives birth, 
are intimately connected with certain rapid deci- 
sions of the judgment, either effected by swift 
operations of the attention and comparison at the 
time, or by such operations made at a former 
time, of which the results have been certain asso- 
ciations, by which we are no less strongly impelled. 
To correct these associations, when they are of a 
nature to influence the performance of our duty, is 


of course most essential to correctness of conduct. - 


To associate phenomena in their true order, forms a 
large part of what we call science; and to associate 
all ordinary phenomena with such trains of habi- 
tual thought or reflection as may secure a habit of 
useful exertion, is no inconsiderable part of wisdom. 


Defect of one or more of the mental faculties 
might be illustrated by a thousand examples, taken 
almost at hazard from the specimens afforded in 


every society of men. We meet with many indi- | 


viduals of great activity, who attain a kind of 
distinction by dint of exertion, in whom the chief 
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mental faculties are attention and memory; and 
whose powers of comparing are very feeble. Such 
persons are indefatigable in learning, and in re- 
peating what they have learnt; but they are never 
original, or, in anything requiring judgment, at all 
to be depended upon. Having little imagination, 
they are not harassed with views of unattainable 
perfection, but are satisfied with their own per- 
formances ; and, attempting nothing great, imagine 
that whatever they attempt they can accomplish. 
If the imagination has a little exercise in such 
minds, it either follows a short way in the course 
of those whose flight is higher, or contents itself 
with weaving flimsy theories, which only live until 
they are expressed in words; or in forming some 
new, and generally some incorrect, combination of 
old thoughts. This character of mind, which is 
merely fitted for the every-day business of a 
common station, and which converts the occupa- 
tions of the highest station into common business, 
is now and then enlivened, oddly enough, by a sort 
of universal ambition; and the individual, so com- 
pounded, spends his life in continual efforts to be 
distinguished; floats upon the passing wonder of 
the day, or the accepted theories of his time; 
either striving to seem to guide the stream which 
commands him, or opposing, with energy and fire, 
opinions to which most people have some time— 
before ceased to pay much attention. : 
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Society abounds also with individuals whose 
sensations are acute, and who have an intimate 
acquaintance with all the common circumstances 
of life, men who perform common duties actively 
and accurately, but whose faculties are quite un- 
equal to any duty requiring accurate comparison, 
or even memory and imagination. These are the 
great instruments by which greater intellects act 
upon the mass of their fellow-creatures ; and are 
so numerous, that no fear is more idle than that of 
the order of society being much disturbed by the 
most extensive diffusion of education. If to this 
character of mind we suppose the addition of a 
very retentive memory, we have an individual 
capable of making enormous acquisitions, but inca- 
pable of adding any thing from his own thoughts: 
one who may become a great scholar, but not one 
who will ever obtain that influence over his fellow- 
men which arises from superior wisdom. If the 
purpose and objects of education had not, by those 
accustomed to the common modes of it followed in 
many public institutions, been supposed to be nearly 
hmited to the cultivation of memory, it would have 
occurred to the opponents of education that there 
was something more to be learnt than all could 
learn, and that there were uses of learning which 
only a few would ever discover. As far as equality 
depends on the mere acquisition of other men’s 
thoughts, education may easily produce equality ; 
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and thus far, a general education may be a just 
ground of alarm to those who mistake mere acqui- 
sition for knowledge: but the knowledge which 
has been said to be power, comprehends what 
cannot be taught, and what very few can attain of 
themselves. It demands something more than 
mere quickness of sense, and retentiveness of 
memory; and requires, in addition, such an accu- 
racy of comparison, with an imagination so vigorous 
and at the same time so restrained, that even if the 
combination should prove to be common, the very 
wisdom resulting from it would prevent the possi- 
bility of a proper education, or exercise of such 
minds, proving any thing but a blessing to society 
and to the world. 

We often see individuals whose credulity is so 
remarkable, that any fiction gains a temporary 
credit with them; and repeated experience of 
deception fails to protect them from new inven- 
tions. These are always persons who in common 
language are destitute of judgment, and who are 
so in reality. They labour for the most part under 
a natural incapacity of comparing facts and circum- 
stances with such as have been previously known to 
them, so as to detect the inconsistency of some 
with the general constancy of others. It would 
seem also, that the memory of such persons is not 
vigorous. Such a disposition is not incompatible 
with great acquisitions, the mere power of acqui- 
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sition calling for little or no exercise of the judg- 
ment. Nothing is more common than to find 
persons of great learning singularly credulous with 
respect to medicine or to religion. The opposite 
character to this is that of the suspicious man: but 
whilst credulity generally borders on imbecility, the 
erroneous impressions and false reasoning of the 
suspicious man more frequently give to his character 
of mind the darker colour of insanity. 

Closely allied to the credulous man is the Projec- 
tor; a being who has within him indestructible 
sources of happiness. He lives on a single hope for 
many months, but it is the hope of wealth, and fame, 
and power: the hope is at last instantaneously 
destroyed, and destroyed for ever; another friendly 
delusion supplies its place, alike makes the deluded 
man happy for a season, and then yields to some 
other dream. A man of this character lives in a 
world of his own: his thoughts are not other men’s 
thoughts; he has a secret of which they are igno- 
rant ; a key to that for which the crowd about him 
is toiling, but of which not one of the crowd is 
informed. Whoever has amused himself with 
noticing the varieties of men’s characters, must 
have met with persons of this kind, who are 
commonly very inoffensive, possessed of strong 
feelings and a warm imagination, which so inter- 
fere with the perfect comparison of past expe- 
rience and present hopes, as extremely to weaken: 
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the judgment. In such persons, the powers of 
comparison are only weakened, not lost; and 
on subjects concerning which their feelings and 
imagination ‘take no particular interest, they are 
capable of rational thought and action. This pecu- 
liarity of character may present varieties, however, 
the extremes of which approach more and more 
nearly to the confines of insanity ; and when any 
subject so engrosses them as to lead to ruinous 
experiments, and obstinate perseverance in what all 
but themselves see to be a hopeless pursuit, then it ~ 
is commonly observed that they are “ mad upon 
that point,” and the common observation is justified: 
for upon that point the comparing powers seem 
incapable of exercise, in consequence of a want of 
attention to certain facts and reasonings which 
would convince the projector of his folly; and 
then, on that pomt, he is unquestionably not of 
sound mind. 

Certain individuals are observed to go through 
the world stamped with invariable absurdity, yet 
not mischievous or inconvenient enough to be 
treated as madmen. They were silly at school, 
and imprudent in youth; they are weak-minded in 
adult age, or imbecile beyond usual imbecility as 
life declines. In their modes of dress, in the 
regulation of their expenses, in the objects of their 
pursuit, in the objects of their affection, in the 
management of their families, in the education of 
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their children, in their political and religious opi- 
nions, even in the houses which they build, or 
the carriages which they drive, there is still the 
same indication of inalienable folly. In such 
minds the mental faculties are all feeble, but the 
comparing power is especially so. Every silly, 
and vain, and triflmg action, every indication of 
absurd ambition, is the result of an opinion which 
the individual has formed concerning it; and he 
generally thinks himself a person in no degree 
inferior, if not actually superior in talent to his 
neighbours. He often suffers for his folly, but he 
never becomes wise: he sometimes sees, when it is 
too late, that he has been wrong, but he never gets 
right. If he could compare one thing justly with 
another, things past with the things proposed, this 
could not be; but he cannot compare: perhaps 
things may make no lasting impression upon him, 
are imperfectly attended to, and faintly remem- 
bered; but’'the inconvenience of these defects is still 
that they prevent his possessing materials for just 
comparison ; and therefore his judgment is always 
defective, and his actions are always injudicious. 

A very curious form of impaired mind is now 
and then met with in individuals who, without any 
particular want of principle, and often without 
assignable motive, are disposed to exaggerate every 
thing; have a certain fondness for embellishment. 
which interferes with the truth of what they: 
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narrate; a disposition to indulge the imagination, 
combined with an indifference to fact and reality ; 
or make an involuntary and constant commixion 
of what has passed through a wandering mind 
with what has really passed before their sight. 
These may seem to be expressions unnecessarily 
remote from the very plain one, of such persons 
being-addicted to lying; but the exaggerations and 
inventions of such people are different in many 
respects from common lying, for the purposes of 
immediate advantage ; and seem to be often quite 
involuntary. This disposition is now and then 
seen, like any other mental peculiarity, to pervade 
a whole family; and is certainly very seldom, if 
indeed it be ever, combined with any great degree 
of perfection in the intellectual faculties. I have 
known remarkable instances of it in habitual 
drunkards, in their brief intervals of sobriety : and 
it is not at all uncommon ‘in lunatics. Those in 
whom it is a mere propensity are not unconscious 
of their own exaggerations, and if reminded of 
them, as if they were exercises of their wit, will 
even acknowledge them. They have not lost the 
power of comparing what they say with what: is 
true, and with what they remember: they are. 
therefore persons whose minds are’ only impaired ; 
in whom there’is a defect which does not amount 
to what we commonly call insanity. The intel- 

lectual actions on which an adherence to truth 
M 2 
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depends, if we may so speak, are weak, but not lost. 
Between them and the lunatic who delights in 
lying and exaggeration, there is some difference : 
the latter cannot suspend his romantic details, 
either cannot remember what is true, or has lost 
the power of uttermg it: he is overcome by the 
suggestions of fancy, which mix themselves with 
all that he endeavours to say, and he cannot 
distinguish what is real from what is unreal; he 
cannot perceive the difference between truth and 
falsehood, he cannot compare the facts of one with 
the inventions: of the other; and this loss of com- 
parison, supervening on the mental impairment, 
removes him from the class of men of sound mind, 
and constitutes him a lunatic. : 

In surveying all these varieties of weakness in 
the human intellect, with all the aggravations of 
which they become capable, from slight impairment 
to hopeless disease, every man, I imagine, may 
recognise in a more permanent form some of the 
transient imperfections of his own nature. 

The extravagant indulgence and dominion of 
hope, of fear, of anger, of despair, and all the 
terrible revelations of the madhouse, do but exhibit 
the more intense and permanent existence of emo- 
tions and of errors which have, at some time or 
‘other, predominated in the observer himself: and 
with reference to the last variety which has been 
mentioned, even the exaggerations of the lunatic 
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cannot but remind most men of their occasional 
disposition to heighten the interest of subjects, con- 
cerning which they suspect the hearer of an incli- 
nation to be somewhat indifferent. In the medical 
profession, it is no uncommon circumstance to be 
required to listen to the long details of cases, which 
the narrator considers to be indicative of a skill 
and activity very rarely equalled; and I presume 
other professions and occupations furnish oppor- 
tunities for the same pleasure in him who relates, 
and the same suffering in him to whom the wonders 
are related. ‘The wards of a lunatic asylum present 
us with an amusing reflection of the same particu- 
lars, very slightly magnified. A medical lunatic 
relates that he rode more miles, bled and cured more 
patients, attended more labours, and killed more 
horses, than all the rest of the practitioners of his 
county put together. A lunatic lawyer tells you 
that he has baffled the ingenuity of rogues, whom 
no one else could circumvent; has opposed coun- 
sellors, contradicted judges, and overpowered juries. 
A mad soldier has fought and bled more than all 
the soldiers who have fought and bled since the 
days of Alexander. Even a mad bailiff delights 
to tell how he insinuated himself through doors and 
barred gates, and baffled all the caution of evasive 
debtors. Most of these persons will also boast of 
having the finest houses, and the finest horses and 
carriages in the world; and these boastings certainly 
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constitute a kind of satire upon the common con- 
versation. of numerous individuals whose 1 1S 
never called in question. 

With each peculiarity of character, will be found 
some peculiarity of mind, some deficiency or in- 
equality in certain faculties ; and.as such deficiency 
more or less impairs the comparing power, it brings 
the individual more or less near to the. state of 
unsound mind; and exposes him to the danger of 
insanity, whenever circumstances occur of a nature 
to act upon his mental imperfection. Even the 
obstinate and wrong headed man, who, haying 
formed an opinion is not open to information and 
conviction, and embarrasses or spoils whatever 
affairs he becomes engaged in, is a man of powers 
of mind extremely limited; unable to exercise the 
power of comparison, so as to detect differences : 
and unites with this mental limitation a great share 
of vanity. If he take advice, it is like Sir Abel 
Handy, when he has made up his mind, “ because 
then it can do him no harm :” but his opinions are 
unsound, and may become highly inconvenient, or 
dangerous. 

A medical witness will never be secure from 
error, if he forgets that Insanity is often but a 
mere aggravation of little weaknesses, or a prolon- 
gation of transient varieties and moods of mind, 
which all men now and then experience ; an exag- 
geration of common passions and emotions, such as 
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fear, suspicion, admiration; or a perpetuation of 
absurdities of thought or action, or of irregularities 
of volition, or of mere sensation, which may occur 
in all minds, or be indulged in by all men, but 
which are cherished and dwelt upon only by a 
mind diseased ; a mind in which, together with the 
impairment of sensation, or of any mental faculty, 
there is (induced by that impairment, or not) a loss 
of the power of making just comparisons. The 
-antipathies and aversions to things and. persons 
which affect all men at some time or other, which 
are associated with some almost forgotten uneasi- 
ness, or ‘arise out of the unavoidable knowledge 
acquired of the infirmities of character of those 
with whom we are most familiar, are retained in the 
mind of him whose comparing power is weakened ; 
an undue importance becomes attached to trifles, 
and from such slight beginnings proceed, first, 
various eccentricities of conduct, and then insane 
actions. The various gradations of mental pecu- 
liarity, up to confirmed madness, may be observed 
even in the same family. In one, eccentricity 
without any visible impulse or motive, but mere 
love of contrariety and oddity ; in another, a per- 
verse pleasure in giving pain and uneasiness to 
other persons ; in a third unreasonable devotion to 
useless learning; in a fourth a morbid sensibility to 
impressions; in a fifth violent and impetuous con- 
duct ; in a sixth, indications of poetical talent ; and 
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in several of these, at certain intervals, short fits of 
insanity, with which perhaps some other member 
of the family is found to be more permanently 
affected. 

In one member of a family we see decided mania, 
requiring restraint. In another occur paroxysms 
of irrationality ; or of ungovernable passions kept 
in restraint by accidental circumstances, or by the 
control of some very influential and strong-minded 
relative. In a third, peculiar modifications of sen- 
sation ; undue alarm on the subject of health, or 
of housebreaking, combined with those irregular 
performances of the ganglionic, involuntary, or 
mixed functions (intestinal contractions and respi- 
ratory offices), to which we give the name of 
Hysteria. In a fourth, merely an eccentricity, a 
disregard for the ordinary customs of society, but 
combined with strict propriety of conduct in all 
material things: perhaps with some virtuous feeling 
carried to excess. There is not one of these indi- 
viduals who might not be proved insane by some 
definition of insanity: but the only one who is 
really insane, is that one by whom correct com- 
parison is no longer made, and whose thoughts, 
words, and actions, result from the erroneous 
decisions that are thus produced. Some of the 
thoughts, and words, and actions, of the eccentric 
person, it may be said, result from erroneous de- 
cisions and imperfect comparison. Such thoughts, 
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words, or actions, are doubtless irrational; and 
if the individual cannot correct them, they are 
proofs of insanity ; but only to the extent to which 
they themselves reach. A rich man may fancy 
that the wearing out of his carriage wheels will 
ruin him; ora man fond of what is new, may buy 
a new lash to his whip every morning: but these 
oddities, which may be traced to certain transient 
fancies, known to all men, and only exaggerated in 
these individuals, do not indicate general unsound- 
ness of mind. 

Many individuals, who conduct themselves ra- 
tionally in the society in which they are restrained 
by the habits of social life, and by the necessity 
of paying some regard to the feelings and wishes 
of those about them, would, if freed from these 
restraints, become guilty of many extravagances 
and eccentricities. Habit has so much, and reason 
so little, to do with men’s every-day actions, that 
the control exercised by the circumstances in 
which they live is almost unperceived by them. 
We find eccentricity in all classes of life, but still 
almost invariably in those who are better off than 
others of their class: even an eccentric cobbler is 
commonly tolerably easy in his circumstances, 
before his eccentricity attracts much notice from 
his wondering neighbours; and the rich and the 
powerful become eccentric from indulging desires 
which those who are not rich or powerful cannot 
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indulge: they do what others only wish to do ; for 
all men are fond of ease, earnest in the pursuit of 
gratification, and require new forms of pleasure. 
The advantage of being unable to follow the mere 
bent of inclination is, that it often protects men 
from absurd and criminal gratifications, and com- 
pels them to seek gratification by exertion and by 
obtaining the favour of society. If the reader 
bears in mind the situation of an eccentric man 
when he has become shut up among lunatics, he 
will see with what force these observations, if they 
contain any portion of truth, apply against a 
system of treatment which excludes the patient 
from all sources of wholesome restraint. 

The examples which have been given may serve 
to show how each of the faculties of the mind may 
be impaired, and impaired without insanity: and, 
at the same time, that when the impairment of any 
of them, or of any one of them, is such as to 
superinduce an inability to perform the act of 
comparison, or is accompanied with the loss of this 
faculty, insanity is the direct and inevitable result ; 
that the decisions are then no longer correct, that 
the judgment is then no longer sound, that the 
actions are then no longer rational. So complete 
a change, however, is not very commonly made all 
at once. Frequent inequalities of mind, and a 
long series of periodical intervals of excitement 
and depression often precede it. These alternations 
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may be perceived in most minds subjected to any 
particular causes of anxiety or agitation; they 
become more marked as the mind becomes weaker; 
and they remain perceptible even when the mind 
has for the most part sunk into idiocy. Every 
now and then there is a better day, more vivacity, 
a delusive appearance of reaction which looks 
as if it might go on to recovery: but the light is 
deceptious, and soon disappears. ‘The same un- 
equal progress towards mental decline is observable 
in many cases which end in insanity : slight pecu- 
harities, or excitement, or depression, occasional 
irritations and violence, transient suspicions, and 
alienations from friends, will show that now and 
then the control of the judgment is weakened ; 
and that, in common language, “the mind is 
going;” but the patient will recover himself again 
and again, until by multiplied repetitions, the un- 
derstanding is seriously and more permanently 
disturbed. 

Although I attempt to take the affections of the 
different faculties in some kind of order, I must 
remark, that without a preponderating weakness, 
or any impairment, of any one faculty in particular, 
there may be a general weakness of all the 
faculties ; a state of cerebral organization permitting 
no alacrity of sense, or depth of emotion; no 
strength of attention, or vigour of memory, or force 
of imagination; a state in which the power of 
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comparing is limited and feeble, and the judgment 
necessarily weak. Many such minds pass through 
the common business of the world without much in- 
convenience to those possessing them ; who readily 
submit to the influences to which they happen to be 
exposed, and are good or bad as it may happen, but 
never very good or very bad; and only exposed to 
signal failure or disgrace when some unfortunate 
accident places them in responsible and conspicuous 
situations. When men of this low rank of intellect 
are possessed of fortune, and of advantageous 
station, it sometimes happens that the absence of 
ordinary circumstances of control, or the flattery 
of dependants, encourages them to such open acts 
of absurdity as cause their intellectual state to 
be inquired to, and a suspicion of insanity to be 
attached to them. Cases of this kind have now 
and then given some embarrassment to medical 
practitioners ; but the question of their sanity turns 
wholly upon the degree of their imbecility. These 
cases are never proper cases for confinement, 
although the care of the property or even of the 
person of the individual is often necessary. ‘The 
want of mental power may be combined with some 
inordinate sensation, or with irregular passions, and 
the individual may sink from one degree of vice 
to another, from gallantry to grossness, or from 
intemperance to. abandoned drunkenness; cases 
certainly justifying some interference, and in which 
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interference would not be objected to by the com- 
munity, provided a proper distinction were made 
between such cases and insanity: for although all 
would, or ought to shrink from treating such an un- 
fortunate individual, however lost and depraved, as 
an actual madman, and from confining him among 
mad people, it is the interest of all that such highly 
inconvenient moral faults should be restrained by 
the legislator, and efficient protection given to 
relations, to females more especially, and to 
children, whom the profligate imbecility of a 
father, a husband, or a brother, often disgraces and 
afflicts, and sometimes irretrievably ruins. A great 
degree of liberty, quite sufficient for much enjoy- 
ment of a man’s property, may be consistent with a 
limitation of his access to intoxicating liquors, or 
to women of vicious character; and if such in- 
terference were never made without flagrant cause, 
it is difficult to see who could have any just 
reason to complain of it.* The state of such 
abandoned men is that in which a morbid sensation 
urges them to intoxication, or other vice; con- 
cerning which they cannot exercise a just com- 


* Dr. Beck informs us, that in the state of New York there is 
a statute, which places the property of habitual drunkards under 
the care of the Chancellor, in the same manner as that of 
Lunatics. The application is made by the overseers of the poor, 
and the person complained of has a right of appeal, on exercising 
which his case is investigated. Mr. Dunlop, one of the Editors 
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parison ; and as far as relates to that sensation and 
the habits arising out of it, they are unquestion- 
ably mad. ‘To check the mad propensity is as 
allowable as to check any other mad propensity, 
and does not, or ought not to imply a complete 
and cruel, because unnecessary restraint. The 
man of sound mind, who feels any bad habit creep- 
ing upon him, makes an effort, and casts it off for 
ever. The man of feeble mind gives way to it; and 
if that care is not taken of him which he cannot 
take of himself, he must be ruined and lost. 
Opposed to this imbecile condition of mind is 
that of increased susceptibility, which in some is 
the result of original organization, and in others 
produced by various accidental causes. The sen- 
sations are too acute; the attention vivid, but 
hurried; the memory and imagination are too 
active; the affections and passions are intense ; and 
the judgment more rapidly than accurately exer- 
cised. Alive to every mental impression, every 
day brings a change of mental character, and the 
very countenance varies so much at different times 
as hardly to appear the same. These are the 


of the English editions of Dr. Beck’s excellent work on Medical 
Jurisprudence, adds, that by the Roman law, a notorious spend- 
thrift was put under guardianship; and by the law of Scot- 
land, a man who from facility of temper, drunkenness, or other 
cause, is liable to be stripped of his property, has the power of 
putting himself under trustees.—Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
edited by Dr. Darnall, p. 252. 
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persons who are distinguished by their irritability ; 
which in some is the result of original constitution, 
in many the mere product of self-indulgence, and 
in some the temporary effect of corporeal distur- 
bance. An engrossing passion, a disturbed di- 
gestion, an irregular circulation in the brain, may 
each produce it. It is seen united with great 
mental activity, in those disposed to hydrocephalus, 
to paralysis, to apoplexy, to epilepsy, to mania, 
and is sometimes the product, often the precursor, 
of these dreadful disorders. Such a state of mind 
is unfavourable to sleep, and want of sleep is often 
seen to. precede such mental disorders as are 
characterised by great irritation. Notwithstanding 
the excited state of the mind, its real power is not 
increased: the attention cannot be calmly and 
perseveringly given to any subject; what is read is 
read hastily, and impatiently ; what is suggested to 
the mind is seldom in such a state fully and plainly 
written, but’ perhaps briefly noted as the matter 
for future composition; the pen of the writer 
moving too slowly for the proper expression of his 
tumultuous thoughts. 

Like other mental irregularities, this excitement, 
or this erythismal state, to use a word familiar to 
medical readers, is a departure from sound mind ; 
and the question of a person’s sanity who is so 
affected, is alsova question which turns wholly on 
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the degree of such departure. Is it, in any parti- 
cular case, so great as to prevent the exercise of 
just comparisons, and to lead to irrational actions ? 
If it is, the individual is, with respect to those 
actions, insane. But are the actions merely im- 
petuous follies? or are they dangerous? The 
propriety of interference depends wholly upon the 
answer to be given to these questions. The di- 
rection of such a mind is important, for every 
stimulus acts upon it, every passion excites it, and 
whilst in one they lead to generosity and valour, in 
another they urge to wild ferocity and crime. In 
the same person, at different periods, or in different 
circumstances, is thus produced conduct apparently 
inconsistent, but naturally arising out of a general 
susceptibility to every feeling. Such individuals 
are a constant source of uneasiness to those who 
regard them, and an enigma to those who only 
see the proofs of their fickleness. They are 
zealous friends, or even indiscreet, but not ca- 
pable of steady attachment : and they are revenge- 
ful and unscrupulous in their animosities. . This 
inconstancy of character may play within an ex- 
tensive range without insanity; but the separate 
actions, by which it is evinced, approach to what is 
irrational; and the wavering and inconstant mind 
itself is certainly allied to that which is insane. 
In its slightest form, and that which is the least 
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possible deviation from sound mind, it has often 
been described as the female character, “‘ varium 
et mutabile semper ; ” 


‘¢ And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made; ” 
and the minds of some women present the most 
striking illustrations of it. Yet it is not peculiar 
to the sex. It is seen in the character of many 
men who are eager in every pursuit, but attached 
to none ; acting under every impulse, and to none 
constant ; rambling from study to study, until their 
minds resemble those once unvalued manuscripts 
of ancient authors, which fell into the hands of 
monks; containing, it may be, some valuable 
matter, but so crossed and scrawled over with 
fancies and conceits, as to be with much difficulty 
legible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MODIFICATIONS OF INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY AND POWER 
BY VARIOUS STIMULI. 


In the two constitutions just described, that of 
the man of weak mental faculties, and that of him 
in whom they are too active, the difference is, that 
no stimulus can rouse the first to more than very 
imperfect and limited action, whilst every stimulus 
produces too much action in the second. Between 
these two states, and differing from both, are to be 
found many mental constitutions, which seem to 
be sensible to various kinds and various degrees of 
stimulus, and often to particular kinds and degrees 
of stimulus only; some being torpid, and others 
hurried and incapable of exertion, excepting when 
the proper stimulus is applied ; the stimulus some- 
times converting a man who passed for a weak and 
undecided person, into a being capable of exer- 
cising the calmest courage, or prompt and saga- 
cious decision; or proving a man, who seemed — 
dead to every feeling, to be capable of great and 
glorious achievements. Among the varieties of the 
mind, these cannot properly be passed over. 

The recent history of our own country has 
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presented an instance of a monarch, justly revered 
for every English virtue, whose habitual manner 
and common conversation furnished ready matter 
of ridicule to the witty and the wicked; but who, 
on occasions of ceremony, and in situations of 
danger, comported himself with all the dignity 
belonging to his birth and station. Sir William 
Yonge, who lived in the reign of George II., af- 
forded an example of a man, who, in ordinary 
circumstances, was thought to pass for less than 
half his real value, being guilty of many impru- 
dencies and follies, and only wise when strongly 
required to think or to act. Sir Robert Walpole 
used to say of him, that “nothing but Yonge’s 
character could keep down his parts, and nothing 
but his parts support his character.” He is de- 
scribed as having been “ vain, extravagant, and 
trifling; simple out of the house, and too ready at 
assertions in it. His eloquence, which was asto- 
nishing, was the more extraordinary, as it seemed to 
come upon him by inspiration ; for he could scarce 
talk common sense in private, on political subjects, 
on which, in public, he could be the most ani- 
mated speaker.” No one who has felt and admired 
the poetry of the Traveller, and the inimitable 
simplicity of the Vicar of Wakefield, can be unin- 


terested in the very curious illustration presented 


by the author of these charming productions. His 


‘general conversation seems to have been an odd 
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mixture of great effort, and no small degree of 
absurdity ; his vanity, which might really be called 
childish, could derive extreme satisfaction from the 
circumstance of his having a new plum-coloured 
coat on; and the praise of the fantoccini, if it did 
not prevent his sleep, at least made him emulous 
of showing the same degree of agility. Yet, what 
author can be named, who has given more unques- 
tionable and exquisite proofs of possessing the 
most precious endowments of mind, than Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

A more painful instance of this mental pecu- 
larity was presented to public attention, about 
thirteen years ago, in the person of an officer of 
high rank, who had on many occasions distin- 
guished himself in the service of his country ; but 
who, in a time of peace, and in the absence of any 
animating occupation, was guilty of very inde- 
corous singularities, which were well explained, I 
think, in the following apology of one of his 
friends: “The impression on my mind always has 
been, (confirmed by many collateral proofs,) that 
when his mind” (that of the officer in question) 
“was not worked up to subjects of importance, or 
under the influence of some grand occupation and 
restraint, it fell, from a natural irregularity or 
disease, into that sort of want of control, which, 
though it did not amount to decided insanity, had 
almost every feature of that dreadful malady.” 
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The truth is, that the mind was insane; certain 
morbid sensations prevailed over the power of at- 
tention and comparison, so far as to prevent 
sound judgment on particular points; but the 
insanity was not so complete as to prevent its 
exertion on subjects unconnected with, or in the 
absence of, these morbid sensations. Many cases 
of eccentricity admit the same explanation. The 
manifestation is different in different cases, but the 
state of mind is the same; and the extreme cases 
are, as I have said, on the boundary line between 
eccentricity and madness. They sometimes pass 
beyond it; and they require a certain measure of 
superintendence and restraint, when they are cha- 
racterised by actions which are involuntary, and 
hurtful or disgraceful to the individual himself, or 
to others. 

It is not only charitable to believe that many 
inconsistencies and weaknesses, in the characters of 
those whom we find it difficult wholly to respect 
notwithstanding they often act so as to excite 
our admiration, arise rather from this species of 
want of perfect moral control over themselves, 
than from any propensity to vice; but it is also 
probable that such is often the true explanation. 
All men are more the creatures of circumstance, 
than those who most value themselves on the equal 
tenor of their conduct are willing to allow, or even 
than they suspect; and the circumstances, which 
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exercise an influence over them, are often such as 
would at the first view seem inadequate to produce 
the long train of effects to which they really give 
rise. 

A man accustomed to business, and possessed of 
an active mind, and who has lived amid the excite- 
ments of a large city and a numerous acquaint- 
ance, if suddenly removed from such a kind of life 
to a*‘country house, or to a country town, finds 
that by far the worst part of the change consists in 
the removal of an excitement, the effects of which 
were not fully known to him before. Withdrawn 
in a great degree from external objects, the atten- 
tion becomes strongly and almost continually di- 
rected inwards; a state which has sometimes been 
considered as affording opportunity for a review of 
past conduct and the formation of good resolutions, 
but in which, in reality, the mind, if not wholly 
occupied concerning the faults of others, generally 
dwells on its own movements and its own feelings, 
until the importance of both becomes exceedingly 
exaggerated. This state proves to many quite 
unfavourable to the quiet pursuit of science or 
literature; the imagination has an irregular exer- 
cise; and indolence produces self-reproach and 
despondency. A suspicion begins to be felt that the 
mind has not only lost its habit of activity, but also 
its power to undertake any employment demanding 
perseverance. The want of external excitement 
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comes at last to be made up for by various sources 
of mental agitation, which are only rendered im- 
portant by continuance or frequent succession; and 
it is found with surprize, that the facility once 
possessed of profiting by short intervals of leisure is 
supplanted by an inability to do any thing well when 
there is nothing to be done. In such a situation, 
the declension of the mind may be observed, from 
activity to indolence, and from indolence to that 
state of apathy which is very little removed from a 
state of sleep. Even a devotion to the common 
pleasures of sense is better than such a state of 
absolute indifference ; for if even these give no kind 
of pleasure, whilst all higher pursuits are neglected, 
there is danger lest a man become of the same 
opinion as Dr. Darwin’s patient, “that all which 
life affords is a ride out in the morning, and a warm 
parlour and a pack of cards in the afternoon ;” and 
like him, finding these pleasures not inexhaustible, 
should shoot himself because he has nothing better 
to do. 

It fortunately happens, that the majority of those 
who reside in the country are sufficiently occupied 
in the care and improvement of their property, in 
active rural sports, or in various social and public 
duties which furnish some excitement. Those who 
have not such cares to occupy them, or who have 
no pleasure in field sports, or who are not in a 
station calling for active public duties, often exem- 
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plify the great dependence of the mind on external 
circumstances.—The gallant officer becomes distin- 
guished by the oddity of his attire, and the singu- 
larity of his manners; the man of fashion becomes 
the mere terror of trespassers and vagrants; and 
many, in an attachment to frivolous modes of 
destroying time, or even to debasing pleasures, fall 
into errors of conduct from which the stimulus of 
busy engagements would have preserved them; 
for no popular opinion is more incorrect, than that 
which maintains the favourabléness of a country 
life to the cultivation of virtue. In such inactivity, 
the intellect stagnates, and the very affections run 
to waste. Many who have retired from the bustle 
of the world, to enjoy, as they believed, the felicity 
of retirement, have found by sad experience, that — 
the government. of themselves was more difficult 
in solitude than in society; and have discredited, 
by the weakness and follies of their latter years, 
the better actions and aspirations of their youth 
and manhood. 

Even amidst the excitement of the capital, the 
want of those continual motives to industry which 
arise from a profession, or from some regular 
pursuit i life, or from the necessity of making 
some provision for others, or from any of those 
privations and difficulties of which the operation is 
always beneficial, though seldom duly appreciated, 
is most fatal to mental ease. A condition which 
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most men would choose, because apparently in- 
cluding every blessing of nature and fortune, has 
been known to become tormenting and intolerable. 
The possession of wealth and rank, a liberal edu- 
cation, great literary acquirements, many accom- 
plishments, correctness of life, elegance of manners, 
and extraordinary powers of conversation, together 
with the frequent enjoyment of a society in which 
all these particulars are fully estimated, present a 
combination of advantages which very few possess, 
and to which none can be indifferent : if any thing 
could promise worldly happiness, such a combina- 
tion of natural and acquired endowments would 
seem to do so. They were never perhaps more 
happily united than in the stance of Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk, the friend and frequent companion of 
Johnson, by whom, as indeed by all the great men 
of a time in which great men abounded, he was 
not only admired but beloved. Yet we are told 
that the activity or the restlessness of his mind 
required something more; and that, sometimes un- 
satisfactorily engaged in desultory studies, and 
sometimes in dissipation, and sometimes in play, 
he was too often a martyr to misanthropy, and 
querulousness, and ennui. At such times, it cannot 
be doubted that there was an approach to disease 
of mind. The impressions made by certain cir- 
cumstances were disproportionate ; due considera- 
tion was not, or could not be, given to them; they 
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could not be attended to and compared; and there- 
fore the strong impression was allowed to induce 
all those uncomfortable and discontented feelings 
which the exercise of the judgment would have 
kept away, and which in happier moods of mind 
it was able to disperse. So long as such fits con- 
tinued, there was a tendency to madness: if they 
had not been interrupted, the mind would not long 
have remained sane. 

In such examples, the mind is unable to main- 
tain its vigour in the absence of particular stimull. 
Restore the stimulus, and the power will be found 
to remain; at least until. years of indolence have 
brought the mind into a state of imbecility, and 
nearer to actual disease. In each stage of its de-_ 
clension, it approaches to such imbecility, and 
may become unable to bear any unexpected shock; 
the fortitude of the character being thus lost with the 
mental activity. But it will be only when circum- 
stances make such a strong impression, or the mind 
has become too enfeebled to be directed in atten- 
tion, or exercised in the comparison of things, that 
the man will begin to be insane. In many such 
instances, no result ensues from these inequalities 
of mind, except the temporary unhappiness of the 
individual; an unhappiness however which, whilst 
it lasts, makes his lot less desirable than that of 
him who gains his daily bread by daily labour. 
But a succession of mental disturbances, or some 
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supervening corporeal disease, now and then com- 
pletes the mental disorder, and hurries the mind 
to absolute insanity. Some morbid sensation, some 
imagined wrong, bids defiance to the test of true 
comparison: the judgment is abused, the actions 
become first eccentric, then more decidedly irra- 
tional, and without prompt and skilful aid the go- 
vernance of reason is eventually lost. 

The man in the Spectator, who hanged himself 
to avoid the intolerable annoyance of having to tie 
his garters every day of his life, is but a satire on 
the misery of many, who, having no useful occu- 
pation, find the flight of time marked only by the 
swift repetition of petty troubles. The restlessness 
of Rousseau went on to so much discontent and 
suspicion, as to be closely allied to madness ; and 
the painful struggles of Lord Byron, when “ came 
his fit again,” are detailed in words which show too 
plainly how they disturbed and threatened the 
integrity of his judgment. In such natures, any 
strong emotion, or the occurrence of disease, may 
destroy the delicate balance, and make a ruin of 
a mind which even in ruins continues to excite a 
mournful admiration. The diversion of social 
intercourse, which to other men is necessary to 
prevent mental torpor, becomes to them a source 
of irritation, by impeding the workings of the 
imagination: they find, that when alone, all the 
nobler aspirations of the soul are free, and images 
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of beauty, and virtue, and wisdom, occupy the mind. 
Society transforms them into a being they despise, 
deprives them of all their high and valued thoughts; 
and it afflicts them to feel what slight circumstances, 
acting on the man without, may affect the man 
within. But the pleasures of solitude are transient; 
their train is closed by baseless fancies, by fears 
undefined, by griefs unexpressed, and black despon- 
dency, from which society can alone relieve. We 
learn, from observing such effects arismg from such 
causes, the advantage of mixed and varied occu- 
pations; suited to a being not made solely for 
contemplation or for action; and we may gather 
rules from these observations, the application of 
which to minds in a morbid state is very direct. 
But if all outward circumstances could be kept 
from change, the mind possesses a singular power 
of re-acting upon itself, of which the proper effect 
is very serviceable to us; and the loss of which is 
often a disadvantage. Habit, the influence of 
which in weakening the impressions made on the 
senses, or preventing attention to them, has been 
already noticed, may deaden this effect, even of its 
own emotions upon the mind, Thus objects or cir- 
cumstances which at first excited disgust or fear, 
often cease to do so when they are frequently pre- 
sented to us: the prospect of ruin, when it has 
long been habitual, does not affright; the most 
imminent danger, when often incurred, does not 
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discompose ; the grossest language, when too often 
heard, or the grossest conduct, when too often 
witnessed, ceases to shock and offend; and that 
which was at first condemned comes in time to be 
imitated. But when, without its being accounted 
for by the influence of habit, the mind ceases to 
respond to its usual .emotions ; when joy no longer 
agitates, and calamity no longer moves it; or when 
no sense of shame remains ; there is something mor- 
bid in the mind, which will probably prove to be the 
precursor of insanity. The sense has now become 
depraved, and the comparing power is impaired or 
lost, and the conduct is irrational. In the one case, 
the attention is not duly exercised upon the circum- 
stances, because habit has caused them to make an 
inefficient impression: in the other case, the atten- 
tion is not exercised upon them because the due 
impression of them cannot be made on a mind 
which is not in perfect health. In both cases, 
comparison is not properly exercised, and all the 
consequences of irrationality follow. The irration- 
ality is as certain in the first case as in the last ; but 
in the first case the power of exciting the atten- 
tion is only deadened, not lost: m the second case, 
the power of attending is lost, in consequence of 
a diseased state of the nervous system, which ought 
to receive impressions that now it does not receive. 
In the first case, the results are foolish actions; in 
the second, the actions are decidedly insane. 
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There is also an excitement of the mind which 
arises from its own action; but when it is produced, 
the attention and comparison and memory cannot 
always be exercised without borrowing so much aid 
from the imagination, as to show the latter faculty 
its importance, and to produce the danger of its 
encroachment; and thus men, who are anxious to 
excel in serious labours, are not unfrequently led 
away from them to imaginative creations. ‘The 
most lively of the faculties will not always conde- 
scend to play its proper part of an auxiliary, to 
guide and animate the mental labour, and decorate 
the solid fabric raised by the judgment; but allures 
away the attention, from occupations which fatigue 
it, to more pleasurable exercises; from which 
although it sometimes may return refreshed, it 
cannot always be reclaimed. I am inclined to 
believe that many of the shorter kind of poetical 
performances, and several of the most unbidden 
but acknowledged felicities of harmonious compo- 
sition, have intruded themselves upon their authors’ 
minds in the midst of their more serious occupa- 
tions; bounding in among their graver thoughts 
like the dancers in a serious pantomime, and after 
usurping the stage for a time, allowing the graver 
plot again to proceed. When the mental faculties 
are excited to any kind of exercise, a disposition 
may be raised in them to other kinds of exercise ; 
and their exertions and powers may prove to be 
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greater than the individual possessing them knew 
himself to be endowed with. It is exercise which 
discloses the uncounted and unknown treasures of 
the memory, and produces, from the imagination, 
combinations of such force and variety, as to justify 
our calling them creations. The influence of the 
mind’s exercise upon the mind itself is commonly, 
then, of a beneficial kind. A belief, however, is 
entertained by some, and industriously propagated 
by others who can hardly be supposed to entertain 
it, that the mind is generally injured by its own 
exercise; and that education, as applied to the 
middle and lower ranks, is therefore hurtful to the 
understanding, and even productive of madness. 
Why these effects should be limited to rank, and 
not be the universal consequences of education, 
they do not explain. It would be no more unrea- 
sonable to assert, that the exercise of the body is 
necessarily productive of disease and deformity. 
Education is the training and exercise of the mind: 
and as when we recommend bodily exercise we do 
not mean the unnatural postures of the ballet, or 
the violent exertions of the gymnasium, neither by 
education do we mean an intemperate straining of 
the mental faculties. To educate a man, in the 
full and proper sense of the word, is to supply him 
with the power of controlling his feelings, and his 
thoughts, and his actions ; between doing which 

and becoming insane, or unable to control his 
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feelings, his thoughts, and his actions, there is no 
very visible connexion. The best way of deciding 
the matter is by an appeal to facts. Whoever will - 
converse with lunatics, with a view to its eluci- 
dation, will soon. be satisfied, that a very small 
proportion of them consists of those whose talents 
have been regularly and judiciously cultivated. If 
I may trust to my own observation, I should say, 
that a well-educated man or woman is generally an 
exception to the rest; and that the majority is 
made up of weak and ignorant persons: even those 
who seem to have acquired some little knowledge, 
being commonly those who have picked it up as 
they could, with many disadvantages, and without 
the method which what alone deserves the name of 
a good education would have imparted to their 
application. The registers of the Bicétre, for a 
series of years, show that even when madness 
affects those who belong to the educated classes, it 
is chiefly seen in those whose education has been 
imperfect or irregular, and very rarely indeed in 
those whose minds have been fully, equally, and 
systematically exercised. Priests, artists, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians, whose professions 
so often appear marked in that register, are often 
persons of very limited or exclusive education ; their 
faculties have been unequally exercised ; they have 
commonly given themselves up too much to ima- 
gination, and have neglected comparison, and have 
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not habitually exercised the judgment. Even of 
this class, it is to be remembered, that it is com- 
monly those of the lowest order of the class in 
point of talent who become thus affected: whilst 
of naturalists, physicians, chemists, geometricians, 
it is said not one instance occurs in these registers. 
Every one’s recollection will convince him that of 
those attaining to eminence, in any of the depart- 
ments even of a more imaginative character, nothing 
is so rare as for any one to exhibit symptoms of 
insanity. 

It was stated in a former part of this inquiry, 
that the result of a sensation which was recalled 
was, like that of a sensation arising from a present 
“object, an emotion, commonly either pleasurable or 
painful; and that imagination had the power of 
rendering emotions of this kind, as well as direct 
emotions from immediate objects of sensation, 
more intense. Either an emotion arising from a 
present impression, or from one past and re- 
called, may set the mind in action. A sad recol- 
lection, or a train of melancholy thought, benumbs 
it; and its activity sinks under the heavy pressure 
of despondency : a suggestion wholly accidental, a 
note of music, a picture, the sound of a voice, half 
a page of an admired book, a line of poetry, or a 
word spoken with no particular meaning, strikes 
the sense, acts on the memory, rouses the imagina- 
tion, and every sorrowful phantom gives place 
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to agreeable images. Many memorials of these 
sudden effects have been left by men who delighted 
m literary composition ; and it seems ordained that 
the mind which has been much exercised, and 
which is merely depressed, without serious injury, 
cannot long remain insensible to the various im- 
pressions which every common walk or conver- 
sation presents to it; but that something shall be 
continually happening which has a tendency to 
restore its activity. For, the means of effecting 
this are very various; not only such as excite 
feelings immediately pleasurable ; but those which 
rouse us to a sense of dangers to be shunned, or 
which inspire us with anger and disgust: the pro- 
ductions of the mind will differ according to the 
different stimulus under which it acts; but the 
torpor which hung upon it is equally banished by 
all strong impressions. The sighing of the wind, — 
the murmuring of a stream, the falling of a leaf 
upon our path, the opening of a flower in spring, 
or a gleam of light in a cloudy day; nay the mere 
fortuitous concurrence of two or three harmonious 
words, which are but the reflection of some feeling 
that cannot be fully revealed in words, may often 
lead to the most felicitous exertions of the intellect : 
an instantaneous power of exertion seems to be 
communicated to the mind, and this has been in 
many instances exercised immoderately, and even 
at the price of life. The power is often as transient 
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as.it is suddenly developed; a brief exertion is 
made, and the mind relapses into inactivity; and 
the attempt to explain the extinction or the in- 
spiration seems vain to the man who experiences 
them. The lives of men of imagination furnish 
many examples of this. The life of Alfieri, con- 
tains many instances of his being suddenly impelled 
to composition, either by a page in any author he 
happened to be reading, or by a fit of grief, or 
of love, or of indignation. His first sonnet seems 
to have been written in connexion with his first 
experience of the disturbance of the softer of 
these passions; and of the composition of the 
Merope, he says—* It was about February in 1782, 
that I was one day turning over the leaves of 
Maffei’s Merope, reading passages here and there, 
to see if I could gain any thing from the style; 
when I felt a sudden fit of anger and indignation 
on thinking that the theatrical misery or blind- 
ness of our poor Italy was so great, as to cause 
us to think, or cause it to seem at least, that 
this was our best, or our only true tragedy; not 
the best. of those only which were previously 
written, (which I should have denied,) but of all 
to come, or that could ever be written in Italy. 
In an instant, I seemed to see another tragedy, 
of the same name and subject, much more simple, 
and more warm and spirited than it. And such 
appeared to me to be my tragedy, of which the 
02 
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conception was thus, as it were, forced upon me, 
during the time I was writing it. Whether it 
be really so or not, let posterity decide. If ever 
a writer of verses could say, Est Deus in nobis, 
I might say so, whilst imagining, sketching, and 
versifying my Merope, which allowed me neither 
peace nor truce until I had completed these 
three tasks one after the other;* quite in a con- 
trary method to that usual with me, since I have 
in all my other works performed these several 
parts of the tasks with long intervals between 
them.” 

No passion has, I believe, led to the production 
of so much poetry as that of love; it was love 
that in the sixteenth year of his short, and rest- 
less, and unhappy life, first made Burns a writer 
of poetry; and at an age still earlier, Dante com- 
posed his first verses in praise of his equally 
youthful mistress, Beatrice. This passion has 
been pronounced to be the whole of a woman’s 
life, and a mere episode in that of man: but in 
the biography of most of the poets who have 
flourished in various parts of the world, it is 
sufficiently evident that it has formed one of the 


* Alfieri used first to devise the plot, and arrange the scenes 
and characters; then to write the whole hastily in prose; and 
lastly to put the prose into verse; a method which: perhaps 
explains both his correctness and his coldness.—V1 


esso: Cap. IV. and IX.) 
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most important passages of their existence, and 
has been in many the very cause of those exer- 
tions by which they attained their celebrity. 
Against these, however, might be placed a very 
formidable number of persons who have written 
passionate verses of which the fame was as short- 
lived as the passion itself, and the merit as little 
as that of the object of the transient adoration. 

It is happy for an imaginative writer when his 
inspiration has a source less likely to be exhausted; 
in feelings more permanent, and which exercise 
a steadier and even a purer influence over the 
creative mind. From such a source, I imagine, 
proceeded the fervour which sustained some of 
our greatest writers throughout long and arduous 
undertakings; a fervour less agitating than that 
which borrows its warmth from temporary passion, 
but quite as intense. The author of Waverley, 
in one of. his admirable prefaces, says—‘ but to 
confess to you the truth, the works and passages 
in which I have succeeded, have uniformly been 
written with the greatest rapidity, and when I 
have seen some of these placed in opposition with 
others, and commended as more highly finished, I 
could appeal to pen and standish, that the parts in 
which I have come feebly off, were by much the 
more laboured.” And again, speaking of his being 
unable to follow any methodical plan when he 
lights on such a character as Baillie Jarvie or 
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Dalgetty—“ in short, Sir, on such occasions, I 
think I am bewitched :’—and, once more, speak- 
ing of the profits of his enchanted pen—* for 
myself, I am not displeased to find the game a 
- winning one, yet while I pleased the public I 
should probably continue it merely for the pleasure 
of playing; for I have felt as strongly as most 
folks that love of composition, which is perhaps 
the strongest of all instincts, driving the author 
to the pen, the painter to the pallet, often without 
either the chance of fame or the prospect of 
reward.” It is the more agreeable to quote such 
an example as this, because he who thus acknow- 
ledges the mysterious impulse which drives to 
composition, is one of those gifted persons whose 
extraordinary intellectual power is not alloyed with 
any of the real or affected misanthropy, and starts 
of eccentricity, which: some have considered inse- 
parable from men of genius. If it be true that 
much intercourse with the world is commonly fatal 
to great mental performance, how much more 
must we admire those who can enjoy and exhibit 
all the kind and endearing courtesies of life, with- 
out debasing or sullying their immortal thoughts. 
Some of the particulars, on which the exertion of 
mental power has occasionally seemed much to 
depend, would be too trivial to be mentioned, if 
they did not illustrate the peculiarity which now 
occupies us. It was the custom of Sterne, for in- 
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stance, to be very fastidious about his dress when 
he wished to go on with any of those literary per- 
formances which, though apparently so easy, were 
the result of labour and care; when he was ill- 
dressed he found that his thoughts were slovenly 
and ill-arranged. Haydn, also, used to dress him- 
self with particular care before he sat down to com- 
position: unless his hair was properly powdered, 
and he had his best coat on, he could not compose ; 
he even used to say, that if he began to write 
without his diamond ring on his finger, the gift of. 
Frederic the Second, he could not get on; and he 
could not write good music on any paper but the 
finest. Slovenliness of dress is, in fact, in most 
persons productive of feelings of personal discom- 
fort, and such feelings are unfavourable to mental 
composure.—The associations, too, between dress 
and character are so powerful, that not many minds 
could long resist the imposition of a costume quite 
inconsistent with their station. The young soldier 
is inspired with a greater degree of military ardour 
when he puts on his first regimentals ; and perhaps 
few persons would be able to maintain a grave 
and decorous conduct if condemned for any length 
of time to figure among their associates in the dress 
of a harlequin. The strange attire of a lunatic, 
too, I doubt not, re-acts upon and increases the 
absurdity of his thoughts. 

Many pages might be filled with amusing illus- 
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trations of the helps required by authors of dif- 
ferent temperaments ; to which musical composers 
would be found to have contributed very largely. 
It is related of Gluck, that he composed in a 
meadow, having his piano transported thither, and 
a bottle of champagne at his elbow. Sarti pre- 
ferred the mysterious gloom of a vast apartment, 
feebly lighted with a single lamp; and Cimarosi 
composed many parts of his lively opera of the 
Matrimonio Segreto, as well as some other of his 
works, in the midst of noisy parties.* Paesiello 
composed, as Brindley the engineer meditated about 
canals, in bed; and Sacchini was not inspired 
unless his favorite cats were sitting on his shoulders. 
Handel told Lady Luxborough that certain of his 
fine compositions had been suggested by hearing the 
cries of London.; Those who are unacquainted 
with the capriciousness of imaginative exercise, 
may be at a loss to account for such an effect from 
such a cause; or to divine how, as in some instances 
which have been known to me, the sound of 
a street organ, and that not the best of its kind, 
shall have led to the production of a ballad or 
sonnet, between the measure of which, and the 
tune played on the organ, no connexion could after- 
wards be perceived. We can but mark the effects 


.* Ed. Rev. May, 1820. History of Music. 
+ Lady Luxborough’s Letters, published by Dodsley. 
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of these capricious excitements of the organs of 
thought; for such I suppose them to be; and are 
quite unable to explain them. 

Mozart is said to have described his method of 
composing very minutely :—the coming on of the 
paroxysm ; the impatience of disturbance; the in- 
voluntary pursuit of long trains of musical thought; 
until a whole composition was completed in his 
mind, though yet unwritten. He used afterwards 
to write it all very leisurely, and during this latter 
occupation, he was not hindered or annoyed by 
common interruptions. Beethoven, we are told, 
carries a paper book in his pocket, in order that 
the musical thoughts, which come unbidden and 
without warning, may not be lost; and he some- 
times takes it out in company, and scrawls with 
sreat rapidity, and without lines, the symbols of 
infinitely varied harmony.* 

A remarkable influence is exerted over most 
minds by natural scenery, and the objects connected 
with its varieties. The diversity presented by a 
large town takes away the thoughts, not only from 
melancholy objects, but from subjects which in 
other circumstances would entirely occupy it. The 
lonely wanderer in the passes below Benledi, feels 
how intolerably oppressive even the mere sense of 
solitude may become, and how many images of 


* Travels in Germany, in 1821-22-23. Edin. Constable. 
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desolation and abandonment arise, in such situations, 
in the mind. Most persons remember the awe 
excited by the first view of the sea: and few can 
revisit it after long absence, without some degree 
of the same feeling. Travellers who have hung over 
the mighty falls of the Niagara, have vainly endea- 
voured to convey to the world the dreary wildness 
of the thoughts which occupied them, with such a 
spectacle before them, and the roar of waters around 
them. In all these cases, except the first, a man 
feels as if, with senses unfitted for the change, he 
were introduced to a world more immediate to the 
power in which he lives and moves; and he is 
oppressed and subdued. But the ordinary objects of 
towns, or the common scenery of an inhabited coun- 
try, excite no such feelings, but only those which are 
either simply agreeable, or useful, by the refreshment 
they afford to the senses, or by the pleasant images 
they bring to the thoughts, or by the indications 
they afford of a benevolent superintendence. 

I suppose it to be partly by means of certain 
influences exercised by natural objects on the senses, 
that particular seasons of the year, or states of 
the air, are found to affect the mind so greatly. 
But there is something more, and something un- 
explained. It is experienced that the mind is 
favourably disposed to action, or is greatly de- 
pressed, by variations of the atmosphere which 
cannot be referred to temperature, or to degrees 
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of brightness, or to any of its common qualities: 
It may be by the variable electrical condition of 
the air,or some other condition affecting the mind 
through the corporeal instruments. Certain it is, 
that such influences exist. A low temperature 
diminishes the sentient power of the extremity 
of the nerves; all know how soon the sense of 
touch is impaired by such a cause: and if the 
cause is continued, the other senses, and the mind 
itself, become benumbed. Dullness of sense, im- 
perfect motion, indifference, cowardice, and com- 
plete torpor of the mind, have been observed to 
arise from long exposure to cold. The low tem- 
_ perature of a severe English winter, which is 
observed to be fatal to so many old people, pro- 
duces in certain constitutions a temporary death 
of intellect ; a condition of great misery, and only 
removed by an increase in the warmth of the 
atmosphere. [t is probable that the nervous tissue . 
is at such times actually rendered unfit for its proper 
office by a physical cause. On the other hand, a 
warmer temperature is generally favourable to 
mental exertion. In the hottest summers of our 
own climate, I have noticed unequivocal instances 
of increased acuteness of the senses, as of smell, 
taste, and touch; and it is not improbable that 
some of the peculiar customs of those who have 
long resided in hot climates, and which are com- 
monly looked upon as the mere refinements of self- 
ishness, have this kind of origin. Alfieri mentions 
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that his favourite season for composition was the 
summer. Canova is said to have felt himself 
unequal to the performance of a master-piece of 
sculpture, when he was not cheered and warmed 
_by the sun of Italy. The celebrated Le Sage is 
related to have been, in his latter years, torpid in 
the morning, brilliant at noon, and languid at 
night, visibly acquiring vigour each day with the 
advancing sun, and losing it as that luminary 
declined. In the letters of Shenstone, we find 
frequent expressions of his horror of winter, during 
which his mind and his body seem to have been 
equally depressed. ‘The poet Thomson, although 
he described every season with such inimitable 
beauty, chiefly enjoyed the autumn, during which 
he most commonly composed. There is certainly 
something peculiarly delightful to sensation in the 
autumnal atmosphere; and the scenery of that 
season of the year is well fitted to temper the 
exhilaration of the heart without destroying it; to 
sober and to purify the thoughts ; wherefore it has 
not unaptly been pointed out by the divine as that 
““eventide” of the year, which invites to solemn 
and serious reflection and finely touches the heart 
of man “to fine issues ;” showing the advances of 
time, and reminding men that they are “the green 
leaves of the tree of the desert, which perish, and 
are renewed.” * The spring imparts a kind of 
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animal delight ; and every object, and the very air 
of that beautiful season, revives and refreshes the 
physical energies of every constitution : but as life 
proceeds, the images of hope which belong to it 
become associated with so many painful remem- 
brances, as often but to mock the unhappy 
with promises already too often broken. The 
autumn charms alike all ages, the old as well as 
the young; the pensive, no less than the gay. 
Its coolness and its brightness, or its soft and 
almost’ mournful winds, and gathering clouds, are 
contrasted not disagreeably with the heat and the | 
glare of the season that is past; whilst its falling 
leaves, its various colouring, and all the perishing 
beauties of the time, in some degree affect the 
simplest and the rudest minds. If the young are 
led to reflection by such influences, the reflection is 
not melancholy or unpleasing; whilst the old at 
least derive, from the emblems of mortality scat- 
tered around them, a profound conviction of the 
true wisdom of resignation. Doubtless, it has 
been in this season, that many an unpractised 
mind has first become conscious of those thoughts 
and feelings, which can only be expressed in lan- 
guage which is essentially poetical. It was in this 
season, that Burns, whose temperament was in 
all things that of a poet, used to experience the 
wild delight of walking, during a stormy day, on 
the sheltered side of a wood; the sighing and 
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murmuring of the trees, and the tumultuous 
sounds of the air among their agitated tops, 
seeming to whisper to him what other ears could 
not hear, or other imaginations conceive. I find 
a memorandum, made some years ago, concerning 
a patient very unconscious of the mysterious 
whisperings of the storm, but who suffered during 
the same season so great a depression of spirits, 
as to be almost always in tears: and in the year 
1806, it was mentioned in the foreign journals, 
that during the prevalence of warm and humid 
weather, the number of suicides was so great at 
Rouen, as to cause the Faculty to look upon such 
self-destruction as the epidemic of the season. A 
similar opinion was entertained concerning the 
almost incredible number of suicides which took 
place at Versailles, in 1793; but in that unhappy 
period, there were at Versailles but too many 
other causes of desperation. Systematic writers 
on insanity have asserted, that active delirium is 
most common in spring and summer ; melancholia 
in autumn; and fatuity in winter: such general 
assertions, however, must be received with consi- 
derable caution. 

Of the immortal author of Paradise Lost, it is said, 
that his time of felicitous composition was limited to 
the period between the autumnal equinox and the 
vernal; and although this notion is derided by 
Johnson, in his life of Milton, as the “fumes of a 
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vain imagination,” the learned biographer might 
perhaps, if in better humour than when he did 
Milton the injustice to compose that life, have been 
of a different opinion. The testimony of Milton’s 
nephews is, that he himself remarked his fancy to 
be in the greatest vigour “ from September to the 
vernal equinox ;” and, certainly, Milton was not a 
man to be deluded by “ the fumes of a vain imagi- 
nation.” It seems, moreover, that the composition 
of his great poem was suspended every year during 
the summer. Some natures are not very sus- 
ceptible of these influences, and Johnson’s appears 
to have been of that kind; although he has him- 
self somewhere expressed an opinion, that the time 
of the year between Easter and Whitsuntide was 
most favourable to literary labours; an opinion, 
perhaps, originating in his own experience of 
greater mental composure, after the religious re- 
flection to which he devoted himself at the season 
of Easter. In a passage which occurs in the 
Rambler, also, he has touchingly described the 
pitiable condition of ‘a man of an active and 
elevated mind, labourmg under the weight of a 
distempered body.” “The time of such a man,” 
he observes, ‘fumes away in projects and in 
hope, and the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, 
or his benevolence with the good he shall confer : 
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but, in the night, the skies are overcast, the tem- 
perature of the air is changed; he awakes in lan- 


gour, impatience, and distraction ; and has no longer — 


any wish but for ease, nor any attention but to 
misery.” . That much command may be obtained 
over these feelings, that, like the fancies and tor- 
ments of the hypochondriac, they fly before the vi- 
gorous efforts of the will, is very true; but to say 
that they do so, is to acknowledge that they exist. 


Authors might be mentioned who have recorded ~ 


the laborious delights of the long nights of winter ; 
and there have not been wanting those who have 
maintained that the great heat of warm climates, 
as that of India, disposes to mental as well as 
bodily indolence; but during late years many 
eminent examples have rendered that opinion 
more than doubtful: and warmer countries than 
our own have, in different ages of the world, pro- 
duced great men in every kind of intellectual 
exertion; the powers of the mind, like the natural 
heat of the body, being evidently preserved in 
great varieties of climate and atmosphere, and 
only yielding to the utmost extremes. 

There are some authors who, before writing a 
word, seem to have the whole of their subject 
digested and prepared, and write on with all the 
correctness of a copy, from morning to evening, 
and from evening to night. Others write with 
agitation, and, seemingly incapable of thinking 
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continuously, still produce trains of thought in 
fragments, which will subsequently unite. The 
papers of the Rambler, a work indicative of much 
reflection, and measured and somewhat pompous 
in its language, were often hastily written, and 
sent without revisal to the press. The writings 
of Rousseau, which abound with passionate and 
moving eloquence, were composed, as their author 
tells us, by slow and painful efforts; sentence by 
sentence being elaborated in the mind, and put 
down on paper as if the writing had been a school- 
boy’s task. Even Locke says, of his own great 
work, that it was begun by chance, continued by 
_intreaty, written by incoherent parcels, and after 
long intervals of neglect, resumed again as his 
humour or occasion permitted.* On the other 
hand, some can pursue a subject through all the 
interruptions of business, and finish a performance 
in the mind amidst the distractions of public life, 
even in troubled and unquiet times. The very 
tumult and hurry which are about them seem to 
stimulate them more; and whilst the indolent man 
waits in vain for some future moment of leisure, 
when all that he intends to perform may be per- 
formed, the more diligent man does not long fail to 
discover, that perfect leisure and tranquillity are 
not to be expected by him who is once involyed in 


* Epistle to the reader. 
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the world’s business; or, at least, that the ex- 
pected time of quiet enjoyment will be delayed 
until his zeal has become extinct, and his activity 
has left him; and he finds that he must be content, 
therefore, to work as others work, and pursue an 
object worthy of being kept in sight, undiverted by 
the agitations and accidents amidst which, it is 
probable, that some of the best and finest of human 
performances have been both designed and com- 
pleted. 

The impulse of necessity has driven many 
writers to composition; not the mere conviction 
that exertion was essential to prosperity, but some 
pressing and actual necessity. The records of 
literary biography tell us of authors writing some 
of their best works to meet the payment of a 
lodging; and of both writers and painters occa- 
sionally putting forth all the power of their genius, 
in order to defray the immediate expenses of a. 
tavern dinner. The profession of authorship, 
when pursued without the justification of superior 
knowledge of the subject of composition, becomes, 
however, a trade of which the effects are as 
detrimental to the mind of the writers, as they 
are wearisome to the public; and those who are 
always at the command of the publisher, and 
ready to undertake any kind of literary work for 
which payment is proposed, are for the most part 
persons incapable of any thing better. 
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The more agreeable stimulus of success will 
rouse many minds to the best exertions of which 
they are capable: finding that the opinion of the 
public is favourable to them, men strive to deserve 
it, and often succeed. Authors of the highest 
merit have shown, by their sensitiveness to cri- 
ticism, that they are so deeply impressed with the 
imperfection of. their own productions, as to let 
their opinion of them greatly depend on that of 
the public. It is not easy for a man to think 
himself in the right, if he lives in a community, all 
the members of which agree to consider him in 
the wrong. Criminals often feel no deep sense of 
_ their guilt, until they are condemned for it; and 
men who find themselves admired for what is 
called their benevolence, or for any other supposed 
good qualities, generally begin to aim at the pos- 
session of such qualities, and come to deserve the 
reward which was perhaps bestowed before they 
deserved it. Remove a person who has been 
buoyed along in this agreeable manner, to a new 
neighbourhood, where not only he has no reputa- 
tion, but is perhaps looked upon with coldness or 
suspicion, and he is like a man whose talents and 
goodness have been annihilated; he exerts himself 
no more. The effect of prosperity is on other 
persons quite as unsalutary ; they only flourish in 
the storm; in the calm of difficulties overcome 
they sicken and languish; all their energies are 

P2 
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exerted when they have nothing but vexation 
about them, and ruin before them; make them 
easy on these points, and the source of their hap- 
piness, as well as of their activity, seems to be com- 
pletely dried up. These persons have sometimes 
justified the humorous parodox of never being 
happy but when they were miserable. It is the 
effect of applause, in like manner, to incite some 
to better exertions than those which have elicited 
it, and in others to mduce a cessation of the 
exertions by which applause has been deserved ; 
just as we see, in public meetings of men, that 
some of the speakers rise into eloquence as soon 
as they perceive that the feelings of the assembly 
are responsive to their own; while others, who 
begin to speak in a rational manner, become giddy 
with the first cheer, and directly deviate from ar- 
gument into noisy and empty declamation. 
Nothing is more calculated to excite our admi- 
ration, than the spectacle of a man whom misfor- 
tune, tyranny, or pain, cannot obscure ; but who in 
every new trial, and throughout all trials, can yet 
_ vindicate the character impressed upon him by the 
hand of nature. It excites a painful interest to 
know that the greater part of Burns’s songs, the 
most beautiful and touching of his compositions, 
were written during his residence at Dumfries, when 
the patronage of noble friends, and the companions 
of convivial hours, had finally procured for him the 
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annual stipend of seventy pounds, attached to the 
office of a supervisor. In debt, in difficulty, amidst 
irregularities, and ruined health, and self-reproach, 
and despair, still the spirit which animated him 
broke forth from time to time in passages of elo- 
quent poetry, until death closed upon his errors and 
his woes, and set his spirit free for ever. 

The best exertions of the mind are attended with 
so much pleasure, and are in every respect so advan- 
tageous, that it is not surprising to find that many 
have carefully attended to the means of increasing 
their frequency. It is fortunate when no other 
means are had recourse to than study, or voluntary 
_ attempts to collect and concentrate the thoughts, 
attempts often alone sufficient to produce the power 
of going on with or undertaking any task. To 
some, the aspect of the beauties of nature, and to 
others, a lonely and retired apartment are suffi- 
cient. Lord Bacon is said to have delighted to 
exercise his mind with beautiful flowers before 
him, and some sweet music played in an adjoining 
room. When Brindley, the famous engineer, wished 
to think over any project, he went to bed for a 
day or two. But the love of praise has led many to 
less harmless, and to less innocent modes of exciting 
the mind. More than one eminent public man has 
been supposed to owe his greatest efforts to the 
temporary stimulus of wine; and others have been ’ 
known to speak best under the influence of brandy. 
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There are nervous systems so excitable, that a cup 
of strong tea or coffee delivers the mind from all 
the troubles and anxieties of life; elevating the in- 
tellectual powers without disturbing them, and, with 
less pernicious consequences than opium, permitting 
their most happy and successful exertion. I haye 
witnessed the singular effects of strong tea in persons 
oppressed by excessive fatigue and anxiety, and have 
known it rapidly restore those who appeared to be in 
even a most dangerous state of exhaustion. Am- 
monia is the favourite stimulant of some ; and opium 
of others, a drug which, whilst it deadens sensation, 
amplifies the imaginative power, and affected by 
which, it has been said that certain of the most 
admired specimens of English forensic eloquence 
have been produced. Itis related of the celebrated 
Mr. Dunning, that whenever he wished to shine in 
a speech or in society, he used to put on a blister. 
Curran used to prepare for exertion in a great 
cause, by playing wild and extemporaneous airs on 
the violoncello. Aubrey relates of Ben Jonson, 
that “he would many times exceede in drinke. 
Canarie was his. beloved liquor: then he would 
tumble home to bed: and when he had thoroughly 
perspired, then to studie.” And after these indul- 
gences, the eccentric poet had his visions and_ his 
inspirations ; the mind being apparently in an active 
and very happy state; the agitation of debauch 
bemg gone, and an agreeable excitement. alone 
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remaining. There are many persons who, although 
their visions are less lively than Ben Jonson’s, are 
yet brought into that torpid state from which tem- 
porary dissipation acts as a means of temporary 
relief ;-and if they fly to it, as too often they do, 
they generally live to show that even the powers 
of the mind may be a fatal gift. Such have been 
the men, who, as mature age advanced, missing the 
excitements of early years and youthful hopes and 
competitions, have grown indolent and misanthro- 
pical; now and then making a new attempt at 
exertion, but wanting strength to persevere in it. 
Feeling that they neglected the true cultivation and 
_ exercise of the faculties which God had given to 
them; and seeing clearly that life was passing 
away, and nothing great or good performed, they 
have gradually relinquished their care, and have 
lost the keenness of self reproach in alternate 
apathy and excess. Roused, from time to time, by 
artificial and destructive kinds of stimulus, they are 
conscious of a feverish mental movement, a renewed 
warmth of imagination, and the revival of shadows 
of long buried thoughts: but in a day or two, this 
morbid state subsides, and leaves such unhappy 
men a prey to inaction, to languor, and to vain 
regret. They become at length conscious of an 
impairment of mental strength : they find that they 
are less able to study; and that the finer con- 
ceptions of the mind less frequently mingle with 
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harassing and painful trains of thought. It is happy 
for such men when any daily duty, though ever so 
triflmg, demands a daily exertion; without which 
they sink, by a succession of mental distresses, into 
sottishness, or lethargy, or mental disease ; often 
into total despair. Even a competence, such as 
philosophers have allowed to be a blessing, is no 
blessing to them. It is better to labour with the 
hands, and to suffer a thousand anxieties, than to 
endure woes like theirs. For any one who feels 
this mental disorder creeping upon him, it might 
almost be said that there is no cure but calamity : 
certainly, there is no safety except in the creation 
of some daily work, the necessity of performing 
which will alone defend him against that which 
makes a life of ease and indolence less enviable 
than the hardship of the humblest labourer of the 
fields : 


‘* Withouten that, would come an heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale.” 

In some way or other, then, to which the mind 
becomes accustomed, the power of exercising it is 
excited; and the madman does not differ more from 
the man who is sane, than the man artificially or 
accidentally roused to the highest pitch of his mind 
does from himself in his state of depression. There 
would appear to be in almost every mind some 
sympathetic key, which, if we can but touch it, will 
awaken the responsive tone of the whole: and as 
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those who strive to prove the existence of insanity 
know well how to do this for their own purposes, 
it would be well if medical men would learn to do 
so for the preservation or restoration of mind, and 
for the protection of those wrongly accused of 
mental unsoundness. 

But it may be asked, why so many examples are 
here accumulated, all proving the susceptibility of 
the mind to particular kinds of stimuli, or showing 
the modes in which this susceptibility is evinced. 
It must be remembered, that I have stated it to be 
my opinion, that correct views of insanity are only 
to be attained by a wider range of observation of 
the peculiarities of mind than has been commonly 
thought necessary. No circumstance which has 
been mentioned, or which remains to be men- 
tioned, is without some connexion with the duty 
of those who profess to understand when the mind 
is diseased and requires assistance. ‘The effects of 
the various stimuli, which have already been enu- 
merated, illustrate and explain those other effects, 
more distinctly morbid, which are produced in 
other minds, by impressions having a similar origin, 
but not alike productive of the same effects in all. 
One man is impelled by certain influences acting 
on his brain, or on particular parts of his brain, 
to poetical composition, another to bodily activity, 
a third to loquacity, a fourth to murder; one 
to mere romance, another to incoherency and 
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madness. The stimuli may be various, and the 
effects of every one of the stimuli may also be various 
in different persons. Mere locality, the associations 
connected with a place, may be sufficient to influ- 
ence the manner in which the mental operations 
are carried on: some are mad and unmanageable 
at home, and sane abroad: we read in Aretzeus of 
a carpenter who was very rational in his workshop, 
but who could not turn his steps towards the 
Forum without beginning to groan, to shrug his 
shoulders, and to bemoan himself. Dr. Rush re- 
lates an instance of a preacher in America, who was 
mad among his parishioners, except in the pulpit, 
where he conducted himself with great ability; and 
he also speaks of a judge who was very lunatic in 
mixed society, but sagacious on the bench. Who- 
ever has felt the power of certain scenes to revive 
feelings of pleasure, of grief, or of anger, can be at 
no loss to understand how the impressions of place 
may induce peculiar operations of the mind, and 
even rational operations in persons who are in other 
times. and places insane. The consideration of 
these influences explains, too, some of the innume- 
rable and indescribable eccentricities of the human 
character, mental. and moral; the imconsistency 
which makes a man a saint in one society or place, 
and a libertine in another society or place; which 
displays his talent in certain circumstances only, 
and shows him to be helpless and foolish in other 
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circumstances; and according as the susceptibility 
exists to more or fewer, or more or less varied 
impressions, or has been more or less controlled, 
leaves the character of so many at the mercy of 
mere chance, capable of every thing good, but 
often yielding without resistance to every thing 
which is bad. A natural disposition to imitation 
aids this kind of influence; and the importance of 
keeping this truth in view, either as regards the 
education of the young, or the management of the 
insane, cannot be too much impressed on those to 
whom such duties are entrusted. In neither case 
can it safely be forgotten, that example is more 
powerful than precept; and with respect to the 
insane, it planly points out the duty of securing 
those, whose minds are already weakened, from 
the continual spectacle of follies even greater than 
their own. 

It seems to me, moreover, to merit considera- 
tion, how often those minds which most require 
any of the various stimuli that have been men- 
tioned, or which most strongly respond to them, 
really depart from the perfect equilibrium of 
sound mind on that side on which the stimulus 
most strongly acts: and, perhaps, whenever the 
common stimuli of life and its engagements are 
insufficient for the production of mental exertion, 
and a superaddition of accidental excitement is 
required, there is something wrong in the con- 
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struction of the mind, or a disposition in it to 
become disturbed, and irregular, and unsound. 
Here, as in all the other instances, it is the degree 
which constitutes what is morbid. We admire 
the effect of the superadded and accidental ex- 
citement of scenery or of passion, as it is exhi- 
bited on the susceptibilities of the poet, or the 
orator, or the painter, or the writer of romance, or 
the musician: but it is probable that many of 
these admired persons could tell us, on the evi- 
dence of their own agitated feelings, and some 
have indeed told us, that the excitements to which 
they have owed their fame, were often very nearly 
allied to morbid excitement, if not absolutely 
morbid. Long continued indulgence in the luxury 
of music has, in well attested cases, produced an 
excitement ending m mental disturbance, or in 
epilepsy. Mozart’s sensibility to music was con- 
nected with so susceptible a nervous system, that 
in his childhood the sound of a trumpet would 
turn him pale, and almost induce a convulsion. 
Great exertions of talent, on public occasions, have 
been known to induce such a state of excitement 
as required some great subsequent intellectual 
labour for its mere relief; and the same excite- 
ment, if not directed towards that kind of labour, 
might have been directed to some part of the 
nervous system, and have become the cause of 
irregular or diseased actions. It is said that the 
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composition of his eloquent sermons so excited the 
mind of the celebrated Bourdaloue, that he would 
have been unable to deliver them, but for a means 
he discovered of allaying the excitement. His 
attendants were one day both scandalized and 
alarmed, on proceeding to his apartment for the 
purpose of accompanying him to the cathedral, by 
hearing the sound of a fiddle, on which was played 
a very lively tune. After their first consterna- 
tion, they ventured to look through the key-hole ; 
and were still more shocked to behold the great 
divine dancing about, without his gown and ca- 
nonicals, to his own inspiring music. Of course 
they concluded him to be mad. But when they 
knocked, the music ceased, and after a short and 
anxious interval, he met them with a composed 
dress and manner; and, observing some signs of 
astonishment in the party, explained to them, that 
without his music and his exercise, he should have 
been unable to undertake the duties of the day. 
Many a lunatic is only a person whose suscepti- 
bility to certain stimuli is in like manner excessive, 
but produces effects less agreeable, or effects 
which are inconvenient or dangerous to himself and 
others. Here, then, if at all, we see some kind 
of connexion between the “great wits” and the 
mad; but still the interval which separates them 
is considerable. It would be folly and gross in- 
» justice to confound them, and it is most important 
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to distinguish them, and to examine in what the 
distinction exists. Take the strongest cases of 
mental excitement. The man whose mind is 
sane, however strongly excited, retains the use of 
his attention and comparison; the imagination 
may wander through all possible modes of feeling 
and thinking, and to the utmost limits of mental 
excursion; but, im its train, are still the other 
faculties of the mind, vigorous and unimpaired, to 
guide, with gentle and almost unfelt rein, but still 
to guide, the fiery course of the most active © 
faculty of the intellect. When the hour of in- 
spiration is passed, too, the man of sound mind » 
exercises his attention and comparison, even se- 
verely, on the productions of such states of 
activity, and corrects and improves what he has 
produced. His emotions may have been vivid, his 
thoughts such as have never before found their 
way into the minds of his readers, his figures bold, 
or such as have not been employed before, his 
actions prompt, and his expressions full of strength 
and of originality :—but the emotions, and the 
thoughts, and the figures, and the actions and 
expressions, still preserve a certain verisimilitude or 
analogy with natural feelings, natural actions, 
natural phenomena, and natural modes of expres- 
sion. ‘To attract admiration to what he performs 
or does, or to deserve it, there must be something 
in his grandest or even in his wildest thoughts, 
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that may still be reflected in many minds in which 
such thoughts could never have spontaneously 
arisen; and to secure this end demands the con- 
tinual exercise of the attention and comparison, 
or, in other words, the continual vigilance and 
guardianship of the judgment. If the poet cannot 
accomplish this, or if he wanders beyond the sphere 
within which alone the light of his imagination 
can reach the minds of others, he becomes at once 
absurd, and is looked upon as a “mad poet.” If 
the orator commits the same kind of error, his 
command over his auditory is instantaneously 
lost. The poet or the orator has wholly given way 
to his excited imagination, and lost his power 
of attending to what is unconnected with its sug- 
gestions; he has ceased to make those continual 
but rapid acts of comparison, which could alone © 
guide his swift flight with judgment; and he 
necessarily deviates into what is incongruous and 
unnatural. Such is the state of many who are 
insane. They are strongly excited by particular 
circumstances, recollections, persons, or places, and 
they altogether yield to the excitement: nor is 
that state of excitement succeeded by the power 
of examining or reconsidering the actions, or the 
other results of it: if the results are irrational, they 
cannot review or amend them. They have lost 
the power of comparing one thing with another ; 
to return to the subject is to return to their 
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madness. The causes of their excitement, what- 
ever they may be, produce therefore undue effects, 
and they cannot liberate themselves from the pre- 
judices, or the passions, or the eccentricities, or 
the modes of expression, which arise from such 
impressions. ‘They decide without judgment, and 
act, as respects the objects associated with the 
excitement, irrationally. 


But strong emotions, and the passions, are 
the great stimuli of our minds, and too often 
stimuli which long excite, and finally exhaust. If 
the ordinary impressions acting upon us are the 
gentle gales, which bear us along the course of life 
with variable swiftness, the stronger feelings are 
the tempests, before which we are driven, and by 
which we run a constant risk of wreck. Until the 
age of passion, the child is secure from the more 
violent forms of intellectual disorder; and when 
the age of passion is past, men fall into imbecility 
rather than madness. In Spain, in Turkey, in 
Russia, in Modern Greece, in China, in all coun- 
tries where men are restrained, as much as human 
tyranny can restrain them, from every moving and 
aspiring thought, the proportion of madmen is very 
small. But from the same causes it follows that 
the mind seldom developes its full powers in 
societies furnishing so little encouragement. It is 
quite unnecessary to give instances of the results 
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of emotions where less restraint exists: since no 
one can have failed either to feel or to see how 
they excite, with good or bad effect, to the utmost 
exertion of the intellectual faculties. Love, hatred, 
anger, or fear, or vanity, or a desire for fame, have 
in a thousand instances instigated to mental exer- 
tions new to the individual himself, and surprising 
to others. Poetry, eloquence, invention, perse- 
vering labour, have each, in different examples, 
sprung from these passions. How often these 
same passions, when unrestrained, have ruined the 
mind, the wards of every lunatic asylum teach us 
but too well. It has been said that anger is a short 
madness; and it has been said, as truly, that no . 
man can at once be in love and be wise: and, 
in like manner, we may observe each passion and 
emotion in excess disturbing the mind by a direct 
impairment of the comparing power, and, conse- 
quently, the judgment. Until the tyranny of the 
passion is past, the attention is forcibly withheld 
from all objects which would correct the false 
decision. The angry man cannot attend, in his 
moments of passion, to circumstances of mitigation, 
which in a calmer hour occur to him: when they 
do occur to him, he compares them with the causes 
of his anger, and corrects his judgment. Anger 
continued would be a continued loss of attention 
to such mitigating circumstances, or a continued 
privation of the memory of them, combined with a 
Q 
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want of just comparison: it would, therefore, be a 
state of continued madness, on the subject causing 
the anger; and such is the condition of certain 
lunatics. Need it be added, that men violently in 
love can only see the charms of their mistress, 
cannot attend to those imperfections which are so 
plainly seen by others, cannot compare her qualities 
so as to decide reasonably concerning her character, 
or form a rational estimate of it. Surely this state 
continued is a state exactly according with the 
definition of insanity; and the lunatic often exem- 
plifies it, in a passionate attachment to persons 
quite regardless of his passion, or quite unworthy 
of it. But the passion of love, like that of anger, 
is commonly transient ; sometimes giving place to 
equally irrational dislike, in which there is an equal 
want of proper comparison; and at other times 
more happily subsiding into that affection which is 
neither blind to the faults of those whom we love, 
nor attaches undue importance to them ;—an 
affection regulated by a due exercise of the atten- 
tion and comparison. 

Any other passion will furnish the same kind of 
illustration. Regard a man who is wholly under 
the influence of fear. His mind is taken up with 
the strong impression made by the object feared. 
He has no attention for other objects; he cannot 
remember various means of defence or escape 
which he will think of when the danger has passed. 
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He cannot compare one circumstance with another. 
He flies with precipitation, or he waits to be de- 
stroyed, or he does what hastens his destruction : 
he is, for the time, deprived of reason. How 
different is the situation of the man who has a 
sense of danger, but without fear. Undismayed 
by what threatens him, not under the dominion 
of dread, he attends to, weighs, compares every 
circumstance connected with the danger, and with 
the means of escape; and whilst he can do this, 
whatever dangers may surround him, his conduct 
is rational. It is only when the passion so impairs 
one or more faculties of the mind as to prevent 
the exercise of comparison, that the reason is 
overturned; and then the man is mad. He is mad 
only whilst this state continues; but whilst it 
continues, whether for a short or a long time, he 
is mad on the subject of his fear. He ceases to be 
mad when he can correct the erroneous judgment 
of his excited state; and not before. We see 
many madmen whose malady consists in their 
peculiar excitability to anger, and in the impossi- 
bility of correcting the judgments of their angry 
state: seeming to have become tranquil, the 
renewal of the subject of their anger renews the 
passion; and as they are never able to reason upon 
it, to compare and to judge, they continue to be 
mad on that subject. The commencement of the 
correction of their angry judgment is the com- — 
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mencement of convalescence. Until they can do 
this, however reasonable they may be on all other 
subjects, on this they are mad. When they can 
do it, they are mad no longer. 

It was observed in a former chapter, that a power- 
ful emotion may affect the brain in that particular 
manner of which a false sensation is the conse- 
quence. A gentleman who was some years ago in 
great danger of being wrecked in a boat on the 
Eddystone rocks, gave an account of the state of 
his feelmgs when the danger was impending ; and 
said that he thought he actually saw his family at 
that moment. Most of the appearances which 
have been looked upon as supernatural, have 
probably had this kind of origin. Some of these 
will be considered in the chapter on Insanity, for 
which they will be seen to furnish very striking 
examples ; and they are well calculated to enforce 
the necessity of restraining feelings, the power of 
which may be so fearfully exerted. 

Though far within the bounds of madness, the 
indulgence of violent emotions, frequent or long 
continued, is singularly detrimental to the under- 
standing ; and this effect deserves more considera- 
tion than it has gained. The mere imitation of 
violent emotions, though very temporary, has been 
fatal, as in the instance of actors who have died in 
consequence of their excited feelings. The conti- 
nuance of the real emotion, or the frequent 
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recurrence of it, is more generally hurtful: and 
it is to be presumed, as Dr. Parry has conjectured, 
that the unmeasured emotions of insanity are 
sometimes perpetuated in consequence of the 
disorder of brain originally induced by their vio- 
lence.* A man is at first only irritable, but gives 
way to his irritability : whatever temporarily inter- 
feres with any bodily or mental function reproduces 
the disposition to be irritated, and circumstances 
are never wanting which act upon this disposition, 
until it becomes a disease; after long indulgence 
of which, the power of calm and continued atten- 
tion, the clearness and freedom of the imagination, 
the exercise of the memory, are all found to be 
impaired, and the judgment to be in some degree 
affected. The state of the brain, or part of the 
brain, which is produced whenever the feeling of 
irritation is renewed, whatever that state may be, 
is more easily induced at each renewal, and concurs 
with the moral habit to bring on the paroxysm 
more readily on every slight occasion. Other 
vehement emotions and passions effect the same 
disorder of the mind. ‘The most idle sentimentalist 
feels that, by giving way to them, he becomes indif- 
ferent to other impressions; that any mental 
employment becomes more unwelcome to him, and 
that his long excited imagination loses its power : 


* Elem. of Pathol. and Therap. Parag. pccrxxm. 
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but those whose duty it is to be engaged in active 
pursuits find, with more certainty, that the indul- 
gence of a disturbing passion actually impairs the 
powers of the memory, and destroys much of the 
gathered fruit of former years. This is the chief 
part of the effect which is generally perceived, and 
is a very serious effect ; but along with it the whole 
mind has commonly suffered some detriment. The 
restlessness and disturbance of a state in which the 
attention is yielded up to the feelings, is such, that 
relief is sought in thoughts or studies which rouse 
and engage the feelings more; and the salutary 
exercise which the common business of the world 
would afford is despised. Devoted to one object, 
or to one feeling, often a very undeserving object, 
and unworthy feeling, all the objects of a just 
ambition appear poor and worthless, and days and 
weeks are abandoned to agitations which seriously 
injure the understanding. So long as the attention 
can yet be directed to other objects and thoughts, 
a hope remains, that time, or change of place, which 
accelerates the effects of time, may produce a cure ; 
or the mind may make a sudden effort and cast off 
its chain. The heaviness and gloom which have 
long oppressed the intellectual faculties are, in 
general, slowly withdrawn ; and with many threat- 
enings of their return. If, mstead of thus with- 
drawing, they still rest upon the mind, or gather 
more thickly over it, the afflicted man loses the 
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power of transferring his attention from the cause 
of his sufferings to any other object; a fatal torpor 
creeps over him; and he feels, too late, that 
the exercise of reason, once the source of his hap- 
piness and prosperity, is in a great measure lost. 
“‘The moralists,” said Johnson, reflecting on the 
melancholy fate of the poet Collins, “all talk of 
the uncertainty of fortune, and the transitoriness 
of beauty: but it is yet more dreadful to consider, 
that the powers of the mind are equally liable to 
change ; that understanding may make its appear- 
ance and depart, that it may blaze and expire.” 
Seeing that any feeling in excess,—the love of 
pleasure, or of ease, or of money, or of expense, 
or of applause ;—or that self-denial, or anger, or 
jealousy, or hope too sanguine, or sorrow too much 
indulged, may become independent of the restraint 
of the comparing powers, and thus impair or 
disorder the understanding ; we cannot but remark 
the importance of cherishing that governing and 
protecting action of the mind, which has been so 
often alluded to in this inquiry, by careful cul- 
tivation and exercise; and acknowledge, that there 
are few or no faults or crimes which have not their 
origin in a defect of judgment, or in a disparity 
between the power of the understanding and the 
force of the emotions and sensations. We have 
traced some of the modes in which the latter 
prevail over the former, in a manner which must 
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naturally incline us to be at once merciful in 
punishing, and careful to prevent the errors which 
arise from that mequality. We must now pro- 
ceed to the review of some natural accidents which 
oppose themselves to the requisite cultivation and 
exercise of the mind, and prevent the maintenance 
of the salutary control, even when it has once been 
established. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MODIFICATIONS OF INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY AND POWER 
BY DISEASE. 


Tue plan of this publication does not com- 
prehend a ful] consideration of the Causes of 
mental impairment; but the importance to be 
attached to the indications of such impairment, 
in any particular case, depends so much on the 
nature of its origin, that it is highly necessary for 
all who are interested in decisions concerning 
the character, and probable course, of any case of 
mental derangement,—decisions materially affecting 
the management of such cases,—to be acquainted 
with the various corporeal disturbances which affect 
the tranquillity of the mind. 

Every disorder, however slight, which is accom- 
panied by fever, may produce a temporary effect 
on the mental powers. Even on the coming on of 
a common attack of sore throat, we perceive a 
rapidity of thought, and an excitement of the 
mind. All imflammations are accompanied with 
some degree of fever, and all may therefore disturb 
the mind. But disturbance of the circulation, 
without fever, may produce the same effect. In- 
equality in the distribution of the blood to the 
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brain, or irritation of the brain produced by an 
inequality in the circulation of other organs, in- 
variably affects the intellectual functions ; and the 
affection may assume every variety, from the 
slightest to the most extreme excitement, or from 
the slightest to the most extreme depression, and 
through all the forms of impaired sensation, atten- 
tion, memory, and imagination. The causes of 
such inequalities of circulation, and the causes of 
irritation of the brain, may be very various; they 
may be congenital, or born with the individual ; 
they may be accidental and acquired, and tem- 
porary or permanent. The extent, or the per- 
manent nature of the cause, will commonly de- 
termine the degree and duration of the mental 
affection. During pregnancy, partly perhaps from 
an undue circulation in the brain, and partly 
from a morbid state of the brain itself, explained 
by its sympathy with the states of the uterus, the 
mental faculties and moral feelings sometimes 
undergo singular modifications. | Depraved sen- 
sations, great irritation, melancholy, the develop- 
ment of unusual propensities, as a propensity for 
stealing, or for saving or spending money, &c., are 
among the well known accompaniments of the 
pregnant state; the variety depending, it would 
seem, on different portions of the brain being 
irritated in different cases. 

Among the first symptoms of fever, before there 
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is any marked disturbance in the circulation, we 
observe, with many signs of an oppressed nervous 
system, or what in medical language is termed a 
-prostration of strength, a langour of mind, an 
indisposition to mental application, an indifference 
to society, and a wandering of thought. It would 
seem as if the energy of the brain and nervous 
system were directly impaired. To this state 
succeeds what is called re-action ; the pulse rises, 
and there is a general excitement, without a return 
of real strength. The body is restless, but cannot 
endure action ; the mind stimulated, but incapable 
of exertion: the senses become acute, the least 
sound offends the ear, the light of day is too 
powerful for the sight; the memory partakes of 
the excitement, and circumstances, long apparently 
forgotten, recur to it. Languages, neglected for 
many years, will thus, sometimes, be revived in the 
mind, and suggested to the tongue. The excite- 
ment passes on to delirium; and this again, when 
the fever subsides, yields to the general torpor and 
exhaustion which remains; both the body and the 
mind slowly recovering their powers. The mental 
disturbance continues, perhaps, during the state of 
convalescence, in the form of a mild maniacal 
affection, but of a temporary nature, for which 
patients, have, I fear, been sometimes subjected 
to confinement with common lunatics. As any 
part of the nervous system may suffer in the 
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general disturbance of fever, there sometimes re- 
mains a defect either in the nerves, or in the brain, 
which leads to erroneous sensations; and all the 
fancies of the hypochondriac may be thus _pro- 
duced; a belief in the change of size or nature of 
any limb, or of the exuberant growth of the nose, 
or of the conversion of the body into a tea-pot, 
a billiard ball, or a bottle. In nervous persons, the . 
fever itself is almost always accompanied with 
some of these phenomena; and sometimes the 
common events of the household are mingled up 
with the distressing sensations of the fever, so as 
to present the extravagance of a dream; as in a 
lady of my acquaintance, who, suffering from the 
burning heat of the malady, imagined herself to be 
a roasted turkey. | 

I have known an attack of scarlet fever throw 
all the previous events of a boy’s life so much into 
the shade, that they could not be distinctly remem- 
bered for many years afterwards: they were not 
forgotten, but they were dimly recollected. One 
effect of the great plague at Athens, is related to 
have been the impairment of the memory of those 
who recovered; so that their friends were often 
not remembered by them, but were thought to 
be strangers. 

It has sometimes happened, that the excitement 
of a fever has changed the character of the idiotic 
and stupid for the better: even the excitement of 
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mania has been said to be now and then serviceable 
in the same way; or a fall from the top of a house ; 
or a blow on the head; instances rather open to 
ridicule, especially the last, as few who were edu- 
cated under the old scholastic system, do not retain 
an impression of the doubtful utility of such an 
application. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman who found, 
during his recovery from the measles, a disorder 
accompanied with considerable fever, that his sight 
was very curiously affected: the nurse, sitting close 
by his bed, appeared to him to be diminished to the 
smallest imaginable size: he remarked, however, 
that he knew this to be a deception; and remem- 
bered at the same time that the nurse was of the 
size of other women. ‘The sensation then, alone, 
was impaired: his memory and his comparison 
prevented him from becoming delirious, and from 
believing that the size of the nurse was in reality as 
small as it appeared to be. 

In the fever which has been described by certain 
authors, under the name of Calentura, a singular 
delusion of the senses is said to take place. This 
affection has been observed in sailors during 
voyages in hot regions; the patient mistakes the 
sea for fields and pastures, representing, perhaps, 
the scenery of his distant home; and the patients 
have been known to walk overboard with this im- 
pression. 
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The sensations which we receive from external 
objects being no measure of the actual proportion 
or properties of such objects, but a mere revelation 
of such of their properties, and in such proportions 
as are required to be known by us for purposes of 
security and enjoyment, any modification of the 
communicating medium of sensation may cause an 
unusual impression to be conveyed to us. The 
light which cheers, or the music which delights us 
when we are well, is painful to the eye or to the ~ 
ear when we are sick: or, without any change of 
the temperature of the atmosphere, a patient will 
complain, amongst other symptoms of nervous 
disorder, of an insufferable sense of heat. The 
very pulsation of the heart and arteries, almost un- 
perceived in health, becomes a source of disquie- 
tude in some forms of disease ; preventing sleep, 
or alarming the patient with the idea that the 
vessels which carry the blood will actually give way. _ 
A mere catarrh will sometimes cause one ear to 
convey a different sound from that conveyed by 
the other; the same note, but in a different key ; 
or the same words, but as if from two voices, one 
an octave higher than the other. In paralytic 
patients, all sensation may be lost in one hand, or 
arm, or one half of the body. A patient told me 
that for a time, after an attack of paralysis, every 
thing appeared to him to be green: another said 
that he seemed always to have, on one side of him, 
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a hill, and on the other a deep pit. By others I 
have known complaints made, that all the objects 
on one side seemed to be quite close to them, in 
consequence of which they walked with a continual 
direction towards the side opposite. In Chorea, 
a disorder of the nervous system, attended with 
irregular muscular movements, the sense of touch 
is also sometimes impaired, or at least the sensibility 
to pain; and the patients will prick themselves 
with pins, not only without inconvenience, but ap- 
parently with some kind of enjoyment. Lunatics 
have been known to become so insensible to pain, 
as to sit with their feet in the fire, until they were 
_ shockingly burnt: others have drank boiling water 
with an appearance of satisfaction. I have seen 
this modification of sense, in cases exhibiting merely 
a tendency to maniacal excitement; as in cases of 
amenorrhoea, with determination to the head, ac- 
companied with continual coldness of the feet, and 
such a diminution of ordinary sensations, that when 
the feet were put in very hot water, the patient has 
complained that it did not feel warm. In other 
patients, those particularly who are suffering from 
' painful affections of the nerves, or from some 
diseases of the brain and spinal marrow, the surface 
of the body becomes exceedingly sensitive to touch : 
a stream of cold air will produce suffering, or the 
touch of a cold hand occasion coughing. The iri- 
tation of a wound received in dissection, has so 
impaired the sense of touch, as to confound all 
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previous impressions of extent. When the consti- 
tution is under the fatal influence of the poison of a 
rabid animal, the sight of water, the bright surface 
of a mirror, a breath of air, the slightest sound, will 
excite horrible convulsions. A great increase of 
sensibility is produced by certain fumes, which exert 
a pernicious influence over the whole nervous 
system; thus the vapours of mercury, to which 
some workmen are exposed, have been observed to 
destroy the balance between sensation and external 
circumstances, to such a degree, that the body has 
become a kind of living barometer, which every 
variation in the moisture, or other conditions of 
the air, affected. The Baron Larrey had a patient 
who was recovering from amaurosis, to whom all 
objects appeared of unnatural magnitude; men 
became giants, and a cup of ptisan seemed as large 
as a cask. The paroxysms of epilepsy are often 
preceded by a spectrum; and the state of the 
brain then existing, whatever it be, being present 
in other instances without being followed by the 
paroxysm, has often been the origin of a belief 
in supernatural appearances. In other cases, all 
objects have appeared inverted just before the 
epileptic attack. I know a gentleman, who in a 
state approaching to fainting, sometimes induced 
by cupping, and sometimes by pain, sees the most 
lovely landscapes displayed before him. 

Some of the examples just given, show that the 
sensations may be affected, and it may be added, 
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that the mind may be excited without febrile 
action; by a larger circulation of blood, for instance, 
through the brain, in the determination to the 
vessels of the head which so often precedes 
apoplexy or paralysis. Warning of this state 
is generally given to the patient, by noises in his 
ears, by vertigo, or by headach: but sometimes 
he is only conscious of what appear to him to be 
indications of health; the restoration, perhaps, of 
hearing, or increased acuteness of sight, together 
with a degree of excitement, which leads him to 
think himself in unusually good health. These are 
the “‘suspecta bona,” in which the medical observer 
does not confide as harbingers of good. 

Epileptic patients are, occasionally, warned of 
the approach of a paroxysm by mental excitement ; 
their high spirits becoming, to their friends, the 
well known precursors of their sufferings. The 
disposition to this dreadful malady has sometimes 
appeared to me to be unquestionably increased 
by urging the faculties of very susceptible young 
persons to exertions, which, though not beyond 
their singular capacity, could yet not be made 
without a most hurtful excitement of the brain.* 


* For some highly judicious observations on the intellectual 
management of children, I beg to refer to the preface of a little 
work recently published by Dr. Darwall of Birmingham, entitled, 
“Plain Directions for the Management of Infants.” 
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Slight indications of cerebral irritation should not be 
considered unimportant. I know children, who, on 
being unusually excited by conversation or reading 
before going to bed, commonly awake from frightful 
dreams, and are, for a certain interval, affected 
with false sensations concerning the objects which 
are present in the room. In all such cases the 
cause of excitement should be carefully avoided. 
Hysterical women are commonly distinguished by 
variability of spirits and feelings; by irritability or 
feebleness of mind; often exhibiting proofs of a 
weakened intellect, and sometimes avowing their 
consciousness of it, as a consequence of the fre- 
quent paroxysms of disturbance to which they are 
subject, and which are generally followed by pro- 
portionate depression. I attended a female patient 
a few years ago, who was subject to paroxysms of 
violent tremor affecting the muscles which support 
the head, in consequence of which the head would 
be shaken from side to side, for ten minutes to- 
gether, with incredible rapidity and violence : when- 
ever these fits were coming on, an extreme and 
almost delirious loquacity was observed. A young 
woman suffering from amenorrhcea, with morbid 
determination of blood to the head, and much 
cerebral excitement, told me she felt an uncontrol- 
lable disposition to talk, and felt as if she “ could 
not talk loud enough.” A very corpulent, robust 
looking woman, subject to hysteria, with some 
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threatenings of paralysis of the left side, described 
herself as feeling so well and lively before her 
worst attacks that she “could not always refrain 
from singing.” Immediately after a paralytic attack, 
_ attended with incomplete hemiplegia, | have known 
a patient commence talking, and continue to talk 
without ceasing until the pulse became weak and 
wregular from bleeding. The excitement of the 
brain, produced by some disturbance in its cir- 
culation, may be brought on even by exercise, as in 
a carriage, the continued motion of which creates 
a great disposition in some persons to talk.and 
sing. The direct excitement of passion seems to 
be relieved by violent gesticulation and vociferation ; 
and all these forms of excitement may be seen in 
violent lunatics ; who will continue to walk or to 
talk very actively for an incredible length of time. 
The disposition to locomotion and loquacity does 
not always attend such excitement as affects the 
rapidity of the thoughts. All who have known the 
inconvenience of a temporary state of fever, know, 
perhaps, the distressing activity of the mind, the 
eternal succession of mental images by which it is 
attended: and many maniacs suffer this torment 
without any febrile action. A man no higher in 
rank than the keeper of a small country inn, and 
who now and then consulted me when he found 
his melancholy fits approaching, used at such times 
to complain of insufferable restlessness, without 
R 2 
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relief by day or night; and, striking his hand on 
his forehead, would express his misery by saying, 
with all the energy of morbid excitement, “I am 
overwhelmed with a sea of thoughts.” 

When the vascular irregularity, which was lately 
spoken of as productive of a deceptious excite- 
ment, has gone on to the production of apoplexy 
or paralysis, and the patient survives the attack, 
we find not only an impairment of the bodily 
actions left behind, but a worse impairment of the 
mind, an imbecility of attention and imagination, 
and almost an obliteration of memory. In some 
instances, circumstances of the most recent occur- 
rence are not remembered, or the native language 
of the patient is forgotten. All emotions now 
make an undue impression ; the sensibility to every 
emotion and sensation has undergone modification. 
Anger, and tears, and laughter, are each in turn 
readily excited ; the judgment and the will, which 
would restrain such inordinate effects, being ren- 
dered nearly powerless. Amidst the many mi- 
series of this miserable condition, not the least, 
is the change of temper which frequently ensues. 
A man of the most patient temper and amiable 
disposition, becomes irritable and peevish, and dif- 
ficult to be pleased; not unconscious too, it may 
be, of his change and new infirmity. From year 
to year, in some of the unhappy cases in which 
disease has effected a change of this kind, the 
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irritability increases, until happiness is utterly 
wrecked, amidst alternations of petulant dissatis- 
faction and helpless remorse ; ultimate tranquillity 
being only slowly attained, as imbecility slowly 
advances. Even more sudden, more complete, and 
if possible more melancholy, changes may be the 
consequence of violent commotion of the cerebral 
substance; and “an accidental blow on the head 
has been known to pervert all the best principles 
of the human mind, and to change a pious Christian 
to a drunkard and abandoned felon.”* 

In connexion with what has been said of the 
spontaneous origin of impressions simulating the 
impressions of sense, occurring in certain states of 
disease, it may be added that a similar pheno- 
menon seems.to take place in cases of disordered 
brain, as regards the emotions, which arise spon- 
taneously, and are vehemently felt, although no 
real cause of them exists. | 

It is probably from an affection of the circulation 
in the vessels of the brain, before and during an 
asthmatic paroxysm, that. so much impatience 
and petulance often accompany it. The extreme 
distress, however, may seem sufficient to produce 
irritability ; and asthmatics have been observed to 
be particularly calm in their intervals of relief. 
When the fit is approaching, a ‘sort of delirium is 
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not uncommon ; the circumstances of the previous 
day, or any accidental words which may have been 
spoken, are dwelt upon, and become the source of 
many fancies, which are soon corrected when the 
paroxysm subsides. 

In consumption, the most fatal of all diseases, 
there is a state of the brain which prevents much 
of the suffering which might be expected to arise 
from the numerous causes of distress which are 
accumulated on the patient. An immitigable cough, 
preventing sleep; a burning fever ; fits of coldness; 
profuse and wasting perspirations ; diarrhoea; fre- 
quent sickness ; daily increasing emaciation ; falling 
hair, and strength almost hourly diminishing ;—all 
these lamentable accompaniments or parts of the 
malady, weigh little on the spirits of the patient, 
and hopes are entertained, and projects formed, 
even in the hour of death. Even physicians, to 
whom all these signs are so familiar as hardly to’ 
be mistaken or overlooked, seem to overlook or 
mistake them in their own persons. M. Bayle, in 
his excellent work on diseases of the brain, ascribes 
this effect, which he says he had remarked in three 
physicians who had died of the malady, to cere- 
bral excitement. I have myself known two very 
striking examples of it in physicians. The few 
exceptions which I have known to these observa- 
tions, would incline me to regard this state of mind 
as one which is mercifully ordained; for phthisis 
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being one of the very few organic diseases which 
often appear in early life, it generally happens that 
its victims have death set before them before life 
has lost any of its charm, and whilst yet every 
object of human ambition appears in those colours 
of which time seldom fails to deprive them. But 
they do not see the death that is set before them ; 
and commonly sink into the grave with hopes and 
promised pleasures still around them. I have 
known some, who cherished no delusion about 
themselves, and who seemed bitterly to deplore 
the loss of that life which they had but begun 
to enjoy. 

If we had not hourly proofs of our entire de- 
pendence on a Governing Power, it might be worth 
while to remark on the possibility shown to us in 
the curious instances where the delusion is com- 
plete, of our being so variously affected by the same 
external circumstances as to make our perfect hap- 
piness, if it was designed that it should be perfect 
here, quite consistent with all the accidents of ter- 
restrial life. No extravagance of imagination is 
required to admit that the slightest possible change 
of the mode in which our organization is affected 
by external agents, might create that happier 
state to which men look forward amidst the trials 
of this, but which will probably consist of no 
less a change of objects than of modes of per- 
ceiving them. 
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Exactly opposite to the state just described, is 
that of many individuals in whom the brain seems 
too readily to sympathize with temporary conditions 
of the intestinal canal; but shows the sympathy in 
phenomena of a different character. The general 
dissatisfaction which so many complain of at some 
time or other, the state in which nothing in the 
prospects of the world gives pleasure or affords 
hope, is often but a mere result of this sort of 
sympathy ; and when the disordered state which 
calls up that particular sympathy is corrected, the 
melancholy is gone. It is mortifymg to human 
pride to allow, that good humour may be wholly 
put to a flight by a temporary fit of indigestion ; 
and that the power of attention may be lessened, 
the strength of the memory decreased, and all the 
lustre of the imagination obscured, by a neglected 
state of the bowels; but the fact is too familiar to 
be disavowed; and even the restoration and in- 
vigoration of those powers which approach nearest 
to what is divine, are certainly often best effected 
by such common means as are directed to remove 
the disordered states of the stomach and of the 
intestinal canal. There are, therefore, no persons 
who suffer more grievous mental disturbance than 
those who are afflicted with chronic disease of the 
digestive organs; which are, indeed, found to be 
a very frequent origin of actual insanity. The 
disordered state of thoughts, the impairment of 
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attention, the oppression of the mind, which was at 
first slight and occasional, and therefore hardly 
attended to, becomes more and more frequent, and 
by this repetition, and by neglect, more severe, 
until the attention cannot be controlled, and some 
sensation or emotion obtains undue influence, 
because the comparing power cannot be exerted 
upon it; and the judgment becomes on one or 
more points impaired, or the irritability of the 
mind becomes general and constant, and inter- 
feres with the healthy action of every faculty. 
Such effects are most readily produced in persons 
of whom the brain is most susceptible, and 
they are strongly exhibited im childhood, which 
is the age of susceptibility. A lively child is 
allowed to have improper food, and in immoderate 
quantity. The body is disordered; the breath 
becomes fetid, the tongue white, the stomach 
irritable, the bowels inactive, and the skin hot. 
With these changes, the mind is remarkably 
affected; the child neglects its accustomed play, 
is listless and dull, and cannot attend to its lesson; 
-it is fretful and irritable ; and either cannot sleep, 
or is disturbed by alarming dreams, or delirium 
comes on during the night. All these symptoms 
yield to medicine, which acts freely on the bowels ; 
and in a single day, the child is restored to bodily 
activity, the breath is improved, the tongue is 
clean, the sickness has gone, the fever exists no 
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longer, and the mind is restored to its usual happy 
state of activity during the day, and natural 
repose at night. I am disposed to think, that no 
cause of insanity is more common than habitual, 
insidious, and neglected irritation of the stomach 
and intestines. The ultimate effects alone are 
generally perceived by the patient, and the previous 
symptoms of indigestion, or of irritation, excite 
little attention. 'The common consequences of this 
disordered state of the intestinal canal seem to. 
be, certain irregularities in the circulation, either 
limited to certain parts of the nervous. system, 
or most felt in parts predisposed to disease, by 
some state of infirmity or susceptibility, which the 
pathologist cannot demonstrate ; but which renders 
such parts or portions peculiarly intolerant of such 
disturbance. In one case, from such a com- 
bination of causes, hysteria may be produced; in 
another, epilepsy ; in another, apoplexy or palsy ; 
and in another, mania. In the latter event, the 
mania takes its modification and character from the 
previous habits and thoughts of the patient ; and 
some are melancholy, and others gay; some full of . 
ambitious hope, and others given up to despair. 
Even the tremors, the causeless fears, the un- 
willmgness to meet strangers, and other peculiar- 
ities of nervous persons, may sometimes be traced 
to this cause, and readily removed. 
One very distressing effect arising In many in- 
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stances from mere disorder of the bowels, is a feeling 
of undefined apprehension, a vague sense of wrong 
committed, and retribution to be apprehended; a 
dislike to meet and talk to people; sometimes a 
great dread of immediate death. This kind of 
causeless fear I have in numerous cases seen in 
connexion with different forms of indigestion : but 
it may be occasioned by any violent disturbance of 
the nervous system. In Count Gamba’s narrative 
of Lord Byron’s last voyage to Greece, it is stated, 
that that distinguished poet experienced a sensation 
of this kind after an epileptic paroxysm. In the 
terrible struggles of hydrophobia, when the whole 
frame is agitated, but the intellect almost undis- 
turbed, there is a wild anxiety in the countenance, 
and the patient will repeatedly ask, in the hurried 
accents of fear, ‘‘ What is the matter—what is it— 
what ails me?” * Sir Anthony Carlisle, in his book 
on the Disorders of Old Age, enumerates it among 
the effects of plethora in old people, of which the 
examples are not, I think, uncommon ; and as it is 
difficult to persuade them that the depression they 
feel does not arise from debility, the means to 
which they have recourse for relief are well calcu- 
lated to produce actual derangement of mind. 
Swift, who has been already mentioned, attri- 
buted a vertigo with which he was troubled, to a 
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surfeit; and the vertigo preceded madness. Lord 
Orrery ascribed both to a bad attack of fever, after 
which Swift had also become extremely deaf; this 
attack it was, in the opinion of his noble biogra- 
pher, which so affected him, “as entirely to stop 
up that fountain of ideas which had before spread 
itself in the most diffusive and surprising manner.” 

The excellent and accomplished Dr. Beattie says 
of himself, in a letter written to his friend and 
biographer, Sir William Forbes :—“ a deep gloom 
hangs upon me, and disables all my faculties; and 
thoughts so strange sometimes occur to me, as to 
make me ‘fear that I am not,’ as Lear says, ‘in 
my perfect mind.’”* He had been affected with 
previous pain of head and vertigo; and affords an 
example of a man eminent for the possession of 
every virtue, brought into a state which threatened 
insanity, in consequence of some irregularity in the 
circulation within the brain. 

There is a mental affection to which the natives 
of mountainous countries, and especially the Swiss, 
are supposed to be in a particular manner disposed, 
but which has been observed also in Germans and 
in the natives of Lapland, and which is termed 
Nostalgia; it is characterised by a longing for 
home, and the persons and scenery associated with 
home. The descriptions given of this disease, and 


* Life of Dr. Beattie. Vol. IL]. p. 149. 
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some observation of a malady, approaching to it in 
severity, in the natives of other countries when 
detained on a foreign shore, lead me to think that 
the principal circumstances. in this. disorder are a 
disordered state of the stomach and_ bowels, 
producing mental irritation, during which the 
remembrance of home is the most constant, because 
the strongest feeling. Haller says it may pass into 
mania, or into a slow fever; and that hope cures 
it. ‘‘ Kum spes sanat.”* Sauvages observed, that 
livid spots appeared in the bodies of some who were 
affected by it; and that it was accompanied by 
fever and great debility.+ 

An insidious malady of the brain and its mem- 
branes, often induced in cases of which the melan- 
choly termination has excited public attention, well 
deserves some particular observation here. It can 
hardly be necessary to remind the reader of the 
fate of some eminent public characters of our own 
country, men moving in stations of great respon- 
sibility, and harassed with the cares of state; or 
men engaged in extensive commercial transactions ; 
or men of studious habits, and much ambition, and 
anxious minds. Many instances might be men- 
tioned of the fatal end of such persons, apparently 
induced, and in some cases proved to be induced, 
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by slow disease of the brain, or the membranes of 
the brain, commencing and going on unsuspected 
until it became inconsistent with the performance 
of the proper functions of life; or until it led to a 
result more dreadful, and, producing extreme irri- 
tation or melancholy, caused the individual to die 
by his own hand. The symptoms of an affection 
of which the results are so lamentable, are slight, 
often pass with little notice; have generally 
excited little attention before it; or are but 
reverted to after the fatal occurrence. But for 
this, there is no reason to doubt that medical 
aid would often be able to suspend the disease, and 
to save a valuable life. Fretfulness, impatience, 
irritability, and these not constant ; some interrup- 
tion of digestion, or irregularity in the action of the 
bowels ; an impairment of sleep ; looks altered for 
the worse ;—these are among the indications of 
what is going on; but these are so incidental to all 
men that they pass almost unregarded, among the 
common vicissitudes of life and health. To these 
may be added, a feeling of tightness, or of heat, 
or perhaps slight occasional pain, in the head; 
and a confusion of mind or temporary distraction 
when mental efforts are attempted. Such are the ~ 
ordinary signs. The medical observer has not 
always an opportunity of knowing more, or even 
of knowing this; or perhaps he observes these 
things, and other symptoms, connected with the 
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state of the breath, the tongue, the stomach, the 
skin, the pulse, the general appearance, which he 
does not feel himself at liberty to represent the 
possible importance of; knowing that such ap- 
pearances may recede without further mischief ; 
perhaps fearing that after such symptoms have 
yielded to medicine and regimen, he may rather 
be repaid by the suspicion of having awakened 
needless alarm, than by the gratitude of those 
whom he may have preserved from insanity and 
death. Certain it is, at least, that many such 
cases have occurred, and have had a fatal end, 
which might have been prevented by proper means 
promptly applied. For it has been found after 
‘such symptoms and results, that there had been an 
inflammation of the fine membranes of the brain, 
and especially of that which from its extreme 
delicacy and tenuity is called the arachnoid mem- 
brane ; indicated by a loss of transparency with an 
increased thickness, or with effusion, both pro- 
ductive of that irritation, or pressure, of which the 
brain is not tolerant, and accompanied with tur- 
gescence of the blood-vessels of the other mem- 
branes, and of the brain. ‘There is probably, as in 
other instances of disease, first a disturbance of the 
cerebral functions, an irritation, attended with ful- 
ness of the vessels, but not inflammation; and the 
inflammatory action may supervene upon it, after 
it has continued for a certaintime. The treatment 
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of such cases involves so many important consi- 
derations as to rank it among those which might 
most usefully engage the best attention of the 
practitioner. In the zeal with which the science 
of our profession is cultivated, or thought to be 
cultivated in our own day, it appears sometimes to 
be forgotten, that we also profess a practical art, of 
which the great object is to prevent the effects of 
disordered actions. 

These cases are here mentioned in connexion 
with our inquiry concerning insanity. The unhappy 
subjects are observed to be irritable, but not con- 
sidered to be insane. ‘They are not mad, and 
therefore no one interferes with, or heeds them. 
This is one of the evils arising out of prevalent 
opinions and practice. Their insanity becomes at 
last declared ; but often only in the act by which 
life is terminated. At the moment of suicide, some 
impression becomes intolerable which was not 
considered intolerable before, or which, if the 
suicide was prevented, would not be considered 
intolerable the day after. A distracted man cuts 
his throat when he is dressing: if we could arrest 
his hand, and seat him at the dinner table with his 
friends, he would look back upon the frenzy of the 
previous hour with as much concern as the pas- 
sionate man looks back on the imprecations and 
stamping of his angry fit. He would now attend 
more calmly to the cause of the disagreeable 
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emotion, and compare it with the many alleviations 
he would find he possessed. He would consider 
the act of self-murder, and start from it with horror. 
He dies because he cannot attend to all these 
circumstances, and because, therefore, he makes 
no comparison. The loss of comparison is mad- 
ness, and in his madness he destroys himself. 

The difficulty of determining what has been the 
actual cause of the madness is very strongly shown 
in these examples. A mental impression may 
disturb the function of digestion, and this disturb- 
ance of digestion re-act on the brain, and further 
impair the cerebral function. Facts are not 
wanting to show the great influence of certain 
states of mind on every corporeal function, on 
every secretion, and even on the condition of the 
blood itself. But the pursuit of this inquiry does 
not come within the plan of the present publica- 
tion; although the recollection of the facts on 
which an inquiry into the causes of insanity would 
be occupied, is essential to the formation of a 
correct opinion in any case concerning which the 
practitioner is consulted. 

Every one will see the practical importance of 
bemg acquainted with the various bodily disorders 
from which a disordered mind is observed, in dif- 
ferent patients, to arise. Those who are acquainted 
with the structure of the brain, and its great 
vascularity, and who believe that slight alterations 
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in the state of its circulation may modify its func- 
tions, and that these alterations may be brought 
about by so common a disturbance as disorder of 
the stomach and bowels, can feel no surprise at 
the endless varieties of mental manifestation met 
with, both in disease, and in states considered 
- to be states of health. In estimating the variable 
character, and even in tolerating the caprices of the 
many individuals brought under his attention in his 
daily duties, the practitioner cannot avoid seeing 
how much the temper and the feelings depend on 
the state of the digestion, on the state of the circu- 
lation, and in some cases on the state of the skin, 
the bladder, and other organs; and how much 
irritability arises from chronic disturbances of parts 
not having a direct connexion with the manifesta- 
tion of mind. The state of the uterus in the 
unmarried, and in women recently confined, is 
often the cause of mental disturbance of a most 
formidable aspect; and if the cause is overlooked, 
the patient will generally be treated unsuccessfully. 
The very diet of a patient may be the unsuspected 
cause of his apparent mental imbecility, or of his 
unruly excitement: if not agreeable to the parti- 
cular constitution of the individual, it may so affect 
him as to prevent the possibility of healthy mental 
action, and these consequences may arise, not only 
from the quantity, but from the quality of food. 
The importance of attending to this is so great, 
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that it will be spoken of in a subsequent chapter, 
in relation to the duties of medical men when 
called upon to undertake the treatment of the 
insane: but the bearing of the fact upon the sub- 
ject of education is such, as to give it an interest 
with all who consider how they may best increase 
the knowledge and the happiness of those who are 
preparing for the duties of adult age; for it is 
unquestionably true, that a good diet is ‘‘a neces- 
sary part of a good education.”* But in adult age, 
the mind is exposed to injury by the direct use of 
various solid and fluid stimuli; the former rendered 
stimulating by art, and the latter producing manifest 
and well known effects, curiously illustrative of 
the interruptions and modifications which a dis- 
ordered body may cause in the manifestations of 
the mind; and of the external or corporeal indi- 
cations of those effects. They are shown most 
strongly m those who are constitutionally suscep- 
tible, in a high degree, of every kind of stimulus. 
Exempt, perhaps, for a time, from all the vulgar 
consequences of excess, its stupor, its imbecility, 
and its absurdity, they become the subject of a 
series of mental and moral changes singularly 
amusing and curious. New intenseness is at. first 
imparted to every sense, to every feeling, and to 
every faculty of the mind; a vivacity of attention, 
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an incredible activity of memory, and an unwonted 
splendour of imagination, contribute to the delight. 
of the individual, and of those by whom he is 
surrounded. Nothing escapes his acuteness; every 
subject receives illustrations from his lips: his 
observations on common things display unusual 
acuteness, his wit is irresistible, and his sentiments 
are exalted. He marvels within himself to find 
that he is master of such vast and varied stores as 
are now revealed to him. From this state, which 
grave philosophers have condescended to speak of 
with praise, the step to that from which “ all con- 
sideration slips,” is very short, and very soon made. 
There seems to be an interval, during which the 
man is composed of two beings, contending for the 
ascendency ; and not being yet lost to reason, he is 
even somewhat amused to trace the encroachments 
making by his imagination over the natural strength 
of sensation and emotion. He perceives, well 
enough, that he is becoming disposed to exag- 
geration in his discourse and in his feelings, that 
he recalls some persons and circumstances with a 
hatred more intense, and others with an affection 
more vehement, than either the one or the other 
deserve, or than is common to him in a state of 
perfect sobriety. The very apartment in which he 
sits appears more agreeable than when he sat 
down; most of his worldly troubles seem rather 
more endurable, and the companions of his social 
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hours are elevated into models of excellence. ° 
- Every sentiment becomes heightened : past animo- 
sities are revived, and stir his soul as deeply as in 
the hours of folly when they took place; and 
beauties, remembered in his cups, are remembered 
with the forms of angels. Accident now determines 
whether he quarrels with his best friend, or shakes 
hands with a new friend a thousand times: slight 
provocations lead to high defiance; or soothing 
words produce tears, and protestations of endless 
regard. In this state of the man, reason is de- 
throned, and prudence has entirely fled: whatever 
_ temptation may assail him, whatever pleasure vice 

itself may offer him, or, in some cases, whatever 
crime may be proposed to him, he has little power 
of resistance left. His will is no longer restrained 
by his judgment, but is driven madly onwards by 
his passions. All the caution, all the wisdom, all 
the virtue of the morning, is gone. In the tumult - 
of the corporeal organs, the mind can assert no 
control; and at last, sensation, and feeling, and 
memory, and imagination, and judgment, are alto- 
gether oppressed. Throughout the progress to 
this dismal end, we may see illustrations of suc- 
cessive degrees of, mental impairment, ending in 
complete, but temporary insanity; and it is perfectly 
plain, that the insanity begins at that stage in which 
_ the comparison ceases to be exerted. A good 
constitution, or the circumstance of a man’s being 
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in the prime of life, or the mere habit of self- 
management after taking stimulants, may very 
much vary the effects, or the degree of control 
which men exercise over themselves; and it is thus 
not of all drunken men, but only of some, that we 
say, such a man “is perfectly mad when ‘he is 
drunk :” and in this instance, also, the common 
observation is exact, and involves a metaphysical 
truth. 7 7 
We may here, again, discern indications of 
greater susceptibility of different parts of the 
nervous system in different individuals; and may 
see, also, that the character of the temporary 
madness depends on that of the previous thoughts. 
For the mind is often seen to be very partially 
affected by the excitement of intoxicating liquors ; 
just as it still more manifestly is after the mha- 
lation of nitrous oxide gas, which elicits the good 
humour of one man, and the pugnacity of another; 
excites one man’s memory, and another man’s 
imagination ; and in some, has been known to give 
rise to illusions of sense. Spirituous stimulus most 
affects the power of moving in the aged, and the 
intellect in the young; affects the old man’s legs, 
and the young man’s head; elicits the confiding 
nature of one, the curiosity or the jealousy of 
another, the inmost vices of most men; and in 
some cases. even produces sensorial hallucinations. 
A practitioner well known some years ago in 
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Westmoreland, of very eccentric character, and | 
addicted to hard and long-continued drinking, was 
once, on the occasion of an indulgence of that 
kind, visited by divers apparitions, which seemed 
prepared to carry him off; and the effects of his 
vision: are said to have been highly salutary, as, 
after this fright, he became remarkable for his 
temperance. : 
The same resemblance that exists in the state of 
the mind of the drunken and of the insane man, 
may be seen in the expression of the face, and in 
the actions and the words. The violent gestures, 
the superabundant activity, the irrepressible lo- 
quacity, of the excited stage of intoxication ; the 
unsteadiness, and the imperfect muscular actions 
which follow; may each be compared to the 
different states of different lunatics in different 
extremes of madness. Between the two, may be 
placed the happy individuals whose lively actions 
indicate a continualstate of excitement or joyfulness, 
a state some degrees above the average spirits of 
their neighbours; and the desponding man, whose 
looks and actions show that he is at all times a few 
degrees below the point of rational cheerfulness. 
The dependence of the mind for its manifestation 
on the state of the body cannot be exemplified by 
more striking instances; but it is seen less unplea- 
santly, and scarcely less strongly, after exposure 
to any of the common causes. of bodily or mental 
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fatigue. If even Bayle found relief after mental 
labour in witnessing the performances of mounte- 
banks, occasional relaxation is imperiously required 
by less powerful intellects; and if not allowed, 
the mind may be harassed by continued efforts, but 
the production of such efforts will be of little more 
value than the productions of idleness. ‘The late 
Dr. James Gregory, a man of very vigorous mind, 
used to relate, in his lectures, that when he was 
young, and anxiqus, as aspiring students commonly 
are, to make the hours of night as profitable as the 
hours of day, he found that what he read in those 

extra hours of study left no impression. He found in 
_ the morning certain passages which he had marked 
in the course of his night’s reading; here an inter- 
rogation, there a sign of approval or assent; but he 
had no recollection of having read the passages so 
marked. The difficulty of paying close attention, 
after being many hours awake and busy, may be 
experienced by any one who is engaged in learning 
a new language. We find ourselves unwilling or 
unable at night to unravel the meaning of a 


sentence, which is revealed by a single reading the ey 


next morning. I have noticed an _ interesting 
illustration of this effect of fatigue in ‘children, 
when engaged in amusements requiring a sufficient 
degree of thought to make the effort perceptible : 
as in building houses and towers with sets of. cubic 
sections in wood.  Ghildren display very different 
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degrees of ingenuity in varying the figures produced 
by these toys, until the activity of the day has 
exhausted:them, and the hour‘vf sleep approaches ; 
when they will often grievously complain that they 
can no longer make a pretty house, and may be 
seen repeatedly making the same arrangement of 
the pieces which has just failed to satisfy them ; 
apparently from a want of power to imagine new 
varieties. After a good night’s rest, their skill in 
architecture is perfectly restored. Older persons, 
who desire to occupy the greatest possible number 
of hours with advantage, will now and then find 
that what seems the loss of one hour will prove to. 
be the gain of two. The value of the mind, or its 
degree of activity and power, demands greater 
attention to the state of the body than studious 
men are commonly willing to give; and is equally 
diminished by neglect and by excess of nutritious 
food, exercise, and rest. 

Dryden was ignorantly ridiculed by some of his 
cotemporaries for allowing himself to be bled, and 
for taking physic, when he wished to compose ; a 
preparation which his constitution of body, and his 
habits of life, might probably render neccessary : but 
the good effect of medicine, acting through the 
body on the mind, was known long before the time 
of Dryden; ‘and it imparts a very high value to the 
art, which, by restoring health, may thus be said, 
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without exaggeration, to concur in the preservation 
of wisdom, and virtue, and happiness. 

The assertion of he mind’s dependence for its 
manifestation on the state of the body has, I know, 
been taken advantage of on some occasions, and been 
made the pretext for very gross misrepresentation; 
to avert which, if the frequent allusion which has 
been made to it can be supposed likely to cause such 
a consequence to be incurred, I would content myself 
with quoting the expressions of one whose views on 
this subject were never suspected of being tainted 
with the miserable sophistry of the materialists. 
** And if any man of weak judgment do conceive, that 
this suffermg of the mind from the body, doth either 
question the immortality, or. derogate from the 
sovereignty of the soul, he may be taught in many 
instances, that the infant in the mother’s womb is 
compatible with the mother, and yet separable ; 
and the most absolute monarch is sometimes led 
by his servants, and yet without subjection.”* 


Without such manifest disturbance of corporeal 
function as to amount to disease, there seem to be 
certain physical causes ever operating to render the 
mind unequal; producing impalpable changes, only 
known in their effects. To control these effects is, 
I apprehend, no small part of the daily exercise of 


* Bacon :—Advancement of Learning, Book II. 
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many, who wish to attain to something like self- 
government: for the changes that come over the 
mind are both singular and severe. The very sen- 
sations are not the same from day to day. We one 
day delight in the aspect of external nature, and are 
endowed with a liveliness of perception attended 
with sensible enjoyment: study agreeably occupies, 
business does not oppress us; the memory is active, 
the judgment is clear, the affections are calm. The 
next day brings a change: our studies no longer 
give us pleasure; we regard the beauty of the 
visible world with indifference; we are harassed 
with cares that existed in the same degree, but 
unfelt, the day before; the hopes which then 
seemed rational, cheer us no longer; the memory 
does but revive what is painful, and we are aban- 
doned to irritation, or to regret. Duty, interest, 
ambition, the common sources of activity, cannot 
rouse us ; even want is endured, without a struggle 
to put an end ‘to it, until this morbid state has 
passed: away, and then the power of cheerful in- 
dustry returns. Nor can all the resources of 
medical science yet prevent a recurrence of such 
fluctuations, which grievously mar and interrupt 
the constancy of a man’s disposition; and expose 
him to all the more serious effects of such ca- 
lamities or anxieties, as occurring simultaneously 
with those states of depression, may impair his 
mind more deeply and permanently. These 
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variations, although dependant partly on causes not 
yet explained, existing in the periodical, perhaps 
diurnal, movements of the fine machinery of our 
system, seem much connected with the circum- 
stances of food, digestion, exercise, or some other 
article of regimen. The mind vibrates without 
danger to each side; towards undue vivacity, to- 
wards undue depression; and still reverts to its 
rational state, or equilibrium. It is only when some 
greater power disturbs it, that itis completely over- 
balanced. The comparisons, the judgment, of one 
day, rectify the comparisons or judgment of the 
day before; and the general decision is in favour 
of the feelings and conduct which lie between the 
two extremes. But when a depraved sensation, 
or an impaired power of applying the mind in at- 
tention, or a weakened memory, or .a disordered 
imagination, have the effect of inducing defective 
comparisons, then the judgment of one day is erro- 
neous, just as the judgment of the day before was 
erroneous; and in one or: more points of feeling 
and conduct, the individual then becomes insane. 
We see, then, that the maintaining of a perfectly 
sound state of mind requires not only attention to 
its faculties, and to the feelings and emotions, but 
attention to the bodily health; a truth too often 
forgotten in the nurture of children, in the ordering 
of the studies of youth, and in the voluntary pur- 
suit of studies or of business in adult age. Patholo- 
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gists have very industriously examined the effects 
_ produced in the body by bad air, severe labour, and 
intemperate habits of life: they have pointed out 
the imperfect actions which result in the digestive 
and lymphatic organs; the incomplete nutrition, 
the physical degeneration. The same causes have 
an action upon the mind, and tend, without ques- 
tion, to impair its proper functions, and to weaken 
its control to a degree inconsistent with individual 
happiness. Acting on large masses of the popula- 
tion from their early to their declining years, it 
becomes not unworthy of the consideration of the 
politician to mquire, how far, by diminishing the 
mental health, they enlarge the dominion of immo- 
_ rality and wretchedness ; and to what extent these 
effects admit of remedy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MODIFICATIONS OF INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY AND 
POWER BY AGE. 


Some varieties of mind there are which belong 
to different periods of life, and partly depend upon 
the growth and decay of the bodily fabric. In 
infancy we see some instinctive actions, which, not 
being required in after life, give place to others that 
may be improved by our own efforts. In child- 
hood, and in youth, every sense is active; and the 
continual restlessness of early years consists much 
of efforts to exercise the senses on every surround- 
ing object in the then new world. ‘The power of 
recognising resemblances, and that power which 
we possess of recalling past circumstances, and 
~which we call memory, are in great activity, as 
well as the spontaneous suggestions of imagination. 
But with the era of the passions, amidst emotions 
unknown before, and far deeper than any emotions 
of childhood and of our undisturbed youth, the 
imagination is more strikingly developed, and 
acquires a powerful influence over the judgment, 
and over the actions. As life proceeds, the satiated 
senses are duller, the passions are less eloquent, 
and the judgment is less imposed upon by the 
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fictions of the imagination ; and whilst life lasts, 
when the judgment is exercised on subjects of 
which the imdividual acquired experience before 
the senses became unfaithful ministers, it is so calm 
and so exact as to constitute that wisdom of old 
age, which the old in vain endeavour to impart to 
the young. 

But if a man of happily ordered mind regulates, 
in the period of his mental vigour, the affections 
naturally arising from his sensations and emotions, 
on the other hand, as the mental vigour declines, 
he becomes in this a second child, that he is 
brought once more under the dominion of sensation 
and emotion: he can neither well restrain the 
affections arising from them, nor does he now 
retain a strong impression of former affections. 
Thus old attachments yield to new and often to 
unworthy influences, founded on a sense of gratifi- 
cations, the value of which cannot be justly weighed 
in the balance of an impaired understanding. 

Much difference is observed in different indivi- 
duals, with respect to the period of life at which’ 
the mental faculties acquire their ultimate degree 
of power, and at which they begin to decline. 
Daily observation shows us, that some men have 
attained that prudence at twenty, which others, 
with equal advantages of precept and example, do 
not acquire in less than ten years after that age: 
the susceptibility of the latter may lead to more — 
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brilliant results, but the accuracy and composure 
of the former enables them to make greater and more 
solid mental acquisitions, and to avoid the heats 
and imprudencies which are continually interfering 
with the progress of less matured natures. It 
may, I think, be generally remarked, that if the 
youthful temperament remains beyond the age of 
thirty-five, the mind never acquires much eventual 
power ; and we see, too often, that a man’s mental 
maturity may be much longer delayed, and that he 
may continue to be imprudent when he is no longer 
young. 

Generally speaking, the earlier the age at which 
great powers of acquirement or of invention are 
manifested, the more does the character of the 
brain, permitting such manifestation, approach to 
disease. Its susceptibility to all impressions ex- 
poses it to too great and to too frequent excite- 
ment, and physical life is consumed in the flame of 
genius. Various irregular actions, immediately 
connected with this cerebral susceptibility, or with 
the large supply of blood received by the too 
much developed brain,—hysteria, epilepsy, in- 
sanity, or some fatal form of disease affecting the 
structure of the body,—have in many instances 
brought to a melancholy end the flattering hopes 
which, in spite of all experience, cannot but arise 
whenever such bright and early indications of a 
superior nature appear. 
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There is, in English history, a most interesting 
example of this constitution, that of our Edward 
the Sixth. This youthful monarch, who died at 
the early age of sixteen, yet lived long enough to 
exhibit the most happy union of readiness in ac- 
quiring, and judgment in applying knowledge: his 
disposition seems to have been almost faultless, 
and his ordinary demeanour indicative not only of 
the singular excellence of his heart, but of the 
early perfection of his mind; uniting so much 
dignity with so much mildness, as at once to 
control and to fascinate all who were about him. 
His life, too short for the happiness of a kingdom 
afflicted by the monstrous tyrannies of his father, 
was terminated at the age already mentioned, by 
pulmonary consumption. 

At the tender age of five, Sir William Jones 
evinced a capability of being affected by a sublime 
passage in the Revelations; and when he was at 
school, it was said of him by his master, Dr. 
Thackeray, that he was a boy of so active a spirit, 
that if left friendless and naked on Salisbury Plain, 
he would make his way to fame and fortune :—a 
spirit however, which, fine, and precious, and dis- 
cernible as it was, did not, it seems, protect him 
from the merciless discipline of those whose glory 
it is to attract boys to the delights of literature, by 
the systematic infliction of degradation and tor- 
ture. The talents thus early put forth were 

si 
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succeeded by fruits not unworthy of them; and 
though he did not live to be fifty, few men have 
so well deserved the appellation of all-accom- 
plished ; acquiring, as Mr. Campbell has observed 
in his delightful notices of the British poets, “a 
degree of knowledge, which the ordinary facul- 
ties of men, if they were blest with antediluvian 
longevity, could scarcely hope to surpass.” 

Pascal, whose father discouraged his early appli- 
cation to geometry, evinced the most astonishing 
disposition for the pursuit of the exact sciences, 
when about twelve years of age. Alone, and un- 
aided by books or a master, he drew lines and 
circles on the floor of his bedroom, and gave them 
names or signs, advancing, we are told, in this way, 
as far as the 32d proposition of Euclid; when his 
secret labours were discovered by his delighted 
parent. Pascal also died before he was fifty. 
Mozart’s greatest amusement, when only three 
years of age, was finding concords on the piano; 
and before six, he had himself invented pieces’ of 
music ; and, from fourteen to nineteen, he was “the 
musical wonder of Europe.” 

Many of the greatest achievements and produc- 
tions of mind have distinguished the years between 
twenty and thirty-five. The instance of Crichton, 
$o remarkable, that, true as it is, it is difficult to 
divest ourselves of a feeling of the marvellous in 
recalling it, will occur to’ every reader. Henry 
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‘Howard, Earl of Surrey, although he had. only 
attained his thirty-first year, when he was sacri- 
ficed to a cruel monarch by a cowardly jury, and 
beheaded; yet, both as a poet and soldier, had 
already gained high distinction. Sir Philip Sidney, 
the most accomplished scholar and soldier of his 
time, and whose very name is associated in the 
mind with all that is chivalrous and noble, died at 
the age of thirty-two. And, to go much farther 
back for examples, both Philip and Alexander 
became. distinguished, as rulers and as generals, 
about the age of twenty ; and the public career of 
Demosthenes commenced when he was about 
twenty-eight. 

_ Among the painters, musicians, and poets, we 
find many who acquired very early distinction. 
Recollecting what was composed by Mozart, and 
what was painted by Raphael, and ,jhow great a 
name each left, it excites surprise to learn that 
neither of them. lived to be forty...Ben Jonson 
acquired. general popularity as a poet in his.two 
and .twentieth :year; hut attained his greatest 
reputation -between the ages of thirty and forty; 
a, time, of life in, which, the. mental faculties, as well 
as the bodily, are: commonly in their greatest. 
power. - It,was,in.this, the intellectual meridian of 
man, that Spenser composed his Fairy Queen, 
and Shakspeare the greater number of his _ plays. 
Collins’s Oriental Eclogues were published when 

Te 
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he was at college; and his lyrical poetry when he 
was no more than twenty-six. Cowley wrote verses 
“ whilst yet a child ;”* and the early years of Pope 
are known to have been similarly distinguished. 
Otway died in his thirty-fourth year, Beaumont in ~ 
his thirtieth, and Burns in his thirty-seventh. In 
our own day, Kirke White died at twenty-one, 
leaving many affecting memorials of his genius. 
Lord Byron died at thirty-six. 

In some instances, the mind, after displaying 
considerable power, has seemed to become ex- 
hausted soon after forty : sometimes, I apprehend, 
from defects in its original constitution ; oftener, 
I fear, from the injury sustained in the years 
that have already past; from disappointment, ca- 
lamity, and mortification. It is more agreeable 
to revert to other instances, in which minds of 
ordinary power have risen into greatness, or 
superior minds have preserved. it, long after. that 
period. Even the poetic temperament has - not 
always. manifested itself before middle age. 
Chaucer had passed into “his green old age,”+ 
before he wrote his Canterbury Tales, the best 
of his productions. Milton is supposed to have 
commenced his Paradise Lost when fifty-four years 
old; and Cowper’s first publication appeared 


» * Campbell—Specimens of the British Poets. 
+ Campbell—Ibid. 
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when the poet had turned fifty.» Of Milton, 
however, it is to be observed, that his Comus 
was written in early life, and that he had 
already addressed his father in Latin verses, 
when a boy. 

If we turn to the philosophers, we find that 
all Sir Isaac Newton’s brilliant discoveries were 
mdde before’ he was forty-five: his boyhood, 
like that of Galileo, was distinguished by mani- 
festations of mechanical contrivance and inven- 
tion; and the pursuit of some of the greatest 
truths which he lived to illustrate; was com- 
menced soon after he was twenty. © Galileo 

began his academical studies at nineteen years 
of age; soon after which, the vibrations of a 
lamp, suspended from the roof of a cathedral, 
suggested to him those investigations which led 
to the means of measuring time with accuracy. 
In less than seven years afterwards, we find 
him Professor of Mathematics at Pisa; and his 
forty-fifth year was signalized by his discovery of 
the telescope. Unlike Newton, however, whose 
mind after this age seems occasionally to have 
fallen into a morbid condition,* Galileo continued 
his immortal labours until a very advanced time. of 
life, although quite blind and nearly deaf: he 


* The evidence on which this has recently been supposed to 
be established is by no means complete.. 
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even seems to have felt up to the time of his 
death, in his seventy-eighth year, the involuntary 
mental activity which is seldom continued beyond 
middle age, and he complained that “he could 
not prevent his restless brain from grinding on.” * 

The original copy of Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, i his own handwriting, is 
dated in 1671, when that great and excellent 
philosopher had attained his thirty-hinth year ; 
and the composition of it is Supposed to have 
commenced in the year preceding: Vesalius com- 
posed his system of Anatomy, distinguished by 
its great originality, and by prodigious improve- 
ment on the labours of his predecessors and 
preceptors, at the age of twenty-five. The cele- 
brated Bichat died at thirty-two. 

It is common to feel, or to suppose, that our 
mental powers increase with our years between 
twenty and forty: most men despise at thirty what 
they wrote at eighteen, and wonder at forty that 
they should have been so open to error at thirty, 
Haller,.a name illustrious in physiological science, 
was in his youth attached to poetical compo- 
sition, and when his house was on fire, rushed 
throtigh the flames to save his poetry; but, ten 
years afterwards, he condemned his once-beloved 
manuscripts to the very fate from which, with so 


* Life of Galileo—Library of Useful Knoniledge. 
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much personal risk, he had formerly saved them.* 
When we begin to feel that the mind is less easily 
excited and pleased, we learn to mistrust or to 
disparage the excitement which has often led to 
disproportionate performance, or which has so 
often given place, it may be, to gloom and dis- 
content. Successively engaged and interested in 
the changing scenes of progressive life, the sense 
of our mental privation, when the elasticity of 
youth leaves us, is lost in the hope that its place 
will be supplied by mental strength. Feeling the 
mind to be gathering wisdom and experience, we 
deem its value not diminished but increased. 
Adult age brings duties and cares, amidst which 
the intrusions of fancy would be impertinent ; and 
we delight in the greater sobriety of our attention, 
and the increased dependence which we suppose 
may be placed on our judgment, however often 
it may be found to fail. When this busy part of 
life is passed through, many disappointments, and 
a deep conviction of the cureless imperfection and 
waywardness of human instruments, make us glad 
to resign our activity and our hopes together, and 
to let the once active and vigorous mind subside 
into that repose of old age, which does but pre- 
cede the fuller repose i death. 

For all this inscrutable drama, the organs, by 
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which our mental faculties are manifested, are 
precisely designed; permitting the utmost sus- 
ceptibility to sense in early age, imagination in 
youth, reflection in manhood, quiescence in our 
declining years. The charm of novelty, the plea- 
sure of mental as well as physical existence, the 
pride of fancied wisdom, and the satisfaction of 
mere rest, reconcile us to the rapid progress of the 
mind itself to apparent decay. 

There seems no reason to doubt that all these 
diversities are effected by means of certain laws 
governing the physical organization in which, during 
the abode of the mind in this world, it is fixed and 
involved. The slower completion, or arrangement, 
or development, of the different parts of the brain, 
or the rapid or retarded advance of its substance to 
certain degrees of consistence, are, at least, circum- 
stances seen to accompany the growth and decline 
of intellectual power. Of what superior manifes- 
tation it may be capable in combination with an 
entirely different organization, it is of course 
impossible to conjecture; but no‘ one can have 
reflected upon its singular actions and anticipations, 
even here, without indulging a hope, that a great 
amplification of power may be part of the gift of 
another existence—‘ Nam dum sumus in his 
inclusi compagibus corporis, munere quodam neces- 
sitatis, et gravi opere perfungimur : est enim animus 
ceelestis ex altissimo domicilio depressus, et quasi 
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demersus in terram, locum divine nature, seterni- 
tatique contrarium.”* Such was the feeling of 
one of the greatest minds of antiquity, and some 
such feeling, I apprehend, must now and then find 
its way into every human breast. Invalids have 
described the intense delight of walking out, amidst 
the beauties of the spring, after the confinement of 
a lingering illness; and it is surely no dream to 
suppose, that there will be, in some purer region, 
a far greater contrast of unspeakable happiness, on 
awaking from the sleep of the grave. 


The tables of insanity, published by the medical 
ofticers of various institutions for the insane, all 
prove, that before the age of fifteen the occurrence 
of that disorder is extremely rare ; and the propor- 
tion of cases, which from that age until about sixty 
is so considerable, begins, after sixty, greatly to 
declme. These facts seem to be rather connected 
with the invariable rise and decline of the passions, 
than with the inequalities in the development and 
prolongation of mental power. The impairment 
produced by age is, as has already been remarked, 
not so much insanity, as imbecility or fatuity ; the 
approaches of which are generally not difficult to 
be seen. We most commonly observe it, and 
old people most commonly observe it in them- 
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selves, as respects the memory; but the memory 
only fails with the other mental powers. Musicians 
have told me, that as they became old they found 
they could not play the music learnt in later years 
without having the music before them, but could 
still go through long compositions learnt in early 
life, without the book, and without the mistake of 
anote. The susceptibility to sensations and emo- 
tions is diminished; the attention is less excited 
by them; they make a weak and fading impression. 
on the memory. Those things which yet excite 
more attention, are better remembered, even in old 
age. Old men, Cicero remarks, in the beautiful 
treatise lately quoted, do not commonly forget 
where they have deposited their money. Although, 
however, the loss of memory may be partly the 
result of an impaired strength of attention, it also 
no doubt, arises in part from a contemporaneous 
imperfection of the faculty of memory itself. The 
senses become dull, the attention sluggish, the 
imagination is extinguished, the memory refuses to 
receive more impressions, and the judgment rests on 
the recollection of former comparisons. The mind, 
which held command over other minds, sinks to the 
common level of approaching death ; and it is well 
when that natural termination of life arrives before 
the weakened judgment permits the commission of 
follies which disgrace the wisest life, or at least 
afford occasion for that most melancholy and not 
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uncommon observation, that a man has “ lived too 
long ;” like the aged orator mentioned by Quintillian, 
—<quotidie aliquid ex ea& quam meruerat auctoritate 
perdentem ;”—daily losing the influence acquired 
in former and more vigorous years; and, in his 
unwillingness to desist from exertion, forgetful of 
the disgrace of exertions imperfectly performed.* 
Certainly, as nothing is more unbecoming than the 
spectacle of an old man yet eager about worldly 
affairs, and still a slave to all the unquiet passions, 
so nothing is more graceful and pleasing than that 
of one who voluntarily retires from the world for 
some short space before he must quit it altogether ; 
and with the wisdom of Barzillai, the Gileadite, 
declines its restless honors, its vanities, and its 
cares; availing himself, for the best purposes, of 
that period which is happily interposed between 
the business of life and the termination of it, and 
. in which the conquest of the passions is less 
difficult, and the preparation of the soul for its 
approaching change may be made with more 
success. 

In a subsequent chapter, we shall see that the 
imbecility of old age furnishes some very interest- 
ing questions for the consideration of the medical 
practitioner. Confidence foolishly reposed in de- 
signing dependents; irreconcilable anger against 
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affectionate children; unhappy and disgraceful mar- 
riages, and unjust wills; make it often important to 
determine, whether such feelings and actions were 
those of a man retaining his sound understanding, 
or reduced to such intellectual weakness as to 
justify interference. Commonly speaking, they 
result from a loss of the ordinary control of the 
old man’s understanding over his will; the will 
becoming consequently more at the mercy of the 
sensations and emotions. Sometimes it is seen, 
that as the power of attending to external things 
decreases, in cases in which the memory and ima- 
gination retain some share of activity, the recollec- 
tions of former scenes, and persons, and conversa- 
tions, become so vivid as to resemble present 
impressions; and the old man is busily engaged 
with people long since dead, and in scenes which 
he will never revisit more, but of which the 
remembrance gives to his easy chair all the variety 
of his active years. Fixing his feeble eyes upon a 
book, he reads, not the letters of the book, but the 
written book in his memory ; and if the book falls, 
he gazes at his pocket handkerchief, and still reads. 
The impressions being presented with all the force 
of realities, may produce either pleasure or distress: 
the helpless and aged man, perhaps, sees himself 
constantly attended by a lively being who delights 
in teazing him, takes away his food, or steals his 
ear-trumpet ; and it is only now and then that he 
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feels convinced that no such person is permitted to 
give him annoyance. During the prevalence of the 
delusion, he is not in a state of sound mind; but 
whatever form of decay the mind assumes, it does 
not. yield all at once: it struggles for its lost 
dignity, and often recovers it, although for brief 
intervals only. An old gentleman, a great part of 
whose life had been passed in active public services, 
presented several of the peculiarities just mentioned, 
when approaching his ninetieth year; and some- 
times the powers of the mind so far gave way, that 
he declared himself dead; communicating the in- 
telligence of his decease to his family, with an air of 

perfect resignation ; only professing himself a little 
- scandalised to find the windows not closed on the 
occasion. He would desire that it might be com- 
municated to his absent friends, that he went off 
easily, and request one more pinch of snuff out of 
his favourite box, before he was finally screwed 
down., | | | | 

To form a just opinion concerning the necessity 
of interference in.such cases, the character of the 
peculiarity induced by age must of course be 
regarded: but it is also necessary to make a 
greater degree of allowance in some cases than in 
others ; ‘for instance, where the individual has always 
been eccentric ; for the eccentricity will probably 
be increased by age, and to one unacquainted with 
the previous habits of the patient, +he may seem to 
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be mad, although perhaps merely a humourist, who 
has in declining life become a little more childish 
in his humours. 

Other:old men illustrate the observation of some 
of the writers upon mind, that the judgment, which 
is'the last mental faculty in the order of develope- 
ment, is also the last to be destroyed, an observa- 
tion which, if we regard its general application, 
would seem:to have been more recommended by the 
antithesis it involves, than by the truth, it contains. 
But when the old man retains sufficient mental 
power to regulate his affections, then his long 
experience, and his enfranchisement from all those 
tumultuous passions which drive so many in earlier 
proceed, combine to give that inexpressible charm to 
life out of the course in which they would fain 
his ‘old age, which those only can understand, who 
have witnessed living examples of it ; in which the 
individual has been seen to:be brought, as nearly.as 
human nature is capable of being brought, to be 
“without fault ;”:and asif purified and freed, before 
leaving this state of existence for another.and a 
higher. 

But:I have perhaps dwelt too long on circum- 
stances connected with the character and actions 
of the:human mind, the importance of some of 
which:can only be fully seen, when brought;into 
comparison »with those to be considered. in the 
succeeding chapter. — 
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CHAPTER IX. 
INSANITY. 


I REMEMBER, at a time when only some of the 
numerous inequalities ‘and peculiarities of mind, 
with which subsequent. experience has made ‘me 
acquainted, had yet been presented to my ob- 
servation, but when my attention had been 
occasionally directed) to the undisturbed phenomena 
of the human understanding, that the spectacle ofa 
large lunatic asylum, distinguished by its excellent 
arrangements, awakened in me a curiosity and an 
terest that I-had never felt before. 

On entering a long gallery, I was struck with 
the figure of a tall, portly, and good-looking 
gentleman, whose appearance ‘differed ‘much from 
the’ common’ crowd of nuisy madmen. He was 
dressed in black, his countenance was manly and 
expressive, and his manner so grave and natural, 
that but for-certain pecuharities of ornament about 
him, I-should have mistaken him for the chaplain, 
or for the- physician to the establishment. But 
cross his: breast he wore‘a* piece of list, arranged 
like the ribbon of the» order of the Bath, and 
he had’on a leathern apron; indicative of his being 
a freesmason. ~ Advancing towards the friends who 
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were with me, he accosted them with much ease 
and affability, recognised some of them, and made 
familiar inquiries respecting their families, noticing 
the rest with some appearance of condescension. 
Then, drawing near to one who had occasionally 
visited him before, with his finger on his brow, and 
a look of amazing importance, he said in a low 
impressive voice, “ Very remarkable things have 
happened since you were here, I assure you— 
some very singular circumstances.” Then, turning 
abruptly to one of the party who was an utter 
stranger to him, as if for introduction before ven- 
turing to open matters of consequence, and being 
told the stranger was a Frenchman who_ had 
served in Russia, and had been on the staff of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Waterloo, he left his com- 
munication unfinished, and gazed on the foreign 
officer with an air of surprise, mixed with evident 
gratification, arising from the supposed honor of 
such a visit; and remarked that he knew Bona- 
parte very well himself; that he and the Emperor 
had in fact been at the end of that gallery long 
ago, surrounded by men with fixed bayonets, and 
that had they touched Napoleon, he should have 
been the first man to draw a sword.—Suddenly 
quitting this high theme, he eagerly inquired if 
we had brought him any Parisian trifles: it hap- 
pened that we had only some Parisian snuff; but 
this delighted him exceedingly. He then told us, 
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that he had had a sore contest with the devil in 
that gallery, whom he met, and fought, breaking © 
two of the devil’s ribs. The devil, we found, had 
been an unfortunate keeper, to whose physiognomy 
he had taken some dislike, and whose ribs he 
had truly enough broken. With dignified earnest- 
ness he assured us, that he had received a_par- 
ticular commission from the Almighty; and he 
invited us to enter his apartment that he might 
show us “the holy angels, the Virgin, and Venus;” 
stopping, however, to ask leave to do so from 
the keeper, and evidently with wunfeigned sub- 
mission. Over the door of his apartment he had 
. pinned up a paper, containing a long list of the 
wonders within. The walls, which had been 
white, were written upon, in almost every part, 
with black letters, chiefly the never-ending titles 
of his greatness and power; as “ Supreme from 
the Almighty,” “ Mighty Prince,” “ Mighty General 
in Chief,” “Great Mighty Grand Admiral.” Inter- 
mixed with these, were the names of many heathen 
deities; and with these, the names and pictures of 
Lord Nelson, Lord Wellington, D’Alembert, and 
others, besides a picture representing the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and a portrait of 
himself, with his order of list, and leathern apron. 
On the picture representing the Holy Trinity he 
dwelt with mysterious emphasis, insinuating that 
he was one of them, but that he did not like to 
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say any more about it just then. Then he re- 
verted to Bonaparte, by whom, he said, though 
much good had been done, much had been left 
unfinished, which, “if he had his health,” he 
hoped he should complete. He enjoined us to 
make the foreign gentleman aware how great 
a man he had been speaking with, ‘one who 
had received a commission from God Almighty,” 
and a “ great prophet;” and he also begged us to 
send him the latest reviews, which he said very 
positively were not to be given to the super- 
intendent; looking, however, timidly towards the 
superintendent at the same time. Lastly, he com- 
mitted to our care two small papers, very closely . 
written on both sides, and every word underlined ; 
one of them was to be given by our foreign friend 
to the French ambassador; the other was an exact 
copy of it, and ran thus :— 

“Tn the name of the most High, Eternal, Al- 
mighty God of Heaven, Earth, and Space—lI 
command you to procure me the following arii- 
cles immediately :—a Holy Bible, with Engravings, 
&c., a Concordance, a Martyrology, with Plates. 
Some other religious books. A late Geographical 
Grammar, a Modern Gazetteer, Newspapers, Ma- 
gazines, Almanacks, &c., of any kind or date. 
Musical Instruments and Music. Large Plans, 
Maps, Guides, Directories, and Histories of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, London, Dublin, Paris, Rome, 
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Naples, &c. Histories of Rob Roy; Riley’s Itine- 
rary, and his other works. Histories and Me- 
moirs of George the Third, Queen Charlotte, 
Princess of Wales, Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
the Regent and Court, Prince Cobourg, Marquis 
of Hastings, Lords Sidmouth, Castlereagh, Bona- 
parte, the Beast, &c. Wines, Fruit, Lozenges, 
Tobacco, Snuff, Oysters, Money, every thing 
fitting, To Almighty God. Answer this in three 
days or you go to Hell. P.S. A Portable Desk 
and Stationery, and a Dressing Case.” 

Stamped upon this authoritative document were 
some circular pieces of paper, on which were 
_ scrawled his signature, with the initials of all his 
high sounding titles. Promising to take care of 
these papers, we passed on to other patients, 
many of whom might make more striking figures 
in a description; but, on leaving the institution, I 
found that the strongest impression had still been 
made by the “Great Mighty Grand Admiral.” 

The features of this case were plainly enough 
distinguishable; but the question continually pre- 
sented itself; in what does this man’s mind differ 
from sound mind? It was then that I found 
the accepted definitions and prevalent opinions of 
medical authors were of little use in such an 
. inquiry. Cullen informed me that madness was 
an impairment of the judging faculty ; but this was 
only a substitution of another name for the same _ 
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thing. The judgment, or what Cullen called the 
judging faculty, was merely the result of the exer- 
cise of other faculties, and some prior disturbance 
or lesion of them was to be looked for. For a 
time, I contented myself with collecting from 
every source other definitions, but I have found 
them so numerous, and at the same time so unsatis- 
factory, that no useful object would be obtained 
by inserting them in this place. One common 
fault pervades the greatest part of them, that of 
resting on some strong symptom not of constant 
occurrence, which is made the character of all 
the varieties; and the language in which the 
definitions are given is almost always incorrect or 
obscure. The ambition of making short. defini- 
tions has done wide mischief in many parts of 
medical science; and, after all, the value of a de- 
finition depends entirely on the nearness with 
which it approaches to a description. Errors in 
definition are unfortunately not merely speculative; 
for, to take the present subject, if there be any 
reasonable hope of advantage from the manage- 
ment of the mind in lunatics, that hope can never 
be realised, nor the management of the mind be 
skilful, so long as the condition of the mind in 
lunacy is not clearly understood. 

I cannot say that I obtained much help from , 
the definitions given by different medical authori- 
ties ; for not only were some of them, as Dr. Good 
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has truly observed, “ so narrow as to set at liberty 
half the patients at Bethlem, or the Bicétre, and 
others so loose and capacious as to give a strait 
waistcoat to half the world;”* but I found that 
when medical men were required to explain what 
meaning they attached to the word Insanity, they 
generally satisfied themselves by giving such as 
had been repeated by one author after another, | 
apparently without examination ; and I observed, 
that the practical decisions to which they were 
consequently led, often involved them in inconve- 
niences, of which some had become so apprehen- 
sive as to abstain, professedly, from venturing 
upon any definition at all; endeavouring to con- 
tent themselves, and to close the subject to all 
other inquirers, by asserting it to be too myste- 
rious for man to understand. Yet I could not 
divest myself of the impression that the subject 
was not understood, only because it was not made 
the subject of that kind of investigation by which 
medical men attained a knowledge of any. other 
subject connected with their profession ; and that 
if they would attend more to the true physiologists 
of the mind, the writers on mental philosophy, 
who had investigated the nature and order.of the 
mental functions, and would also observe the 
* manner in which their own minds were exercised, 
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they would not find it more difficult to mark and 
to comprehend the departures from the healthy 
performance of these functions, than the deviations 
from healthy digestion or respiration. What may 
be said of the difficulty of studying any one of 
these subjects, may be said of the study of all the 
rest; and of the mental functions no less than of 
the corporeal. If we imagine the study of the 
latter to be more easy, it is that we pay more 
attention to it; and also, it appears to me, because 
we are in the habit of concluding that our know- 
ledge of them goes deeper than it really does; 
when, in truth, we know no more of the real 
nature of the corporeal than of the mental func- 
tions; and what we know of one, we know of the 
other. We do not comprehend the nature of the 
movements or actions on which mental manifesta- 
tions depend; we do not know how impressions 
are received and changes efiected: but we know 
the phenomena which result from these move- 
ments, from these impressions and changes; we 
can observe the order, the connexion, the effects 
of the phenomena; and can plainly discern that 
they are wrought through the agency of corporeal 
organs. This is the extent of our knowledge of 
the mental functions; and our knowledge of the 
bodily functions. has precisely the same boundary : 
we know as much of imagination and memory as 
we do of respiration and digestion. The limitation 
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of our knowledge does not prevent our observing 
the functional disorders of the stomach, or of the 
lungs; nor does any greater obstacle exist in the 
way of our observation of that functional disorder 
of the brain, however variously produced, which 
constitutes what we term mental disorder. In 
both cases, we can exercise our senses and our 
attention on the healthy performance of the func- 
tion, and on the deviations from healthy perform- 
ance; and we ought therefore to find no greater 
difficulty in defining the departure in one case 
than in the other. The analogy runs through the 
whole subject. The slightest irregularities, the 

most trifling uneasiness, the most minute imper- 
- fection in the performance of a bodily function is 
in itself a disease, but we distinguish between 
these and severer disorder: the least deviation 
from sound mind is disorder or disease of mind; 
and only distinguished by its degree from the 
severest. The practitioner does not interfere until 
a bodily disorder is productive of discomfort, or 
threatens danger to life: and he should not 
interfere in mental disorders until some positive 
inconvenience is felt or threatened. It is this 
application, however, of the ordinary principles of 
practice, to the cases of mental impairment, which 
medical men seem to have overlooked. They 
have sought for, and imagined, a strong and 
definable boundary between sanity and insanity, 
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which has not only been imaginary, and arbitrarily 
placed, but, by being supposed to separate all who 
were of unsound mind from the rest of men, has 
unfortunately been considered a justification of 
certain measures against the portion condemned, 
which, in the case of the majority, were unneces- 
sary and afflicting. 

The authority of Mr. Locke has often been 
quoted for the doctrine of madmen reasoning 
correctly from false premises. ‘“‘ In fine,” says he, 
in his chapter on Discerning, “the defects in 
naturals (idiots) seems to proceed from want of 
quickness, activity, and motion in the intellectual 
faculties, whereby they are deprived of reason; 
whereas madmen, on the other side, seem to suffer 
by the other extreme: for they do not appear to 
me to have lost the faculty of reasoning; but 
having joined together some ideas very wrongly, 
they mistake them for truths, and they err as men 
do that argue right from wrong principles... For by 
the violence of their imaginations, having taken 
their fancies for realities, they make right deduc- 
tions from them. Thus you shall find a distracted 
man fancying himself a king, with a right inference 
require suitable attendance, respect, and obedience; 
others who have thought themselves made of glass, 
have used the caution necessary to preserve such 
brittle bodies. Hence it comes to pass, that a man, 
who is very sober, and of a right understanding in 
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all other things, may in one particular be as frantic 
as any in Bedlam; if either by any sudden, very 
strong impression, or long fixing his fancy upon 
one sort of thoughts, incoherent ideas have been 
cemented together so powerfully, as to remain 
united. But there are degrees of madness as of 
folly : the disorderly jumbling of ideas together is 
in some more, in some less. In short, herein seems 
to lie the difference between idiots and madmen, 
that madmen put wrong ideas together, and so 
make wrong propositions, but argue and reason 
right from them ; but idiots make very few or no 
propositions, and reason scarce at all.”* 

Although this passage contains a great portion 
of truth, it leaves much of the case of madmen 
quite unaccounted for. It is true that by the vio- 
lence of their imaginations they take fancies for 
realities, but it is not generally true that they make 
right deductions from them. The case of the 
individual which has just been detailed, shows us a 


* Dr. Prichard, quoting this opinion in his Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, states that the judgment or reason 
of a lunatic is never perverted, and considers its not being sub- 
ject to disease as affording presumptive proof that its exercise 
is independent of the brain: a singular instance of erroneous 
conclusion in so able and accurate a writer. The judgment is 
but the result of comparison ; comparison is alternate attention ; 
attention is a faculty dependent on the brain. The truth is, 
however, that the Judgment is always perverted in insanity, 
although in different degrees. 
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man affirming himself to be delegated from God, 
and invested with illimitable power; yet this man 
is obedient to others, and even timid under restraint. 
His gestures and demeanour, and some of his 
language, accord, in some particulars, with his 
imaginary dignity ; but his mconsistencies in each 
of these respects are continual. He is evidently 
unable to discern the incongruity of his dress, and 
of the tasteless finery of his apartment, with the 
functions and dignity which he assumes; or to see 
the absurdity of a being who can command all men 
limiting his requisitions to the latest publications. 
If madness consisted in reasoning correctly from 
false premises, many of the most indefatigable 
among the learned must be ranked with lunatics. 
It was remarked by Dr. Cullen, and it is indis- 
putably true, that there are more false facts than 
false theories. Opinions, now fully proved to be 
incorrect, were once credited on the faith of nume- 
rous assertions relating to facts which never existed, 
but which were often imagined, often hastily con- 
cluded to exist, and sometimes invented. Very 
able works might be pointed out, which, from the 
title-page to the concluding page of all, are exquisite 
illustrations of sound and acute reasoning from 
false premises or false facts. If, indeed, a madman 
reasoned as correctly as a man in sound mind, and 
only differed in being uninformed as to facts, we 
could not condemn him to a lunatic asylum without 
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severity and injustice ; for why,'if we admit that he 
reasons as well as other men, should we expect him 
to be more infallible in his information. The 
source of the error has been this. In many 
instances of madness, but by no means in all, the 
reasoning faculties are not wholly lost, but they 
are exerted on facts either created by the imagina- 
tion of the lunatic, or connected with diseased 
sensation, which are not compared with co-existing 
facts :—there are several forms of insanity, depend- 
ing on diseased sensation, or diseased imagination, 
together with an impairment of the comparing 
powers. But to found a definition on any one of 
these forms of insanity, and to apply it to all forms, 
is productive of a great deal of confusion. 

In the individual just mentioned, there had been 
evidently occasional delusions of sense, as when 
the keeper seemed to him to be the devil; and 
this delusion was accompanied by an_ inability 
to compare the figure and features of the keeper 
with the images in his imagination, so as to detect 
the delusion. If he could have made the compa- 
rison, the delusion would not have been madness. 
The belief that he had seen Bonaparte arose from 
his inability to compare the events of a reverie 
with those which had actually taken place, and 
which he had either not attended to, or could not 
accurately recall. The defect of attention, or of 
memory, led to insane ideas, by. preventing a 
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comparison of realities with the reverie. He knew 
that he was under control, and submitted himself to 
it; but could not compare his actual state, with that 
imaginary greatness, which he asserted to belong 
to him. If he talked like a king at one moment, 
he talked the next moment like a slave; and as 
he could not compare, he could not detect the in- 
‘consistency of this. His mind then was altogether 
impaired: but neither the delusions of sense, nor 
the weakness of his attention and memory, nor the 
irregularity of his imagination, could alone have 
produced insanity. These might have accounted 
for imbecility of mind: the insanity arose from their 
being accompanied by a loss of the power of compar- 
ing one thing with another; the delusions of sense 
with objects present ; or past circumstances, which 
had not been attended to, or which he could not 
recall, with one another; or things imagined, with 
things real. If this is the explanation of the insanity 
in the present case, will the same explanation be 
found applicable to other cases? Will it be found 
applicable to all cases ? 

Can we, then, approach any nearer to a defini- 
tion of Insanity than by saying, that it is THE 
IMPAIRMENT OF ANY ONE OR MORE OF THE FACULTIES 
OF THE MIND, ACCOMPANIED WITH, OR INDUCING, A 
DEFECT IN THE COMPARING FACULTY ? 

Supposing that this is in reality the state of the 
mind.in lunatics, it is evident that the impairment 
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of the other faculties, and the induced or accom- 
panying defect of the comparing power, although 
in some cases marked on every attempt made by 
the lunatic to exercise his mind, are in other cases 
only shown on particular subjects :—are we then 
justified in saying, that those faculties, including 
the comparing faculty, are impaired, which we 
see can sometimes be properly exercised ? 

If we are resolved to consider Insanity as not 
only different in degree, but in nature, from every 
lighter impairment of mind, such a question, I ac- 
knowledge, presents an insuperable difficulty. The 
difficulty, however, is at an end, when we admit, 
what is undeniable, that one, or more, or all of the 
faculties of the mind are affected in different cases - 
of insanity, always involving an impairment or loss 
of comparison, evinced on one or more subjects, 
or on all subjects, according to the extent of the 
impairment of the other faculties. One man suffers 
an impairment of sensation, sees what has no exist- 
ence, or hears sounds which are unreal; and he 
believes in the reality of his visions, and of the 
sounds which come to his ears. __He has, then, an 
impairment of one faculty, accompanied with a 
defect in his comparing powers on the subject which 
that impairment affects; and on that subject he is 
not in his sound mind. His memory, except of the 
false impressions, his imagination, except as regards 
his delusions of sense, are not affected; and in all 
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subjects except that, he is a reasonable and. sane 
man. Another man appears not to see what is 
present, or not to hear what is said to him, or not 
to know where or with whom he is, or how he came 
to be where he is, or wherefore ; he has no thought 
of his relations, his friends, the occupations of his 
former life; he imagines himself a great general, 
or an emperor, or possessed of boundless wealth, 
or power; yet he is poorly dressed, his hands are 
confined, he is controlled by keepers, separated 
from all his family, and in all things guarded and 
watched as a prisoner, or asachild. Here we have 
an affection of all the faculties of the mind, that of 
comparison of course included; and this man is 
unable to exercise any of his faculties, or that com- 
parison, on any subject ; and is therefore insane on 
all. Between this extreme case, and the slightest 
case, there may be many varieties of insanity ;— 
on one subject; on two subjects; on all the sub- 
jects of sense, and not on those placed in the 
memory before that sensorial delusion existed; or, 
without delusion of sense, an excited imagination ; 
in fact, any affection of any one or more faculties, 
which is accompanied by, or induces, a defect in 
the comparing powers. 

Another difficulty may be said to remain, namely, 
that the definition of Insanity, as an impairment 
of one or more of the faculties of the mind, including 
or inducing a defective comparison, may be made to 
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comprehend many cases in which individuals show 
an unquestionable want of judgment, yet whom it 
would be shocking to class, even in a ‘definition, 
among the insane. This difficulty is not in reality 
very great, or of great importance. In the com- 
mon cases of defective judgment, or erroneous 
opinion, of which few people in the world do not 
now and then exhibit instances, there is ordinarily 
no real impairment in the mental faculties, but 
rather some carelessness or indolence in exerting 
them ; or, the comparing power alone is defective, 
which defect does not answer to the definition of 
insanity. Two things may be the separate objects 
of attention, and thoroughly attended to, yet not 
readily compared together by him who has thus 
attended to them: and the same may be said of 
two complex ideas, or two trains of reasoning, or 
any other objects of thought. The incomplete 
comparison is not madness; but if the power of 
attending to the two things is so limited as to pre- 
vent comparison, then, with regard to such things, 
the mind is unsound, and the judgment faulty; m 
other words, there is madness. Again, in some 
examples of eccentricity, there is no more want of 
power, than may be supposed necessarily to be 
implied by the existing want of exertion. A man 
dresses in a whimsical manner, or builds a whim- 
sical house, or rides in a whimsical carriage. He 
often exhibits a proof of a defective understanding 
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by so doing; but he knows that he is whimsical, 
and will hardly defend his own oddities seriously. 
Other forms of eccentricity exist, arising from 
some defective sensation, or from impairment of 
memory, or from a depraved imagination; and 
when these lead to actions over which the in- 
dividual has really no control, they show that 
the faculty of comparison is also impaired or 
defective, and on the subject of such an eccen- 
tricity there can be no doubt the man is insane. 
But he is only insane on the subject concerning 
which he is unable to receive just sensation, and 
to exercise attention and comparison; or con- 
cerning which his memory or imagination are 
erroneously impressed, and his comparison at the 
same time defective. A man is observed to wrap 
up his legs with extreme care, and to place 
them in a wooden box when he drives out in 
summer; he treads lightly when he walks, and 
is very careful not to come in contact with tables 
and chairs: this is eccentric; the man has some 
morbid sensation in his legs, which has conveyed 
‘to him an impression that they are made of butter. 
He cannot correct this morbid sensation by _ his 
sight or his touch: here then is an impairment 
of the faculty of sensation, mducing, or cer- 
tainly accompained by, a defect in the comparing 
power; and the result is insanity on this one 
subject, but only as regards the impression: the 
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rest of his conduct is rational enough ; for butter 
will melt in the sun, is not calculated to sustain 
a great weight, or to bear collision with hard 
furniture with impunity ; and his precautions are 
consistent with his belief. 

The difficulty, then, as regards these lighter 
forms of insanity, is not great: and certainly with 
respect to all those which le on the boundary 
line of sanity and insanity, it is not very im- 
portant. I have already observed more than once, 
that if the establishment of the actual state of 
insanity is interesting to the medical practitioner, 
it is its degree and its character which alone 
impose peculiar responsibility upon him. All the 
' artificial difficulties and ingenious quibbles in the 
world would be of no consequence to us with 
respect to the case just mentioned. A man may 
fancy his legs to be butter, and take all due 
care of them, without injury to himself, his family, 
his property, or the property and persons of 
others, and no one can have a right to inter- 
fere with him. If individuals have ever been 
confined on such pretexts, such a crime can hardly 
in this country be committed again. 


It did not seem to me to be advisable to set 
out by stating the conclusion to which an 
examination of different degrees of departure 
from sound mind had led me. I conceived that 
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my so doing would have disposed the reader to 
imagine difficulties, the consideration of which 
would have drawn him away from the true subject 
of the investigation. I was desirous, also, not to 
be looked upon in the mere light of an advocate 
of a particular opinion, and disposed to see nothing 
but what was favorable to it; a disposition most 
unfavorable to the discovery of truth, and _ par- 
ticularly unworthy of one who is accustomed to 
profess to his pupils, in his capacity as a public 
teacher, that his highest ambition is to encourage 
them to the pursuit of what is true and useful, 
to the utter disregard of all other and meaner 
considerations. 

The plan which I have _ preferred,—that of 
tracing mental impairments from the slightest to 
the severest,—even supposing my own conclusions 
to be incorrect, is still, I think, that which ought 
to be followed in such an inquiry. By this con- 
sideration of the mental lesions, one after the 
other, and by contrasting each of them with sound 
or healthy mind, the conclusion has certainly to 
me appeared inevitable, that Insanity never exists 
without such an impairment of one or more of 
the faculties of the understanding as induces, or 
is accompanied by, some loss of the power of 
comparing. The justness of this conclusion may 
now be tried by selecting different examples of 
insanity, in some of which one faculty, in some 
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another, in some many, are affected; and, by 
observing whether or not the affection of one 
or more faculties would alone account for the 
insanity ; or, whether such affection is only 
followed by insanity when the comparing power 
begins to be injured; and whether the nature and 
extent of the insanity depends, as I have stated it 
to be my belief that it does, on the nature or extent 
of that injury or impairment of comparison. 

It will be most convenient to follow the order 
observed in the former parts of the inquiry, as 
nearly as thé complicated disturbances existing 
in most cases of insanity will permit us. 

In a former chapter, many examples were given 
of the sensations being diseased or false ; but in 
which the patient knew them to be so, and retained 
his reason. Let us, in this place, attend to some 
of the cases in which the sensations are morbid, 
and the reason is not retained.. In numerous 
instances the hallucination of the sense arises from 
an imagination previously over-excited ; that over- 
excitement is disease, but not madness; it produces 
an hallucination, but if the hallucination is known 
to be an hallucination, still there is no madness ; 
if it is mistaken for reality, then the man is mad. 
An ambitious general, under Napoleon, believes that 
he hears the people salute him as their king. A 
Vendean commander sees Louis the Sixteenth in 
the balcony of the Tuilleries on a Sunday, and: 
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believes that the monarch calls to him by name, 
and creates him a marshal of France. An enthu- 
silastic musician hears the singing of a choir and 
company of angels. In all these cases, such 
thoughts as perhaps not unfrequently have floated 
through the mind, are, from some disturbance in 
the functions of the brain, vividly represented and 
too tenaciously retained. The ambitious general, 
in his reveries of possible greatness, has often, it 
may be, contemplated, that like his master, he 
might attain sovereign power: the Vendean com- 
mander, exaggerating his own metfits, has long 
thought himself deserving of high distinction: the 
composer is familiar with harmonious mental con- 
ceptions: but something has happened to give to 
these imaginations unusual strength. In each case 
then, there is a diseased state of the mind. But 
it is the insane belief which causes these men to be 
considered mad. From whence does that insane 
belief arise? Doubtless, from a want of the power 
to compare things which are, with things which are 
not. Whether this want of power arises from the 
force of the morbid impression, or from the want 
of attention to present circumstances, or from the 
defective manner in which past things are recalled, 
still, it is the want of that power which leads to 
the madness. ‘The general hears the voices of the 
people: if he looked out of the window he would 
see that no assembled crowd was there to hail him 
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king. But he cannot see this, for his attention is 
not in his power; he can only hear the solicitations 
of the people; he cannot, therefore, compare the 
deception of one sense with the evidence of another 
sense; and he becomes inevitably mad. The 
Vendean commander sees the king in the balcony, 
and all the people assembled on the same occasion 
see the king also,; but the Vendean hears the king 
call to him; which the rest of the people do not 
hear: it is a morbid or false impression; if he 
looked around him ‘he would find that no impression 
of the king’s words had reached any ear but his; 
but this he cannot do, and he returns to his house 
full of his new dignity. He does not remark the 
absence of any further notice of him; the silence 
of the newspapers; the neglect of the court. He 
cannot, perhaps, remark these things, he cannot 
attend to them, and therefore he has nothing which 
he can compare with his hallucination: he makes 
no comparison, and he becomes a madman on the 
subject of the hallucination. | 

The senses, we have seen, are subject to various 
delusions, particularly the senses of sight and 
hearing ; sometimes the sense of taste; more rarely 
the sense of touch. A thousand instances are 
related of persons who have imagined some change 
to have been wrought in their appearance or 
structure. Men have believed themselves to be 
converted into teapots; into barrels which were 
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rolled along the street; or into a town-pump, to 
which no rest was given from morning until night. 
A respectable tradesman fancied himself metamor- 
phosed into a seven-shilling piece, and took the 
precaution of going round to those with whom he. 
dealt, requesting, as a particular favor, that if his 
wife should present him in payment, they would 
not give change for him. Others have imagined 
that some animal had found its way into the 
stomach, or that many armed knights were battling 
there ; and some have thought themselves possessed 
of a double set of bowels, productive of discordant 
and highly inconvenient movements. It sometimes 
happens, that the difficulty of persuading a lunatic 
patient to take medicine is removed by his sup- 
posing it to be a delicious wine; he then drinks it 
with evident gratification. Mr. Bayle mentions 
the case of a lady who put flints into all she drank, 
supposing them to be lumps of sugar. 

In all these cases, for they all admit of one 
explanation, there is first a morbid sensation. We 
have seen that a morbid sensation does not consti- 
tute madness. But this impairment of sensation 
‘becomes, in certain cases, productive of, or accom- 
panied by, a loss of the comparing power; either 
productive of the loss by its force, or accompanied 
by it in consequence of some further disease, as of 
the attention or memory, and then there is madness. 
When a man can’see, hear, eat, drink, and sleep, 
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and yet affirms that he is a teapot, it is plain that 
he either has no sensation but that which gives him 
the impression of being a teapot, or that he cannot 
attend to other impressions so as to compare them 
with that morbid impression. If comparison were 
made by him, his belief would be at an end; for a 
teapot neither eats, nor drinks, nor sleeps. A man 
who, sitting quietly in his room, believes himself to 
be a barrel rolled along the street, is, in the first 
place, the victim of a morbid sensation; but if he 
could compare the sensations arising from the 
objects actually around him, with his morbid sensa- 
tions, he would detect the delusion, and laugh at 
his morbid feelings. He cannot do this, either 
_ because he feels nothing but his morbid sensations, 
or cannot let his attention rest on other sensations ; 
and, in either case, he is mad, because he cannot 
compare one sensation with another. | 
A Prince of Bourbon imagined himself to be 
dead, and refused to eat. To prevent his dying of 
starvation, two persons were introduced to him in 
the character of illustrious dead like himself, and 
they invited him, after some conversation respecting 
the world of shades, to dine with another distin- 
guished but deceased person, Marshal Turenne. 
The prince accepted this polite invitation, and made 
a very hearty dinner. Every day, whilst this fancy 
prevailed, it was necessary to invite him to the 
table of some ghost of rank and reputation. Yet 
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in the other common affairs of life, the prince was 
not incapacitated from attending to his own in- 
terests.* Here was a case of undoubted madness. 
The idea of being dead is probably to be referred 
to a morbid state of sensation; and the device 
practised upon the prince was calculated to make 
the delusion stronger: but the common business of 
life was not neglected; it was attended to, and 
called, no doubt, for the alternate exertion of every 
faculty of the mind. But the impressions arising 
from these living occupations could never have 
been compared, for a moment, with the delusive 
impressions of the dead man, or the man in another 
world; for the comparison would have shown their 
incompatibility, and would have terminated the 
delusion. If one thing had been compared with 
another, the madness would have been at an end. 
Dr. Mead relates, that an hypochondriacal 
student of Oxford, after leading a life of indolence, 
imagined he was at the hour of death, and ordered 
the passing-bell to be rung, that he might hear it 
before he died. He had been fond of bell-ringing 
himself, and finding the ringing execrable, leaped 
out of his supposed bed of death, and hastened to 
the belfry, to show how the bell ought to be rung: 
he then returned to his room, that he might die in 
a proper way. But the exercise taken on this 
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occasion proved so beneficial to him, that he soon 
recovered from his hypochondriasis.* The sen- 
sations of approaching death, and the exercise of 
running to the belfry, were, in this example, not 
compared with each other: the strength required 
to ring the bell, and the attention necessary for 
ringing it properly, were disregarded by the student. 
He could not attend to them, and compare them 
with his morbid impression of approaching death : 
therefore the morbid impression remained, and so 
long as it remained he was insane. The unusual 
circumstance of a man ordering his own passing- 
bell to be rung, was not attended to; that is, 
certain comparisons were not made which would 
have shown him that it was unusual. Yet his 
sensations were not lost: he heard the unskilful 
ringing, and rose in a passion to rectify it; but he 
could compare none of these things with the morbid 
sensations of imaginary death. 

In the disturbance of a fever, the image of a 
friend is seen sitting by the patient’s bed, and the 
soothing tones of his voice are heard; but the 
patient stretches out his hand, and finds that no 
hand meets his, and that the chair is empty. The 
evidence of the sense of touch is compared with 
the evidence of the senses of sight and hearing, 
and the delusion is at an end. Cases have been 
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observed in which, the delusion not imposing on 
the mind, patients have been amused to find the 
solitude of their sick chamber relieved, at the time 
of every evening exacerbation, by a party of friends, 
the presence of whom was known to be a mere 
hallucination. It is when the delusion is stronger, 
or the comparison of other circumstances with it 
imperfect, that madness begins; and the patient, 
like the man mentioned by Dr. Prichard, will 
reply to the spectre which appears to him, and 
at the next moment speak rationally to persons 
really present.* 

When more senses than one are affected with 
delusions, the danger of insanity is greater, be- 
cause the possibilities of comparison are narrowed. 
A man’s sense of touch may be so depraved as to 
make him unable to distinguish square from 
round; but the sense of sight, and the evidence of 
those about him, keeps him from error. If the 
sense of sight deceived him in the same way, he 
could not well believe those around him. Two 
senses, the comparison of which guarded him in 
the first case, conspire to deceive him in the 
second; and prevent the comparison which would 
save him from deception; he is therefore rather 
likely to conclude that those about him are wrong, 
and that he is right. <A foreign author, who has 
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collected many curious examples,* relates one of a 
young lady, in whom the senses of sight, hearing, 
and touch, were simultaneously affected with delu- 
sion; but who yet, after much effort made in the 
comparison of other circumstances, became con- 
vinced that the evidence of other persons was to 
be preferred to her own; and thus escaped 
insanity. 

M. Falret, in his work on Suicide, mentions the 
case of a lady who, when she merely looked at her 
skin, often thought it scaly, like the skin of a fish, 
but used immediately to rectify this false sensation 
by the sense of touch, which sense was unim- 
paired. Here then, was a morbid sensation, recti- 
fied by the act of comparison. If the power of 
comparing had not remained with her, she would 
have been mad with respect to the state of her 
skin. | 

The celebrated Pascal was the subject of a false 
sensation, representing to him the edge of an 
immediate and fearful precipice. To allay his 
apprehension of falling down it, his attendants 
were accustomed to place a chair near him, in the 
direction or situation of the supposed precipice ; 
and he then compared what was done with what 
appeared to him, and drew the just conclusion that 
a chair could not stand upon air, beyond the brink 
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of a precipice, and that he was therefore not in 
real danger. As long as he was able to do this, for 
he could not always do it, he was enabled to get 
the better of the hallucination; whenever the 
comparison could not be made, the delusion yet 
remaining, he was not sane on the subject of the 
precipice. 

In many of the instances of a false sensation 
leading to madness, the sensation itself is not of a 
nature to be compared with any thing else, or 
rectified by any comparison: for example, where a 
man, guilty of some concealed crime, hears a voice 
accusing him of it. He can exercise his other 
senses perfectly, but still he hears the voice, and 
he believes in it: he believes it to be a super- 
natural communication, and therefore comparison 
with any natural object or sensation proves 
nothing with respect to it. A man may be mad 
on that point alone, and his madness may be of no 
consequence to himself or others. It is only when 
he shows his madness in other actions, which 
actions manifest a loss of the comparing power, in 
what relates to those other circumstances, that he 
is deemed mad. ° But in both cases, it is the want 
of the efficacy of comparison which causes the 
madness. Dr. Johnson believed that at one time 
he heard the voice of his deceased mother calling 
to him, “Sam, Sam!” He believed that his 
mother called to him from the other world. It 
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was useless to say to him that a voice could not be 
so heard; he believed that it could. Unless 
therefore we believe that the dead may communi- 
cate with the living, (which I am not prepared to 
. deny,) we must say that this was an insane belief. 
If it had influenced his conduct remarkably, it 
would have produced those disproportionate or 
inconsistent actions, which arise from imperfect 
comparisons, and which indicate an unsound 
judgment. 

When Cowper describes his mental infirmities, 
or at least the lighter part of them, with that 
graceful humour which was so often lost in total 
gloom; when he concludes his dismal story by 
saying, “7 am under a tub, from which tub, 
accept my best love;” we feel that this was not 
the dangerous stage of his malady ; that though he 
had a morbid sensation, it was corrected by other 
sensations being compared with it; and was in 
some degree a subject of amusement to the patient 
himself. But when a youth who had behaved ill 
to his parents, as in a case mentioned by M. Bayle, 
was endeavouring to read a novel, and could only 
read the words, “thou art an ungrateful and an 
unnatural son,” and, resisting that impression for 
some time, at length became insane; then there 
was a loss of sensations combined with a morbid 
sensation, of which the result was an impossibility 
of comparison. He could not see the printed words 
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in the book before him, and compare them’ with 
the written words of his troubled conscience. 
When Colonel Gardiner, meditating an immoral 
act, believed that he saw a figure, and heard a 
voice; he either really experienced a supernatural . 
communication, or was the victim of his imagina- 
tion: if the latter, it so overpowered his sense of 
things actually before him, as to prevent their being 
compared with the delusion, so as to detect it as a 
mere delusion. The madness ended there, and 
the result was his conversion to a more regular 
life. His power of comparing other circumstances 
one with another remained unimpaired; he had 
no other sensorial hallucinations, and he enjoyed a 
sound mind. The same kind of impression has 
often left the mind insane, that is, has left it in a 
state in which either the senses were inaccurate, or 
the imagination excited, or the memory impaired, 
and at the same time the power of making correct 
comparisons lost. The history of religious enthu- 
slasm contains numerous examples of these ef- 
fects; and narratives of a very striking character 
might be introduced to exemplify the power of an 
alarmed conscience in producing similar effects. 
The whispers of that monitor have become audible 
in many instances, in a sense which could hardly 
be called figurative; and crimes, of which almost 
the very consciousness had been successfully 
kept down for years, have been declared under 
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the influence of these impressions, at the risk of 
the worst consequences ;—things which must be 
quite intelligible even to those whose consciences 
are troubled with no crime of magnitude, if they 
are in the habit of practising self-examination, and 
refuse to yield themselves to every temptation 
without resistance. 

Of this form of madness Shakspeare has given 
us a remarkable illustration, which, although that 
immortal poet has frequently been referred to by 
writers on the subject of mental disorder, has not, 
I think, attracted attention. Yet it is one of the 
most accurate, and one of the most complete. It 
is presented in the character of Macbeth; in 
which, as in that of Hamlet, Shakspeare seems to 
have meant to delineate the influence of strong 
emotions, although of a very different kind, on 
minds unequal to bear them. In _ both cases, 
disorder of the mind is produced, but the species 
of disorder is very different in the two cases. 

In the play of Macbeth, Shakspeare has availed 
himself, as in that of Hamlet, of that dread 
of supernatural appearances which seems to be 
natural to man; but in Hamlet, the appearance 
of a ghost is presented to several witnesses, 
and to several at the same time; at least in 
the first part of the play. In Macbeth, certain 
appearances are presented to Macbeth alone, 
which are invisible to others. The appearance of 
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Banquo’s ghost, at the supper-table, is but the 
creation of Macbeth’s troubled conscience, and not 
seen by the guests or by his less remorseful wife. 
On a former occasion, and before the murder of the 
king, whilst Macbeth is meditating that murder, 
an act in itself horrible, and especially contrary to 
the natural character of Macbeth himself, he begins 
to be the subject of sensorial delusion; and when 
the appearance of a dagger is represented to him 
in the air, he addresses it in that soliloquy which 
singularly illustrates the struggle between sanity 
and insanity. ‘The exactness, or rather the minute- 
ness of the illustration, justifies a quotation of 
‘several of those beautiful lines. 

When the dagger first appears to him, although 
apparently sensible that it is a delusion, he attempts 
to seize it, and failing to do so, says 

“‘T have thee not, and yet I see thee still.— 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 


A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat oppressed brain ?” 


The exercise of one sense to correct the suspicious 
evidence of another, the comparison, and the 
questioning which follows, are very striking. As 
Macbeth proceeds, it will be observed, that he is 
struggling to exercise the comparison, which will 
prevent his belief in the delusion; and that when 
he becomes fully able to do it, he triumphs over 
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the delusive appearance. The struggle is begun in 
the lines already quoted: it is continued in the 
following :— 


‘I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshals’t me the way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest.” 


Here we observe that the delusion is powerful, 
but that Macbeth compares it with the reality of 
his own dagger: he is evidently connecting the 
appearance with the cause of it; with his actual 
intentions; and mentally accounting for it, by 
associating it with his hidden thoughts; yet he 
reasons with himself concerning the possibility of 
the evidence of his eyes being finer and truer than 
any other evidence, or the greater probability that 
by his state of commotion, and his disturbed feel- 
ings, his eyes are made “the fools o’ the other 
senses.” In this state of agitation, the vision 
assumes some variety, whilst it maintains its dis- 
tinctness ; but the words which follow show us that 
the mental process, the reasonings, the comparisons 
which Macbeth has made, effect a final triumph 
over the delusion :— _ 


& é.0 eyelet aie ei ella a 9.0 oa. “I see the still ; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
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Which was not so before. ——There’s no such thing : -. 


It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.” | 


Hallucinations are sometimes limited to the 
prevention of true sensation, no other sensation 
being substituted for that which ought to be expe- 
rienced; and this variety of deception confirms 
the notion of comparison being as much impeded, in 
some of the cases already mentioned, by the absence 
of true, as by the presence of false sensations. An 
old French officer, who had not succeeded in 
reconciling himself to the almost dramatic changes 
incidental to the first abdication of Napoleon, on 
turning one morning towards the Place Venddme, 
was unable to see the column there erected to 
commemorate the glory of French arms. Exceed- 
ingly astonished by its disappearance, he looked 
for it very attentively, but still in vain; no column 
could he see. The veteran concluded it had been 
destroyed by the enemies of the government, and 
straightway posted himself upon the Pont Louis 
Seize, and stoutly defended the passage of it for 
some time against the quiet citizens, who wished 
to cross it, and whom he mistook for insurgents. 
The impairment of sensation led in this case to 
erroneous conclusions or judgments, by the direct 
abstraction of part of the materials for correct com- 
parison. The mind then became impressed with 
so strong a feeling of natural danger as, acting on 
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it after previous disturbance, further impaired sen 
sation, and disabled the old officer from remarking 
‘the peaceable demeanour of the market-people 
and others on the bridge; which demeanour would 
have been known to be inconsistent with insur- 
gency, if it had been seen and compared with the 
former belief of existing popular commotion. 

It may often be difficult in cases of this kind, 
to decide whether the sensation is impaired, or the 
power of attending to it; but the effect is always 
the same: that which is not seen, or that which 
is not attentively seen, cannot be compared with 
any thing else; and the want of that comparison 
leads to erroneous decisions, and. these decisions, 
thus arising, are the results of an unsound mind. 
When a madman is exposed to cold without com- 
plaining, it is not easy to say whether he feels the 
cold, or whether he pays little attention toit. The 
probability is that he does not feel it acutely; for 
if the degree of cold is much increased, the same 
madman will complain of it.; it excites his attention, 
and torments him. A lunatic looks at his friend, 
and mistakes him for an enemy. He sees his 
friend, or at least he sees the figure of an individual 
before him; but he either does not see the true 
features of his friend, or cannot direct his attention 
to them so as to recognise ‘him; that is, so as to 
compare the known features with the memory of 
the person known, or the features actually before 
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him with those of his enemy, which are in his 
mind. It is at least certain that the mistake arises 
from the want of comparison, which may be occa- 
sioned either by sensation being defective, or by 
attention being imperfect; or by sensation being 
deluded ; or by a combination of these defects. 

A madman will recognise his friend who visits 
him in his confinement, and will inquire after many 
of his family, or mention several circumstances 
which formerly happened; but he will suddenly 
fix his eyes upon his friend’s walking stick, tell 
him that that sword will not protect him, that 
his rival is pushing on against him upon a black 
horse, with a large army, and that he will to- 
morrow fight and lose his crown.* He cannot 
prevent the intrusion of his too vivid thoughts 
among the realities of life: he cannot command 
his attention; it is continually seduced from what 
is real to what is imaginary: and not being 
able to command his attention, he cannot exercise 
the alternate attention which would lead to com- 
parison, and his discourse becomes founded on 
things unseen and unfelt by others, and is irra- 
tional. 

The diminished power of attention may be 
variously shown. Dr. Burrows mentions the case 
of a gentleman who could attend to persons 
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sufficiently to recognisé them, and who was for 
a short time equal to the effort of conversing with 
them : he would begin pretty well, or could make 
a good exclamation, or succeed in an oath, but 
he could not sufficiently command his attention 
to go on talking; and after saying a few words 
he would repeat “Glory, glory !—glorious, glo- 
rious!” and nothing more; being moreover greatly 
displeased by the evident stupidity of his hearers 
with respect to his precise meaning.* This 
lamentable defect had been produced by an attack 
of paralysis. The circumstance last mentioned, that 
of the patient’s irritation when he found he was not 
understood, showed that not only was he unable so 
to attend as to use the words he wished, but also that 
he was disabled, by the same want of attention, 
from perceiving that the words which he used were 
words not expressive of his meaning. He could 
not compare the words used, with those meant to 
be used, because he could not attend to them, 
and the want of comparison made him insane 
on this particular pomt; made him suppose that 
he used words which he did not use, and led him, 
therefore, to be angry when he perceived that he 
was not understood. 

Whatever example of insanity we take, we 
find something of the same kind produced. One 
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faculty may be impaired, or more than one, but 
the impairment of comparison is always visible, 
and I should add, always essential to the mad- 
ness. A lunatic who is half naked, lymg im his 
straw, takes a sudden fancy to his visiter, and 
professes his desire to take a walk into the town 
with him: he is very urgent to have. permission 
from the keeper to do so, but omits all con- 
sideration of his toilette: if he is permitted, he 
will walk out half dressed, and just as he has 
left his: straw. His senses either convey to him 
no information respecting his appearance, or his 
attention cannot be given to the information, 
so as to compare it with the design of appearing 
in the streets: perhaps he has no memory of the 
ordinary habits of dress, and is‘ also insensible to 
the difference between your dress and his want 
of dress. He appears to know that he is im 
confinement, for he asks permission to walk out; 
but he has no recollection, it would seem, of the 
cause of his confinement, or of his: previous habits, 
so as to compare these: things with the proba- 
bility of his being permitted to g° out whilst in 
his present condition. 

An ambitious female patient sits up in her bed, 
and in her cell, and imagines herself to be a queen. 
She receives, and dictates to, people of rank and 
title; her manner is imperious, and her commands 
are peremptory ; or she is condescending and affable, 
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converses with the learned, smiles protectingly on 
the young and inexperienced, and is courteous and 
kind to the old. She is yet content to remain 
in her cell, and in her bed, and in solitude broken 
only by the nurse, or by an occasional visiter. 

A queen in imagination, she never attempts to 
leave her apartment. The imperfect attention, 
the impaired memory, the deluded sense, and the 
total loss of comparing power resulting from these 
imperfections, are all here distinctly marked. 

A drummer, greatly addicted to drinking, at 
last became permanently deranged.* He was 
received into an asylum, but supposed himself 
to be with his regiment, and was frequently under 
great anxiety and alarm for the loss of his drum, 
which he imagined had been stolen and_ sold. 
He made no objection to taking physic, for he 
fancied it was spirituous liquor. After a time, he 
believed himself to be a little child, spoke to those 
about him as his playfellows, and seemed to recall 
_the scenes of his early life. The want of correct 
sensation or attention, in consequence of which he 
did not perceive that he was not with his regiment, 
and not called upon to do any duty; the impaired 
memory, in consequence of which, and of a 
suggestion of the imagination, he believed his 


* This, with some other illustrations, is taken from cases 
related by Dr. Haslam. 
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drum to have been stolen; the depraved sense or 
Inaccurate attention, which occasioned his medicine 
to be looked upon as gin or brandy; the further 
depravement of general sensation, with partial loss 
of memory, and complete loss of attention to his 
own appearance, in consequence of which he 
fancied himself to be a child; all these cir- 
cumstances are so many illustrations of various 
impairments of the faculties leading to insanity, by 
presenting obstacles to the act of comparison. 

A young clergyman, when on the point of 
marriage, received part of the charge of a gun 
in his forehead. He was for some days in a 
dangerous state, and when he began to recover, 
it was perceived that he had become deranged 
in his intellects. From that time until he was 
eighty years of age, when he died, he talked of 
nothing but his approaching wedding, and was 
impatient for the arrival of the happy day; 
believing himself, even in his old age, still young 
and active, and fit to be a bridegroom. The 
wound had in this case produced some change in 
the nervous organization, preventing, from the 
time of its reception, the accession of any new 
idea: nothing was ever more received which could 
be compared with the past, nothing added to the 
stores of memory to be compared with former 
accumulations ; consequently, nothing to mark the 
flight of time: and nothing was perceived of all 
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those circumstances, which, if seen and compared 
with the single impression seemingly remembered, 
would have shown that since it was made years 
had passed away, and had wrought their usual 
changes. 

In the wards or grounds of a lunatic asylum, we 
often see individuals with the air of men engaged 
in a multiplicity of affairs. A ruined man imagines 
himself a wealthy merchant; the spot of ground 
which he selects for his promenade, he asserts to 
be the Exchange, and he is beset with men of 
business, all importunate, all seeking his attention 
on important matters, so that he uses violent 
gesticulations, meaning to keep off the crowd, 
and drive away the buyers and sellers who impede 
his steps. It is often impossible for an observer 
to discover whether or not this man has figures 
before him, through a morbid state of sensation, 
or whether his lively imagination of figures merely 
impedes his sense of the place in which he actually 
is, and of the persons who are really with him. 
But it is plain, that in either case, he is affected 
to the degree which prevents a comparison of 
places and persons and voices, imagined or repre- 
sented by a delusion of sight and hearing, with 
the place in which he is confined, the keepers 
who watch, the other lunatics who disregard, or 
the visiters who idly or curiously observe his 
impatient actions, and his ceaseless exertion. In 
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both cases, the madness is induced by the power of 
comparing being lost. He either does not see 
what is around him, or, seeing it, cannot so attend 
to it as to compare it with morbid sensations, or 
mere fancies ; he either does not know, that, instead 
of merchants, he is surrounded by miserable mad- 
men, and that all his toil ends in nothmg when the 
day is done, or, knowing these things, he cannot 
perceive the inconsistency of them with his 
imaginations : he cannot perceive the inconsistency, 
because he cannot compare; and from this want 
of comparison, he becomes, and he remains, 
insane. 

I had once for a neighbour a lady, who had 
an inconvenient fancy which chiefly affected her 
in the quiet hours of the night, when she supposed 
herself to be exercising the vigilant and useful, 
but somewhat vociferous, occupation of a parish 
schoolmistress. ‘The chairs and tables were her 
scholars, and often, as scholars are wont to be, 
refractory; negligent of learning, and inclined to 
deride the schoolmistress, and make grimaces at 
her. To correct these disorders, so much beating 
became necessary, as to become a source of great 
disturbance, and occasionally of some alarm to 
those who lived in the adjoining houses. The 
force of fancy, or a morbid state of sensation, 
was here creative of false appearances; she had 
no power of directing her attention to the passive 
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furniture of her solitary room, to the absence of 
little boys and girls, or to the time, which was 
night. Her memory was also impaired, for she 
had never been, and was never likely to become, a 
parish schoolmistress. These defects, preventing a 
comparison of things present and remembered, 
with things fancied, produced that permanent state 
of delusion, which was madness. 

We have read of hypochondriacs so unhappily 
affected by the prevalence of an east wind, and 
at the same time so sensible of the discomforts 
of heavy rain and dirty streets, as to give way to 
the fancy of their being metamorphosed into ani- 
mals of the eel-tribe, grovelling their muddy way 
at the bottom of a turbid stream. When such a 
fancy first creeps into the mind of the hypochon- 
driacal person, it is but a kind of indulgence of the 
ill-humour which an unpleasant combination of 
external circumstances has brought upon him: he 
knows that his feelings are morbid, he has not lost 
his consciousness of the nature of his own existence, 
his sensations are not so oppressed as to prevent 
just comparisons, and he is not mad. But the 
morbid sensation becomes stronger, and attention 
to other sensations becomes less in his power: he 
mistakes his fellow-men for fellow-eels. Now, he 
is so far affected, that he cannot make correct 
comparisons ; and he is insane. 

I used occasionally to visit a clérgyman who 
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imagined himself the victim of. a conspiracy which 
acted upon him by magnetic agency. He believed 
his clothes to be impregnated with powers capable 
of acting banefully on his body and on his mind. 
He requested his visiters not to regard the agitation 
of his voice, (which he said was thus produced,) 
but to attend to the meaning of his words, and 
having ensured attention, he would warn them of 
their dangerous situation, in a house abounding 
with trap-doors, undermined by caves and hollows, 
through which magnetic power was conveyed, and 
by which a capability was imparted of conversing 
with “several of the nobility, some members of 
parliament, and many of his own relations who 
were in the lower rooms.” And this he would 
say with unequivocal indications of apprehension. 
In this case, there were many morbid sensations, 
and apparently such a loss of memory combined 
with them as entirely to prevent the comparison 
of fancies with realities. 

Dr. Darwin mentions a curious instance of a 
fatal morbid impression in his Zoonomia. The 
subject of this also was a clergyman; who, being 
in a convivial party, heedlessly swallowed the seal 
of a letter : one of his companions alarmed him by 
declaring that it would certainly seal his bowels 
up. Filled with this terrible idea, the clergyman 
refused to take any food; persisting that it was 
useless to do so, for that nothing could find a 
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passage through his bowels. Medical assistance 
was had recourse to, and purgative medicines were 
taken, and several evacuations were procured. But 
the poor patient retained his erroneous idea of the 
bowels being sealed up, and, still refusing to take 
any food, starved himself to death. This was 
unquestionable madness. The absurd and thought- 
less representation of a mere jester made a dis- 
proportionate impression on the mind of the 
clergyman; an impression so strong as to prevent 
his comparing the effect of the purgative medicines 
with his very inconsistent belief: the want of this 
comparison made him unable to correct that 
belief; and this inability constituted his fatal 
madness. 3 

Exactly illustrative of the same form of mental 
impairment, is the case of a lady mentioned by 
Dr. Burrows, who imagined that a tooth which a 
dentist had removed, had slipped from the operator’s 
fingers and stuck in her throat: for, although she 
ate and drank heartily, she insisted upon it that 
she could not swallow a morsel. The morbid 
impression, originating in this instance from a 
depraved sensation, or from mere fancy ; the want 
of correct sensation; the inability to compare the 
fact of swallowing with the belief of not being 
able to swallow; all these are marked and distinct : 
and it is manifest, that the inability to compare 
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converted a case of: mere morbid sensation into a 
case of insanity. 

The distinguished author of the Zoonomia 
mentions the happy recovery of a lunatic, from a 
belief he had long entertained, without any cause, 
that he was insolvent. <A list of debtor and cre- 
ditor was made out for him, by which his affairs 
were shown to be, as they really were, in a very 
flourishing condition ; and by the diligent perusal 
of this, he lost his insane belief, and got well. 
This patient got well when the power of com- 
paring returned. The power of comparing might 
have been impeded by some morbid impression, or 
by simple loss of memory of the real state of his 
affairs; and diligent perusal of the list of what he 
possessed, and of what he owed to others, might 
either aid his defective memory, or directly remove 
the morbid impression ; but in either case it could 
only do so, when he was able to compare what he 
read with what he thought before. The experi- | 
ment would often be vain: a lunatic would read the . 
list and still retain his delusion, so long as he | 
could not compare what he read with the delusion 
in his mind. No matter what mental defect. might 
have been primary; the occurrence, continuance, 
or termination of insanity would depend on the 
interruption, suspension, or renewal of the power 
of comparing. . 
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A patent of Dr. Reid’s, a young lady, writes 
thus to him :—“I have had the horrors of setting 
the house on fire so strongly impressed on my 
mind, that no efforts of reason have been able to 
overcome its ascendency, which has so completely 
overpowered me, that I have suffered inexpressible 
misery from merely having occasion to enter or 
pass through a room at evening with a lighted 
candle, although conscious of having taken the 
utmost precaution ; and have even returned with a 
light to see that all was safe: yet has fancy, in the 
dead of night, painted the room in flames, with 
every aggravating circumstance attending conflagra- 
tion, till my mind has been worked up almost to a 
pitch of insanity from terror.” It would seem that 
by fancy this correspondent did not mean in her 
dreams ; she was therefore assuredly not almost, 
but altogether a lunatic: that is to say, she was at 
such hours .a lunatic, because she could not com- 
pare facts, the existence of which she had ascer- 
tained, with the fancies that arose in her mind. 
The morbid impression was stronger than the true 
impression, and she could not make that just com- 
parison of them which would not have failed to 
allay her fears. 

In:another example given by the same author, 
we read of “‘aperson, who, although his life had 
been signalised by the most active and successful 
exertions in behalf of his fellow-creatures,” brooded 
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over the idea of his having been all along “a 
useless member of society.” This was insanity 
also: a morbid impression was stronger than the 
recollection of the real events of his life; the 
memory was probably diseased ; things which had 
occurred were not presented to the mind with a 
force equal to the impression of fancied events, 
which had never occurred : the latter could not be 
compared with the former; the judgment was 
consequently misled; and the man was insane. 
The father of Dr. Samuel Johnson was prone to 
insanity whenever he staid long at home, but was 
always relieved by change of place, and by the 
occupations attendant on his business as a book- 
seller. When part of his workshop had fallen 
down for want of money to repair it, he continued 
very carefully to lock the door every night, though 
he knew that any body might easily walk in at the 
back part of the shop. “ This,” says his distin- 
guished son, “was madness, you may see, and 
would have been discoverable in other instances of 
the prevalence of imagination, but that poverty 
prevented it from playing such tricks as riches and 
leisure encourage.” It seems to have been a pure 
instance of defect of the comparing power: the 
imagination was probably quite passive. Lunatics 
will sometimes exhibit much contrivance to effect 
their escape from a window, when there is nothing 
to prevent their walking out by the door; nor is 
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the knowledge of the fact sufficient to spare them 
the trouble they put themselves to: they cannot 
compare the fact with the belief; and the belief 
rests on a morbid impression, perhaps on a spon- 
taneous mental suggestion. 

It is only by the supposition of the comparing 
power being lost, that we are at all enabled to 
explain a phenomenon which can in no other way 
be accounted for; namely, that presented by a 
man labouring under an insane delusion, and yet 
entertaining a belief entirely opposite to it, and of 
what is incompatible with the delusion ; cherishing 
two opposite sentiments, in fact, or two opposite 
convictions, at the same time. I have heard a man 
in this state say, that he was the most miserable of 
human beings, but that he had every thing about 
him to make him happy; or lament that he had lost 
all affection for his wife or nearest connexions, 
whom, however, he would thus allude to with tears 
in his eyes, and in affectionate language. Others 
accuse themselves of having led a deplorably wicked 
life, and in the same breath protest that they have 
never done harm to any body living; or they will 
lament the disordered state of their own minds, and 
yet accuse themselves of not wishing to have the 
disorder removed ; or they will address those about 
them in harsh and cruel terms, and weep because 
they feel that they do so. A lunatic will sometimes 
say that he knows he is very ill, but that it is very 
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strange he cannot persuade himself to believe it’; 
and he will perhaps end the sentence by declaring 
that he is not ill at all. Truth and delusion seem 
in ‘such ‘circumstances to be contending for the 
mastery ; but the strongest ally of truth, the power 
of making just comparisons, has deserted her 
standard, and unless her forces can be rallied, 
delusion finally gains the victory. That which is 
false is believed, not because, in these instances, 
that which is true is forgotten, for that which is 
‘true is believed also; but the comparison which 
would show that both could not be true at the 
same time, and that one of two opposite things 
believed was untrue, cannot be exercised. In this 
intellectual disorder, lunatics have committed 
atrocious crimes, feeling remorse even whilst com- 
mitting them; and others, fearing death from 
poison or from natural causes, have committed 
suicide ; whilst some, like the idiot mentioned by 
Dr. Gall, have delighted in setting fire to houses, 
and have been seen to be equally glad to extinguish 
the fire when lighted. 

-Assuredly, it is no inconsiderable fact in support 
of the opinion of the propensities bemg located 
in different portions of the nervous substance, 
that we find individuals, not remarkable for in- 
humanity, seized with a sudden desire to murder 
-and destroy. If, in some instances, we can 
explain the propensity by the supposition of a 
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morbid impression of a nature to excite revenge, 
we see other instances in which it is indulged 
without any such object; and men and women 
have cruelly murdered their relatives, or even their 
own children, apparently impelled ‘to such frightful 
crimes by a physical excitement, which was not 
extended to other propensities. The excitement is 
so strong as to exclude every opposing emotion, 
and to prevent the exercise of either the attention 
or memory; and ,.no comparison is made: the 
whole man is dominated by one morbid feeling. 
The degree to which this feeling admits of resist- 
ance is often a very important question, inasmuch 
as it affects the responsibility of such individuals 
for the crimes which they commit. It appears in 
some cases to be as little within the control of the 
patient, as the muscular movements are in a fit of 
hysteria or epilepsy. Im one case, a part of the 
nervous system is irritated, and the effect is irre- 
cular and violent action in the organs receiving 
supplies of nervous stimulus from that part. I do 
_not see how the same explanation can well be 
withheld from the other case. If it is extended to 
it, we must also admit, that as remote mischief or 
irritation, the presence of irritating secretions, of 
undigested food, or even -of worms, in the intestinal 
canal, may cause’a nervous irritation of which the 
result is an epileptic paroxysm, analogous causes of 
disorder may sometimes temporarily modify the 
Zz 2 
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intellectual and moral manifestations of the indi- 
vidual, add to the force of sensations and emotions, 
impair the power of the controlling judgment, and 
misdirect the will. 

In a work entitled Sketches of Bedlam, which 
contains a highly graphic description of many of 
the patients, I find the first case one of this kind.* 
A man who has been a mutineer, and most willing 
murderer on many occasions, is affected with a 
constant desire to kill. He breaks through all 
ordinary doors ; common handcuffs cannot secure 
him; he has managed, since he was. first con- 
fined, to murder two or three of his fellow- 
lunatics; his very dreams are enlivened by images 
of destruction and blood. When his body is at 
rest, his restless mind is agitated with imagined 
murders, with every horrible aggravation of the 
most savage and causeless cruelty. He stamps 
and raves during the day, often turns with ferocity 
to some particular spot, and delights himself by 
fancying that he is stamping upon and killing his 
enemies. ‘‘ Every voice he hears he supposes to 
be that of some one abusing him, and even the 
ducks in the pond he has charged with calling him 
abusive names, and abuses them in his turn, in 
furious terms; and tells the steward, with an oath, 
that if he could get at them he would tear out their 
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windpipes.” In short, to talk of deeds of cruelty, 
bloodshed, and murder, is his continual solace, in 
the absence of the means of committing them. In 
this case, the madness does not arise from any 
mere affection of sense, or attention, or memory, 
or imagination: all the faculties are disordered, but 
the commencement of the disorder is an increase 
of the propensity to destroy, and the delusions of 
sense, and the impairment of memory, and the 
troubled imagination, are secondary affections, 
ministering to the morbid propensity. Yet, it 
must be remembered, that no propensity, however 
powerful, can produce madness, until it has either 
affected the sense, or the attention, or the memory, 
or the imagination, or one or more of them; so as 
to disqualify the individual from exercising the 
power of comparing. A man may feel propensities 
which he restrains ; a propensity to steal, to cheat, 
to gratify anger, revenge, or any other passion : but 
he has been taught, or he feels, that it would be 
wrong to do so; or he considers what the conse- 
quences of doing so would be. He compares the 
proposed pleasure with the consequent evil; or he 
compares the actual sin proposed with what he has 
been taught, or has learnt from his own reflection, 
to be his duty. Increase the propensity to a great 
degree, and it does not permit these comparisons, 
It heightens the sense of proposed pleasure ; it 
deadens the memory of duty; it preyents the 
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comparison of the pleasure and the duty, or of 
the proposed pleasure and the pain that will follow; 
and in the degree in which it does this, it impairs 
the judgment, and leads the man on to insanity. 

It is evident enough that m many madmen, 
whose malady manifests itself in the dangerous 
form just noticed, the mind is not at all exercised 
concerning the acts which are committed; but 
that the acts result from an impulse which the 
lunatic cannot resist. In the midst of apparent 
mildness and good humour, a lunatic will strike, 
kick, scratch, or bite those near him, quite indis- 
criminately ; and even after receiving any little 
present, and perhaps fervently blessing the person 
who gives it, he will spring upon and violently 
hurt him.* Or he will call on God for forgive- 
ness, at the very moment he is endeavouring to 
murder his nearest relative, or his best friend. 

My observation used frequently to be attracted 
to an insane gentleman of good family, who had 
formerly held a military command. He was a 
man of elegant appearance, had been liberally 
educated, was fond of music, and possessed animal 
spirits which nothing could depress: he passed 
much of his time in playmg the flute for the 
diversion of two or three idiots, who were taken 
care of in the establishment in which he was 
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himself confined. Standing upright in the midst: 
of them, he would so inspirit these poor creatures 
with his lively performance, that they would dance 
round him; affording a spectacle curiously illus- 
trative of the alleviations of which even their 
condition was capable. This’ man well knew that 
he was in confinement, and well remembered the 
circumstances of his military life; he was at all 
times willing to enter into conversation, and not 
sparing of his remarks on his fellow-patients, on 
the keepers, or on the visiters. But he was per- 
fectly happy in his confinement, and had been: 
confined on account of his inability to take due 
care of his money or of himself. There was 
in him no morbid sensation, no prominent defect 
of memory; but there was an evident restlessness 
of attention, and a morbid activity of imagina- 
tion. He had lost the power of directing his 
attention steadily to any subject; and his ima- 
gination supplied him with continual images, which 
drew away his attention from other objects or 
from previous images. Such an unsettled atten- 
tion afforded no opportunity for the exercise of 
the continual acts of comparison which were called 
for in the ordinary duties of life; he could not 
take care of his property, and he committed 
follies without number. The same unfixed at- 
tention prevented his perceiving the disadvantages 
of his condition in the asylum. Making no 
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comparisons correctly, he never thought his own 
condition less desirable than that of his physician ; 
and although accustomed to command, suffered no 
pain from being subjected to the control of persons 
who, if he had been in a sane condition of mind, 
ought to have been controlled by himself. The 
peculiar affection of his mind was very perceptible 
in his conversation; nothing could confine him 
for a few minutes to one subject: if he made an. 
attempt to dwell on one idea, his imagination forth- 
with presented another to him, and his fickle 
attention was at once transferred to it; but the 
second idea would introduce a third, and the third 
would introduce a fourth, and so onward without 
end. The chains of association consequently be- 
came so implicated and confused, that he could make 
no comparisons, and could exercise no judgment. 
An insane gentleman who was very fond of 
quoting poetry, was wont, from the same character 
of mind, to quote half a line from one poet, and 
half a line, slightly connected with it in meaning, 
from another. Dr. Haslam gives an admirable 
illustration of this form of madness, in the case of 
a man who was unable to tell any story straight 
on from beginning to end. He would begin, with 
the best intentions, and proceed a little way 
tolerably well; but the chairs and tables, and all 
the objects around him, a hat hung up on a peg, 
or an ornament on the chimney piece, would 
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become interwoven with his narrative, and lead 
him from subject to subject with irresistible rapidity. 
We may often observe lunatics unable to attend 
to what is said, and to reply to the shortest ques- 
tion. They seem to make the attempt, and to fail 
in it; and the cause of failure appears to be a 
morbid activity of attention. The same effect, we 
have seen, may be produced by a complete want of 
activity in this faculty, so that the attention cannot 
be withdrawn from some particular train of ideas, 
or images, or from some morbid impression, and 
directed to present objects or impressions. But in 
all the cases, the insanity commences when the 
affection has proceeded far enough, or has become 
so much confirmed, as to prevent acts of com- 
parison ; which are equally prevented by a deficiency 
of activity, or by an over-activity, of the power of 
exercising attention; whether these defects arise 
from some primary morbid sensation, or do not. 
The explanation of the madness in all these cases 
is precisely the same. 

In the preceding chapter it was remarked, that 
the popular opinion of madness being common 
in those persons whose understandings were the 
most exercised, was erroneous; and’ when we 
examine individual cases of insanity, we find so 
many which partake largely of the activity of 
fancy, combined with a deficient power of atten- 
tion, as to make this error sensible to common 
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observation. Although there are cases in every 
asylum, in which the attention is riveted to one 
train of thought, or one particular idea; even that 
train of thought, or the single idea which is 
cherished, is commonly connected with a strong 
impression made upon the fancy, and has not 
become infixed m the mind im consequence of 
profound meditation, or in the course of any 
philosophical imquiry: and such cases altogether 
bear a small proportion to those in which the 
fancy leads the attention captive, and carries it 
from one idea to another without the power of 
resistance. If we go from individual to individual, 
m any lunatic establishment, and investigate the 
eharacter and origin of the madness of each, we 
shall find for every one who has become insane 
from the exercise of his mind, at least a hundred 
who have become insane from the undue in- 
dulgence of their feelings. ‘Those men who really 
most exercise the faculties of their minds, meaning 
thereby all their faculties, their attention, re- 
flection, or comparison, as well their imagination 
and memory, are least liable to msanity. An 
irregular and injudicious cultivation of poetry and 
of painting has often concurred to produce mad- 
ness: but nothing is rarer than to find a mad 
mathematician ; no study demanding more atten- 
tion, or more occupying it, than mathematics; — 
which therefore not only exercises that faculty, the 
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loss of which is so common in lunacy, but re- 
presses the wanderings of imagination, and secures. 
the student, during a great part of his time, 
from the recurrence of feelings which are always 
the most imperious in ‘those who are the least 
occupied. So that there is much wisdom in 
Lord Bacon’s recommendation, that “if a man’s 
wits be wandering,” he should “study the mathe- 
matics:”* in other words, that he should apply 
to that which will exercise his attention, his 
memory, and his comparison; which will limit 
the movements of his fancy, and shut out the 
intrusion of restless feelings. The examples of 
insanity occurring in merchants, and speculators of 
various. kinds, are not opposed to this doctrine; 
for their disorder does not arise from the over- 
straining of their attention, memory, or com- 
parison; but from an ill regulated imagination, 
and the disappointment of feelings long and 
unwisely indulged. They do not become mad 
from pursuing long and intricate calculations, but 
those prospects of wealth and greatness with which 
the fancy, overleaping the dull details of business, 
dazzles and deludes them. ‘The daily drudgery of 
figures may weary, but has, I venture to say, 
seldom discomposed the faculties ; it is the sudden 
elevation to prosperity, or the equally sudden 
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depression of fortune, and most frequently the 
former, which has caused the mercantile world 
to furnish so many patients for those who take 
charge of the insane. The crowd about the 
exchange, and the bank, and the courts of law, is 
made up of persons immersed in business, and in 
the cares of business, but perfectly sane: now and 
then we see an odd figure moving among them, 
in strange costume, and full of fancied conse- 
quence ; a mad person, but one never distinguished 
by regular labour, and but idly haunting the seats 
of wealth, in the expectation of acquiring vast 
possessions, kept from him by those who are soon 
to be compelled to do him justice. 

A numerous class of maniacal patients consists 
of those whose habitual thoughts are connected 
with a strong impression, arising out of some single 
circumstance of their past life, or from some 
morbid and spontaneous suggestion. I have seen 
a sailor, who was found sittmg on a rock, the 
sole survivor of the crew of a shipwrecked vessel, 
wet, shivering, half-starved, and deprived of his 
understanding ; and who, when removed and sup- 
plied with every thing requisite to his comfort, 
continued ever afterwards to shiver and complain, 
as if still exposed to the cold air and moisture 
of the rock on which he had been discovered. 
Another unfortunate lunatic had, from some unex- 
plained circumstance, taken it into his head that 
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he had been hanged, and resuscitated by galvanism ; 
but not sufficiently brought to life to be ever 
capable of comfort more: he thought a part of his 
life was kept back from him, and spoke of himself 
as a defrauded man. In another case, a poor 
woman, who had been servant to a lady whose 
body was stolen after burial, and sold for dissection, 
and reclaimed by the police, became mad when 
informed of these particulars, and ever afterwards 
regarded all who approached her either as surgeons 
or as resurrection-men. I have seen other female 
patients of the same class who, having on some 
occasion been addressed in flattering terms by their 
superiors, retained, in their madness, a vain ima- 
gination that all who approached them came in the 
character of ardent admirers; and lived in happy 
expectation of being led to the altar by a bride- 
groom who was to be young, and handsome, and 
noble, and rich, and, above all, distractedly in love 
with them. 

The difference between all these persons, and 
those yet retaining the free use of their mental 
faculties, is clearly seen, when we compare the 
habitual state of their minds with those states and 
habits of the sound mind which approach the 
nearest to them. A man of sound mind receives a 
strong and agreeable impression from a letter that 
he receives, or from a book that he reads: he 
pursues the train of pleasant thoughts which is thus 
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commenced, and abandons himself to the successive 
images which arise in his mind: persons and places, 
many years since seen and left, are recalled to his 
attention; he imagines himself again engaged m 
conversation with persons long absent and far 
distant; and for a time he is inattentive to the 
objects really before him, and to the persons really 
about him. Or he receives intelligence which 
excites his anger, and his thoughts are dispatched 
with equal promptitude through all the ways and 
avenues of revengeful hostility: he imagines him- 
self present with his wily and detested enemy; he 
exposes his arts, lays open all his meanness, and 
bears him down by the indignant eloquence of 
truth. His gestures, his actions, the expression of 
his face, his ejaculations, all indicate his excitement, 
and the devotion of his attention to what is not 
actually before him. During the prevalence of the 
agreeable or disagreeable emotions here supposed, 
a friend, in no way connected with the prevalent 
emotions, pays a visit to the person so affected ; 
and the thoughts which were before so indulged, 
are at once restrained: they are not always 
restrained with equal success, for the difficulty 
increases with their strength ; but still, in a man of 
sound and rational mind, they are restrained. He 
resigns his agreeable reverie, or he gives up his 
bitter recollections, and descends again into ordinary 
life, and converses with his visiter with calmness 
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and propriety. Or, if no visiter breaks in upon 
him, he still recovers himself: he puts a voluntary 
end to his agreeable visions, or he rejects the 
remembrance of his enemies from his mind by a 
voluntary effort. He remembers that he has duties 
to perform, or he recollects that it is time to go to 
dinner. In.an infirm mind, a mind predisposed to 
disorder, things proceed differently; the ‘strong 
dmpression, agreeable or disagreeable, attracts all 
the attention, rouses all the trains associated with 
it, occupies the whole mind: all this is what occurs 
in the ‘case of the sound person; but in the case 
of the infirm person, the attention cannot again be 
withdrawn from the impression, the train of images 
‘once raised continues to haunt the imagination ; the 
visits of friends, and the common duties of life 
attract no more attention: friends are seen no 
longer in their real character, even their outward 
appearance is unfaithfully represented, or they are 
not seen at all: the senses bring no information; 
‘the attention is bent for ever on the prevalent idea 
in the mind, or the strong and morbid impression 
which has been received ; and, regardless of all that 
is about him, of duties, of dress, or of food, the 
lunatic talks, and laughs, and sings, in conformity 
to the pleasant thoughts which prevail, or exhausts 
his strength in ineffectual rage and imprecations. 

_ The morbid impression does not always exclude 
attention to other objects of sense or thought, but 
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sometimes becomes mixed up with them. A poor, 
harmless lunatic is or was confined in Bethlem 
Hospital, whose insanity began early in life, and has 
continued until he has passed the age of seventy.* 
During all this time, he has adhered to the notion 
that he is possessed of a large property and of 
numerous carriages. Part of his employment is to 
look after the ducks and pigs, and his exalted 
imagination imparts a degree of consequence to 
those under his care: the ducks he considers to 
be of a very distinguished breed, “some double 
high, some treble high cross breed,” and some of 
the pigs are of equally good family. He asserts 
that his age is only forty six; that since his con- 
finement he has had three bodies, of which two 
have been worn out. The want of power to 
compare objects, some of which are evidently seen, 
and even to some degree attended to, with the 
delusions which are cherished, cannot but be per- 
ceived in this instance. There is also an evident 
defect of memory, inducing a further limitation of 
comparison. If he could distinctly remember what 
has passed in his long confinement, and compare 
the facts remembered with his idea of having had 


* Case of Charles Goldney. (Sketches, p. 46.) It is stated 
that this poor man was kept in irons many years at old Bethlem. 
In the new establishment he was employed about the house, 
and comparatively happy. 
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three bodies, he would infallibly discern that this 
idea was untenable ; and- would know that instead 
of having lived forty-six years he had lived about 
seventy. His notion about the ducks shows again 
the defect of that comparison which enables all but 
himself to decide that the ducks are of a common 
kind: he sees the ducks as well as his neighbours 
see them, -but he cannot compare their actual 
appearance with a delusion he cherishes of their 
being a cross between a pheasant and a game hen : 
perhaps to his eyes they seem to show proofs of this 
cross in their plumage or other characters ; in 
which case the loss of.comparison is partly induced 
by a morbid state of sensation. 

The desire for distinction is so universal, that we 
cannot be surprised to find it predominating in a 
very large proportion of cases. of impaired mind, 
and giving a peculiar character to the manifesta- 
tions of lunacy. Insane persons will collect shreds 
‘and patches of finery, coloured paper, old ribbons, 
buttons, feathers, and fragments of military orna- 
ments, and wear them with great’ apparent satis- 
faction. -Some: dress themselves: in: a fantastie 
manner with shawls and handkerchiefs: others 
paint their hats red or any showy colour; or mount 
a paper cockade, and walk about the house with 
an air of complacent self-importance. The error, 
which is the: source of pleasure to these poor 
people, 1s produced by’ the -continuance and the 
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predominance of feelings which, perhaps, always 
belonged to the character ; but there is a weakness 
of memory with respect to the ornaments with 
which mankind have associated ideas of dignity or 
importance. But for this, the lunatic would be 
convinced that his ornaments were such as man- 
kind are disposed to ridicule. Perhaps to the 
morbid senses of the patient, these little ornaments 
appear more splendid than to common eyes; 
perhaps he is unable to correct this delusion by 
accurate attention or examination, or perhaps the 
chief defect of the mind may be the loss of memory ; 
or he may fancy that they were given to him by 
emperors and kings, in crowded courts, or on 
the day of battle; but in each of these cases, 
the insane delusion is confirmed by the inability 
of comparing one thing with another, either 
with another which is present, or with another 
that is remembered, or what is seen or remem- 
bered with what is only imagined. Conviction of 
the folly of the belief would be shown, if the 
patient could at once remember,—that ornaments 
are commonly costly, and regarded with respect, 
because conferred by those whose privilege it is to 
confer outward emblems, or memorials, of the 
wisdom or the virtue which individuals may have 
shown themselves to possess,—and could at the 
same time see, that old ribbons or a painted hat 
possessed neither intrinsic value, nor had been so 
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conferred upon him. This, however, supposes the 
possibility of numerous comparisons being made. 
They cannot be made, and the delusion remains. 
Lunatics, whose station in society has been 
humble, not uncommonly imagine themselves ge- 
nerals of the earth, or emperors, or descended from 
the gods. The predominance of the imagination, 
the complete loss of memory, the want of attention 
to things around them, and the impairment or loss 
of comparison, in such cases, is manifest: Some 
of them perform a few actions in conformity to the 
dignity of the character which they assert to be 
theirs, but are incapable of acting consistently for 
any length of time. They will attempt to justify 
their assertions, but only by other assertions; 
seldom exhibiting even a limited power of reasoning, 
or of justifying their delusion by an appeal to any 
fact before them. A man who is handcuffed, and 
dirty, and confined in a cell, will assert, that he 
is the Son of God, that he had his choice of the 
planets, and preferred this: he will tell you also, 
that he preferred this, because he knew there was 
good living to be had in it. All these circum- 
stances, and the whole of his conversation show, 
that however the faculties of his mind may be 
impaired, (memory for instance impaired, so that 
his relatives are never thought of for years), the 
inability to compare one thing with another is 
constant. If you presume to doubt his assertions, 
| 2a2 
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he backs them by others, tells you he could convert 
you all into angels, and so forth; but commonly 
runs on into such absurdity, or such grossness, as 
further illustrates the absolute destruction in him 
of that mode of exercising his mind, by which the 
inconsistencies which he utters could be perceived 
by himself, and by which they are at once per- 
ceived by those to whom he addresses his extra- 
vagancies. Thus the lunatic will make many 
consecutive assertions, each inconsistent with the 
last ; as that he is the emperor of Russia, the pope, 
the general of England, and Julius Cesar. Or 
a man who was never master of ten pounds in 
his life, will boast that he has given his son nine 
hundred millions of pounds for his fortune, “ be- 
_ sides some loose silver he had in his pocket, and 
four pennyworth of half-pence.” Or a man will 
assert that he is in America, in Turkey, in France, 
in Newgate, and in the “ Rule of Three :”* or that 
he is only forty-five years of age, but perfectly 
recollects what happened fifty years ago. 

The tremendous political events by which a 
neighbouring country has been harassed, almost 
without cessation, for forty years past, have greatly 
influenced the character of the delusions enter- 
tained by those confined in the splendid lunatic 
establishments of that country. A great proportion 


* Sketches, p. 119 and 187. 
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of the male patients believe themselves. to be 
persons of great importance, mayors, prefects, 
directors of France, generals, marshals, kings, or 
emperors, possessing vast territories, or extensive 
influence, or wealth which nothing can exhaust. 
Some assert higher privileges, and claim, like 
Alexander, divine descent. A patient confined at 
Charenton vindicated this exalted idea of himself 
in the following letter, addressed to one of his 
medical attendants. 

“« Sir,—I cannot conceal from you.my extreme 
astonishment, on learning that the cause of my 
detention at. Charenton is a suspicion of madness, 
on account of my declaring myself to be the son 
of Jupiter. Very well! you may convince yourself 
of it by accompanying me to Olympus. Do you 
think, that if I were a man of ordinary birth, I 
should ‘possess .all those scientific attainments. 
which adorn my mind and my heart with all the 
flowers of the sublimest eloquence? Do you 
think I could have related with such vehement, 
impetuous, warlike audacity, the high transactions 
of all the republics of Greece and Rome? and 
could I have restored to the Iliad its previous 
colouring, as it sprung from the genius of Kanki, 
who lived many. million of ages. before the deluge 
of Ogyges? A second hour sufficed me to make 
an epopée, embracing the universal history of 
Greece, of Rome, and of this great and generous 
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France :—the same space of time to execute a 
painting of immense and prodigious dimensions. 
I think I have sufficiently vindicated my birth, and 
sufficiently established that Jupiter is my father, 
and the divine Juno my tender mother: I there- 
fore beg, Sir, that you will have the goodness to 
intercede for me, to restore me to my family and 
to my divine parents; I shall cherish a divine 
gratitude for this favour—a gratitude eternal as 
the life of the gods.” 

We have here a madman doing his best to reason, 
_ with the attractive hope of procuring his liberty. 
He believes himself possessed of boundless attain- 
ments in science, a belief arising from a morbid 
impression, an excitement of vanity, which he 
cannot compare with his real attaimments. He 
believes he has written the universal history of 
Greece, of Rome, and of France, another morbid 
impression, a mere imagination, which he is unable 
to correct by a comparison with what he has really 
been doing, or with the invisibility of his boasted 
productions. He believes he has restored the — 
Iliad, and speaks confidently of the genius of 
Kanki, who lived many millions of ages before the 
deluge of OQgyges: but where is his restored Iliad 
to be seen? he cannot compare its non-existence 
with his belief. He believes himself the son of 
Jupiter and Juno, but cannot compare this belief, 
any more than that of his wonderful endowments, 
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with his acknowledged detention, and want of 
power to liberate himself. His sensations, his 
imagination, his memory, are all diseased ; but the 
mability to compare one thing with another, an 
inability arising out of these disorders, constitutes 
his madness. . 

I shall not prolong an examination of particular 
cases of insanity: if the explanation of them has 
appeared to be accurate, the examination must 
have already seemed unnecessarily extended. Ex- 
amples might be quoted without number; but the 
explanation, if just, may easily be applied to any 
or to all. I have dwelt fully on particulars, some 
of which were, no doubt, previously known to 
every reader ; but those particulars seemed to me 
to have been previously insufficiently considered. 
The want of uninterrupted leisure, during the 
preparation of these observations for the press, 
may have occasioned some inadvertencies,—and, in 
an attempt to comprehend many particulars, some 
inaccuracies,—but none, I trust, so material as to 
make the present publication altogether a useless 
contribution, to a neglected and essential part of 
medical knowledge. All that I require of those 
whom it may possibly invite to the same field of 
investigation, is, that they regard me as being 
more anxious for the establishment of a useful 
truth, than to be myself considered the first to 
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perceive it. If. it were .possible for me, without 
presumption, to assume the language of the. illus- 
_ trious author of the Essay concerning the Human 
Understanding, I would say,— I pretend not to 
teach, but to inquire.” * _ : 


* ‘Locke.-B. 2, -c. 12, 8. 17. 
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CHAPTER xX. 


APPLICATION OF THE INQUIRY TO THE DUTIES OF MEDICAL 
MEN, WHEN CONSULTED CONCERNING THE STATE OF A 
PATIENT'S MIND. 


WHEN a medical practitioner is consulted con- 
cerning a patient who is supposed to be labouring 
under mental derangement, he cannot avoid deriy- 
ing first impressions from the representations of 
those. who apply to him. I fear it is not. un- 
common. for practitioners to forget, on these 
occasions, that their first. concern is with the case 
as a case of disease, which. may be cured by 
proper means; by medicines, and by the ordinary 
restraints imposed upon the. sick. The impedi- 
ments, which have been already mentioned, to the 
proper study of cases of mental disorder; the 
uncertain dangers, and the responsibility ; and, 
more than all, established modes of proceeding, 
combine. with the agitation of those who make 
the application, to disturb and abuse the _practi- 
tioner’s. judgment, and to . direct his thoughts 
towards peculiar and unusual resources.. Against 
this forgetfulness of his office and duty, the best 
security will be found in such previous study of 
the subject as I have presumed to recommend, and 
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in improved opportunities of becoming as familiar 
with what are called mental diseases, as with those 
which are almost exclusively considered to be 
corporeal. So prepared, the practitioner must give 
his best attention to what is related to him; 
careful not to let any fact escape him; admitting 
reasonings and conclusions with much reserve ; 
and almost wholly regardless of suggestions de- 
signed to influence his proceedings. 

It would seem superfluous to say, that this 
being done, the practitioner should immediately 
visit his patient, if sufficiently notorious facts had 
not shown that such visits cannot always be 
delayed with safety, and, what is still more extra- 
ordinary, that they are sometimes wholly omitted: 
Nothing shows more strongly the imperious neces- 
sity of looking into this subject than the fact, that 
respectable men, practising in this department of 
the profession, men of known character and feel- 
ing, have become habituated to prescribing or 
authorising force, and confinement, in cases in 
which they have never conversed with the pa- 
tients, or have even never seen them. How many 
times such things have been done I do not pretend 
to say, but the idea of their possibilty is quite 
intolerable. It suspends a danger over the head 
of every rich and eccentric person, which the 
wickedness of relatives, and the selfishness, or 
indolence, or timidity, of any man who calls him- 
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self a practitioner, may let fall upon him; and 
from which surely every man ought to be secured. 
No one can be more unwilling than I am to visit 
those errors of medical men too severely, into 
which the urgent solicitations of others, acting on 
their own facility of temper, may hurry them. 
But the safety and liberty of men is not to be 
trifled with. If a practitioner undertakes to give 
advice in any case, he should, with whatever 
inconvenience to himself, never fail to see the 
patient for whom he prescribes. If he cannot do 
this, he ought to refuse taking any share whatever 
in the case, and to refer the applicants to others 
who would be able to give it that prompt attention 
which, above all cases, it seems to require. Ac- 
quainted, as medical men are, with the uncertain 
and dangerous movements of a lunatic, it is most 
surprising that they can ever delay a visit to an 
insane patient for one hour, after application is 
made to them: their indifference, it is to be 
feared, has originated in the lamentable indiffe- 
rence often betrayed by the patient’s relatives; for 
when a human being loses his reason, truly we see 
something in the whole treatment of him, by his 
fellow-creatures, which too much reminds us of the 
destruction of a wounded individual, of the lower 
animals, by the rest; all community of feeling 
seems. so often lost, and all pity or regard 
forgotten. | 
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The practitioner, then, should never fail to pay 
an early visit to a patient who is unfortunate 
enough to le. under a_ suspicion of insanity. 
When he pays that visit, his mind should be 
steadily impressed with the principle that it is 
not his business merely to look for such evidence 
as may support the suspicion, and furnish an 
excuse for the certificate, to sign which he will 
probably be .urged, and for signing which he is 
to be paid. It is necessary to remember this in 
all cases, and to hear all evidence, when the case 
is obscure, with wise suspicion. But if the prac- 
titioner is called upon, as sometimes happens, 
by the proprietors of Lunatic houses, he must 
be mindful of the many circumstances which may 
have concurred to deceive others, and by which 
he must. not suffer himself to be deceived. He 
must remember the effects which must ensue as 
soon as his opinion is pronounced, and that it is 
possible the unhappy. patient may be so situated as 
that he is his last resource, and the only person in 
the world .likely to befriend him. This will often 
be the case, until men’s opinions concerning dis- 
orders of the mind have undergone some change ; 
and many well meaning. persons will be found to 
advocate. unnecessary measures, of severity, and, 
more particularly, confinement, when the patient’s 
case does not require, and will not be benefited by 
confinement. In.sueh cases, let the practitioner 
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never forget, that he may be the patient’s last and 
only hope. ? 

The whole duty of a medical man in such cases 
may be resolved into two parts :-— 

1. ‘To determine whether the individual in 
question be of sound mind. 

2. ‘l'o give an opinion concerning the treatment 
required, and especially concerning the necessity of 
restraint, and the degree and nature of the restraint. 

With respect:to the first pomt, if what has been 
said concerning the mind in health, and concerning 
- its inequalities, weaknesses, and peculiarities, and 
unsound » state, contains correct ‘views of the 
subject, I do not think that in any case much 
doubt can long’ exist. The patient: should by all 
means have fair play: there should be no trick, 
no delusion, no artful. excitement or provocation, 
no deception of any kind put upon him. Pains 
are often taken, by those who are anxious for the 
removal of the individual, to influence the’ mode of 
introduction of the practitioner, and the way in 
which he speaks to his patient; and there:is no 
occasion ‘on which he is more called upon, by his 
duty, to exercise his authority. 

With what improper motives medical men are 
sometimes consulted, I have myself had’ some 
opportunities of knowing. Very few months have 
elapsed since ‘I ‘was requested to see a tradesman, 
whose wife was desirous’ of shutting him up in a 
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Lunatic asylum. It happened that my visit was 
paid at an unexpected hour, and the lady of the 
house was absent. I met her husband on the 
stairs, and with some difficulty persuaded him to 
go into his parlour, that I might talk to him. 
He had evidently become suspicious of the m- 
tentions of strangers, but after a little quiet 
conversation he became more confident, and 
entered into a detail of domestic affairs of a 
nature calculated to make any man insane. His 
present affectionate wife, it appeared, was the 
second to whom he had been united; his first 
having been a woman of abandoned character, 
who had wasted much of his property. He was 
proceeding to the second chapter of his matri- 
monial accidents, when his present wife broke in 
upon us, and, apparently suspecting the tenor of | 
her husband’s communication, began to abuse him 
very vehemently. His manner had, before this 
interruption, plainly evinced that his intellects 
were weakened, but his wife’s mode of accosting 
him gave him immense disturbance; instead of 
allaying this, she persevered in a course of invective 
and abuse, after the manner of irritated women, 
until the poor man became perfectly frantic, 
and bounced out of the room, slamming the 
door after him with violence almost sufficient to 
bring down the house. “ Now,” exclaimed the 
ready wife, “you see what a state he is in: he 
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does this twenty times a day; there is no living 
with him.” To all this I made the best reply I 
could; and only requested permission to invite the 
poor man upstairs again, and to talk to him without 
the addition of a word from herself. I found, 
however, that as my mode of talking to the 
patient was calculated to soothe him, his wife 
could not avoid throwing in a provoking word 
from time to time, until at last the patient jumped 
up again, and after venting a few well deserved 
curses on his tormentor, made his, exit in the 
same manner as before. The facts of the case 
were, that this unfortunate tradesman had always 
been a person of weak intellects; that his first 
wife had almost broken his heart; and his second 
had married him for his money ; and finding that 
he was troublesome, or perhaps a little in the way, 
and that his weak intellects were thrown into utter 
confusion by passion, had learnt her part so well, 
as to have had him confined in Lunatic houses 
three or four times before I saw him, and each 
time with a regular certificate. The paper was 
lying on the table to be signed, and if the good 
lady on the joyful occasion had not taken a little 
more gin than usual, (for this was the apology of 
her friends for her violent behaviour,) it is possible 
I might myself have been guilty of consigning to 
an asylum a poor unprotected creature, whom 
ill-treatment had driven half mad, and whom 
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further confinement in a Lunatic asylum will pro- 
bably drive wholly so. As I refused to testify 
to his being in a state to justify such. confinement, 
and signified that in my opinion his wife was the 
maddest of the two, I was troubled no more about 
him. When I called one day, subsequently, to 
inquire: about him, he was not to be seen, and 
I fear he is at this moment in one of the establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood. 

Against such wicked conduct, for wicked it is 
a very high degree, the practitioner must be firmly 
opposed; not only in instances in which. the 
imperfect education of the parties gives a pro- 
minence, and even a grossness, to their modes of 
evincing the intentions which they do not desire to 
make manifest; but in cases presenting both more 
difficulty and more temptation; when individuals 
become inconvenient to families of rank and 
fortune ; ‘where every species of refined deception 
may be practised, and where wealth and patronage 
will be the recompense of him who pretends that 
he is deceived. To act with perfect. probity on 
these occasions, as on others to act with virtue 
and self-command, is a part of that higher duty 
of the medical practitioner, which so much contri- 
butes to maintain his profession in the rank 
accorded to it. 
~ Whenever, therefore, the patient is disturbed by 
~ any cause of agitation which’ we, éan detect, we 
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should refuse to give a final opinion concerning 
the state of his mind. We should even be careful 
that he has undergone no recent disturbance ; 
and should present ourselves to him with the 
same openness of manner, and the same good 
itention, with which we approach the bedside of 
a patient in a fever. The effect of this mode of 
accosting those who have been treated with harsh- 
ness or suspicion, is often extraordinary. A violent 
man will become calm, and a sullen man will 
enter into the detail of his griefs; even the most 
impatient and irritable will be evidently soothed 
and consoled by it: and the practitioner will thus 
perhaps gain the complete confidence of a patient 
in a quarter of an hour who, if differently 
addressed, would have defied him for ever. I 
have had some opportunities of putting this plan 
to practical proof, and I never found it to fail.— 
In country-practice, the physician who does not 
confine his professional exertions to such cases 
is frequently consulted concerning them; and I 
have entered houses, all the inmates of which were 
in confusion on account of the eccentric violence 
of some member of the family; have been told 
the patient would not see me, would not speak to 
me, would leap out of his chamber window the 
moment he saw me, or perhaps would attack me 
with the poker; and that if I wished to see him, 
and judge of his real state, I must be introduced 
28 
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under some false pretence. ‘These representations 
I have almost always disregarded; and I have 
sometimes been amused by the wonder evinced 
at the apparent miracles wrought by a tranquil 
method of talking to the patient, who would, 
perhaps, after a little conversation, sit down very 
composedly, and order his family to exert them- 
selves in some hospitable attention to the doctor, 
or tell them he had made up his mind to go home 
with him, or wherever it was thought proper he 
should go for his health: and this, perhaps, when 
not an hour before he had vehemently declared, 
that no doctor should ever take him away from 
his own house alive. I should not venture. to 
mention these particulars if I founded any claim 
upon them of having done more than may be 
achieved by any practitioner of common. sense; 
nor should I think it worth while to mention at 
all what cannot but be known to most of those 
who have the care of lunatics, if I did not know, 
that the mode of proceeding I am recommending 
is widely different from that which is commonly 
practised, and with the worst results. The patients 
whom I have alluded to, as being so tractable when 
treated with kindness and sincerity, would have © 
become frantic and raving under deception, and 
the violence which deception itself often renders 
necessary. When reduced to tranquillity by 
soothing treatment, I have known them detail all 
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their own irregularities, which irregularities had 
been previously related to me by their friends, but 
to which the patients appended certain expla- 
nations that I had opportunities of knowing were 
perfectly real; and which proved how much their 
observation of the selfishness and unkindness of 
‘those about them had exasperated them; and, 
sometimes, how much their fears and ignorance 
had diverted them; and how well they were 
acquainted with all the schemes that’ had been 
contemplated for securing them, and carrying them 
off; mcluding the hopeful idea of introducing the 
doctor in the character of one who had dropped 
into a house, in which he had never been before, 
‘by mere accident: all showing me, that it was 
‘impossible to have any hold on such wild and 
irregular minds, except by a conduct, which, though 
as firm as the occasion required, was as frank and 
open as possible. Lunatics are, with regard to these 
particulars, very much like very designing men, and 
are best met and most easily baffled by candour and 
openness of conversation and conduct, for which, 
‘and for which alone, they are quite unprepared. 

If, then, the practitioner is introduced to the 
patient in his proper character, he will soon be 
able to determine the state of his patient’s. mind; 
and, remembering what varieties and inequalities 
and weaknesses of mind may exist, without an 
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impairment of the judgment, or misdirection of the 
will, in any of the important affairs of life; will 
diligently inquire, first, whether the imequality 
or variety, existing in the case before him, is 
or is not attended with such an impairment of 
the comparing power, as necessarily misleads the 
judgment, and leads to irrational actions; and 
secondly, whether this impairment. is exhibited in 
connexion with such subjects and actions as 
render restraint necessary. This is the sum of 
his duty ; and if he is sufficiently attentive to this, 
he may free his mind of all artificial distinctions 
between sanity and insanity, between imbecility 
and irrationality, and between mania and mono- 
mania, mania and melancholia, acute mania and 
chronic mania. An imbecile mind may require as 
much restraint as one that is irrational, and a man 
who is insane on one subject may be as dangerous 
as one who is mad on fifty subjects. _Mania may be 
as dangerous as melancholia, and chronic mania as ~ 
dangerous as acute. The practitioner has to de- 
termine the fact of the impaired judgment; and, 
from the subject and character of the impairment, 
the necessity of medical treatment, superintendence, 
interference, or complete restraint. There is » 
nothing doubtful or obscure in his duty, when the 
insanity is discovered, although the discovery 
itself, in certain cases, requires prolonged investiga- 
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tion. Commonly speaking, also, where the insanity 
is difficult to be discovered, its discovery 1 is of the 
least consequence. 

The fact of the patient’s madness can only be 
established by certain tests of the manner in which 
his’ intellectual faculties are exercised, and these 
tests are to be found in his appearance, in his dress, 
in the known physical accompaniments of madness, 
and in his words and actions. That is the medical 
question. The neat is a medico-legal question, 
and turns wholly on the disposition of the patient 
to injure himself or his property, or to injure others 
and their property; and on the probability of 
such a disposition, though not manifested, being 
suddenly developed. On the first question hangs 
the medical treatment and superintendence; on 
the second, restraint, confinement, deprivation of. 
authority, and control over property. Medical 
care and superintendence may be necessary in. 
every case; but the mistake has been to conclude, 
that restraint and the other circumstances are also 
necessary, which they certainly are not. 

The strong association formed between certain 
judgments, and certain associated ideas, and cer- 
tain external acts, including those muscular actions 
which give expression to thought independently of 
speech, often pourtrays the madness, and its cha- 
racter, plainly enough, in the features and move- 
ments of the patient. When a man, who has not 
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_ recently been exposed to great cause of irritation, 
is found indulging in great violence of gesticulation, 
and passionate exclamations, or when he sits mo- 
tionless, and does not regard those who come into 
the room, and does not reply when spoken to, 
there can seldom be any doubt that such a man.is 
not in his right mind. If, approach him in what 
manner he may, the practitioner finds. that he 
cannot be tranquillized, or that he cannot be 
roused; of that man’s insanity there can be no 
doubt or question: but the practitioner must first 
vary his modes of approach; must do all that he 
can devise to allay what may be temporary, though 
inordinate passion, or to soothe what may be deep 
and speechless, though temporary grief, before he 
comes to this conclusion. 

The practitioner is generally deeply impressed 
with an idea of the difficulty of detecting madness, 
if the madman does not choose that he should see 
it. The reluctance of a patient to allow opportu- 
nities for ascertaining the actual state of his mind, 
is certainly often greatest when the disorder most 
requires attention; and if a man, knowing himself - 
to be suspected of insanity, evades those who 
endeayour to see and converse with him, although 
it would not be right to set him down as insane, 
on account of such conduct, the previous suspicion 
of his insanity would be not a little confirmed by 
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it; and the suspicion is alone sufficient to justify . 
watching. 

When the reluctance appears to be invincible, 
the best way is to tell the patient that you remark 
certain singularities about him, which you know to 
have given his friends some anxiety, and which are 
well understood by medical men to indicate disor- 
dered health; that such disorder, if not attended 
to, will affect his mind; and that unless he will 
concur in what you recommend, as relates to the 
care of his bodily health, he will eventually require 
restraint. It can hardly be imagined that this 
conversation would give much irritation to a man 
of perfectly sound mind; or even to an eccentric 
man; he might feel surprised, and not very much 
pleased, but there would be little risk of mistaking 
the natural expression of such feelings for the 
violence, expressed or half-suppressed, of a man 
really insane. Whatever danger of mistake ex- 
isted, however, might be lessened by the care 
which a humane practitioner would take in every 
case, to allay the irritation he had thus occasioned. 
He would represent, that his intentions were 
friendly, that his wish was to protect him, that no 
one wished to interfere with the patient, excepting 
so far as the state of his health seemed to demand ; 
and he would endeavour to affect his feelings by 
representing the concern and alarm of his relatives. 
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If, notwithstanding all. these kind efforts, the 
merely eccentric man should be ungovernably 
angry, his anger would show, I think, that his 
oddity of mind was very nearly allied to madness, 
and required some attention. If, in any-case, it 
produced more violence, and the same violence 
was repeated in a few hours, or after some days, or 
whenever the subject was referred to, and however 
delicately and kindly referred to, the suspicion of 
the patient’s madness, would be greatly, if not 
wholly, confirmed. In general, the reply of a_ 
patient in a state of morbid excitement is, that he 
never was so well in his life, and this declaration is 
accompanied with some boasting or extravagance, 
clearly enough indicating the excitement. The 
same confirmation would be given by the patient’s 
persevering in an obstinate silence for many hours 
or days; which, although a person of very bad 
temper might do so, would still show that the bad 
temper was even itself a disease of the mind. In 
the generality of cases, the difficulty is not great ; 
and the patient will confide the state and the care, 
both of his mind and body, to a practitioner who 
accosts him and reasons with him as a friend. If 
he will not, the practitioner must employ his 
means of observation as well as he can. 

Whatever deception we may suspect in the 
patient, still, if he complains in quiet terms, 
asserts his sanity without vehemence, assigns mo- 
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tives, even of an interested and dishonest kind, for 
the conduct of. his relatives, without passion, or 
with no more than natural warmth, we must. not 
allow ourselves to be so, influenced by a good 
opinion of any other party, either as respects their 
probity or judgment, as to be heedless of this 
demeanour. The case should engage our serious 
attention ; all the time that can be spared must be 
given to its investigation, and our own conviction 
alone must guide us at last. That kind of.conduct 
may give great offence, may be very prejudicial to 
our immediate interests, but the opposite conduct 
would be a crime, and a crime attended with un- 
pardonable cruelty. 

Among the attributes of a perfect mind, has been 
enumerated the power of perfectly regulatmg the 
expression of the thoughts and affections. The 
manifestation of this power is so easily observed in 
speech and gesture, that its varieties and impair- 
ments are among those things which we most 
familiarly observe. But what is merely matter of 
common observation and passing remark among 
unprofessional persons, is often, to the. medical 
observer, a source of very important information. 
There is certainly something more in physiognomy 
than the mere result of habitual muscular actions. 
The external parts of the face derive from the 
original constitution of each individual a peculiarity 
of character, independent, in the first instance, of 
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habitual affections or of features. It would seem as 
if each individual were but a physical organization, 
animated by a nervous constitution of a distinct 
quality, influencing all the expression and all the 
character. The affections, also, associated with 
the same constitution of nervous system, the 
susceptibility to impressions or emotions, the 
passions of each individual, soon render the physi- 
ognomical expression more intense; and when 
speech is acquired, the combined power of gesture 
and words gives to each character that strong 
external manifestation, concerning which, if it is 
sufficiently attended to, it is almost impossible to 
be deceived. The science of physiognomy has 
been discredited by the labours of those who have 
referred too much to permanent forms, and too 
little to the expressive delineation of varying emo- 
tions. Whoever wishes to be a correct observer, 
must certainly avoid drawing conclusions con- 
cerning the character from the appearances of the 
face in repose. It is the actions of the muscles of 
the face, taken together with those of the trunk 
and limbs, conjoined with the tone and character of 
the voice, which reveal the whole man; and as far 
as my own observation has extended, and after 
some attention to a subject which a practitioner 
finds extremely useful to him, infallibly revealed. 
There are many among those who have merely 
pursued observations of this kind for the sake of 
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the amusement they brmg, who are enabled very 
accurately to ascertain the rank and character of 
most of the individuals whom they see; or even to 
conjecture, with no small degree of exactness, the 
pursuits and history of many of them. They are 
aided in this kind of divination by an accurate 
observation of modes of dress, which in fact are 
generally most expressive indications of character. 
Those who have the care of lunatics well know, 
though they cannot define, certain characters of 
the lunatics’ countenance, which the most masterly 
dissembling cannot conceal from one who has 
known the same face when that peculiar look was 
not yet acquired; and I have repeatedly observed, 
in persons disposed to maniacal paroxysms, a 
warning of the attack, in the altered tone of the 
voice or manner of speaking; and in patients 
easily excited to delirium by fever, I have found the 
same circumstance continue to indicate the lingering 
of the malady, when other symptoms would have 
supported the belief of the disorder being at an 
end. The dress also of a lunatic is almost always 
odd and peculiar; and there are singularities of 
mind which manifest themselves chiefly by some 
eccentricity in this particular. The very mode of 
wearing the hat will differ in the same man, in his 
sane and in his insane state. It prepares us for 
the application of this kind of knowledge, to remark 
the diversity of countenance, ef modes of speaking, : 
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of tones of voice, of gesture, and of dress, in men 

of different measures of intellectual power. Habit, 
and systematic effort, may have led to a control of 
all these indications in ordinary circumstances, but 

agitation, excitement, a great occasion of exertion, 
cause all that is the result of mere art to be thrown 

off; and under such circumstances no man can 

appear to be what he is not. The most guarded. 
countenance, the most measured voice, the most 
restrained gesture, yields to:strong and real emo- 
tion; and the tones, and the manner, and the 

person, and the face, speak a language in which 

there is no deception. Nor can any art or care 

prevent the more ordinary revelation of what is 

really most habitual to the mind, under circum- 
stances even of a trifling kind : something is always 

occurring to throw the most cautious dissembler off 
his. guard. 

As the mind which approaches nearest to the 
perfection that has been spoken of in a former 
chapter would be indicated by composure of coun- 
tenance, and dignity of gesture, and tones of voice 
capable of command or of persuasion; so every 
departure from it is signalised by some deterioration 
in, these particulars; and we read the ardent 
character of one, the avarice of another, and the 
ferocity of a third, in. the cast of his features, in 
his manner of speaking, or in his very walk. The 
man whose attention is habitually exerted, employs 
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tones and modes of speech differing very widely 
from those of the imaginative and the fickle; and 
the man whose judgment is exercised differs as 
widely, in his manner of expressing his ideas, from 
the vapid and pretending. Not only the tones and 
manner, but the very words are different in the 
different instances: one speaks only what is neces- 
sary; another denies. verbal expression to his 
thoughts; another speaks all that he knows, and 
all that he thinks, without consideration of the 
mischief which he works, or the pain which he 
inflicts, or the confidence which he betrays. The 
gesticulation and the dress show equal diversities ; 
and all these external signs are so affected in certain 
states of excitement, and in degrees of drunkenness, 
as to indicate in the plainest possible manner the 
extent to which the mental operations are disturbed 
or interrupted. 

A medical observer ought to be well acquainted. 
with all the varieties of expression which indicate. 
the growth, actual state, and decline of mental 
vigour, from the early days in which the widely 
opened. eyes, and often turning head, and activity 
which only yields to sleep, indicate the alacrity of 
the child’s senses; and through those years in 
which the cares and business of the world, and 
meditation, or suffering, or crime, effect their 
changes in the countenance; and even to that 
declining age when, as the poet has expressed it— 
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—* Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 
Is fashion’d for the journey, dull, and heavy ;”* 


or when, to speak more correctly, the bodily organs 

are yielding to the inevitable law of decay, and the 
mind retires within itself, no more to be strongly 

roused by external impressions. 

The peculiar expression in the face of the blind, 
the fixedness, and slight elevation or depression, of 
the lower part of the face, attendant on the effort 
made to steady and direct the organ of hearing, is 
not less characteristic than the cautious extension 
of their hands in walking. The attentive gaze, 
and half opened mouth of the deaf, is often 
equally conspicuous. The vacant countenance of 
the thoughtless, the dreamy look of the absent 
man, the wildness of face of the victim of a dis- 
orderly imagination, are all more or less observable 
in all the cases where the peculiar mental character 
exists; and the more the observation has been 
exercised on these appearances, the greater pro- 
bability is there that the peculiar manifestations of 
Insanity will be recognized. 

- Such observations will appear slight to those only 
who never allow themselves to be in doubt, but 
who write a certificate whenever they are required 
to do so. | 

We may converse with a lunatic for some time, 


* Cowper. 
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and not come near the subject of his lunacy; but 
at last something will touch upon it, and declare 
it. It is perfectly allowable to try his manner of 
treating the most varied topics; and the most 
common and familiar ones may be as likely to 
show his insanity as any other. He may get very 
well over the formalities of what appears to him 
to be a mere morning call; he may even get 
creditably through any topic of immediate public 
interest ; but if his attention is led from thence to 
what is jocose, he will sometimes break out, all at 
once, into the most imbecile extravagance ; or some 
accidental observation will show that he meditates 
the most impracticable exertions and achievements. 

There is something, however, connected with 
this subject, which is too heedlessly passed over: 
the true end of such investigations is lost sight of 
in a search after quibbles, or in a miserable display 
of mental acuteness. Medical men imagine they 
are called upon to exhibit something wonderful on 
such occasions ; a depth of resource, a keenness of 
investigation, and a felicity of deception ; forgetting, 
all the while, for what end they are or ought to be 
at all consulted. 

Lord Erskine, in the course of his defence of 
Hadfield, observed, that he remembered a man 
who indicted another for imprisoning him; and no 
art of the counsel (Erskine himself) could draw 
from him an indication of disordered mind. But 
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when Dr. Sims appeared in court, the man 
addressed him as the Lord and Saviour of man- 
kind. On account of this extravagance, the 
person indicted by him was acquitted. But the 
man persevered, brought another indictment, and 
well remembering what had caused the former to 
fail, could not on this second occasion be brought 
to say a syllable indicative of his mental delusion. 
Now, cases of this kind are quoted in medical 
books to show the difficulty of proving insanity : 
but they show us something more. 7 

For where the difficulty of eliciting a proof of 
disordered mind is so great, where the disorder is 
so limited, and so seldom evinced, what possible 
right can any one have to interfere with, or to 
imprison any man so afflicted? Assuredly no more 
right than to imprison a man for being short 
sighted, or a little lame of one leg. Unless the 
man, mentioned by Lord Erskine was disposed, in 
consequence of his belief in the real presence of 
the Saviour, to inflict injury on any one or on 
himself, or unless it led him to neglect his affairs 
and his family, those who confined him were 
justly indicted for the false imprisonment, and 
ought to have been punislied. An unfortunate 
gentleman fancies that a princess is in love with 
him, a very harmless fancy in itself; he wanders 
about the woods, or spends his romantic days on 
the banks of a river, and meditates on his passion. 
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Surely he might spend his time less innocently 
than.this!| He carves the name of his beloved on 
trees; he indites moving letters to her in cherry 
juice. He fancies himself debarred from seeing 
the face he adores; and thinks that he is a prisoner 
m some high tower which overlooks the flood : 
fancies foolish enough, but certainly not very 
dangerous! He commits his letter to the guar- 
dianship of the river, and bids the waters “ flow 
on,” and ’ere they reach the sea, convey his written 
words to the bower of his mistress. There is 
nothing very criminal in all this. But the poor 
man has money, and relations who want it. Instead 
therefore of being allowed to become tired of his 
fancies, which he would be in time, he is waylaid, 
forcibly seized, carried off to a private madhouse, 
and inclosed within some dismal yard, with none but 
lunatics for hiscompanions. By some rare accident, 
an opportunity is given of investigating his’ real 
state, in a court of law. Irritated, harassed, vexed, 
and perhaps of a disposition to shrink from 
publicity of every kind, every artifice of cultivated 
and practised minds is exerted to confuse him, ‘and 
to make him contradict himself; the most dexterous 
questions, the most artful insinuations, are by turns 
levelled at him. And all in vain: the poor man 
is simple enough, but shows no madness. At last 
comes forth some hired wretch who has watched 
him in his days of idlé wandering; observed all his 
2c : 
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movements, and dogged his path for evidence ;. and 
because the suspected man will not abandon his 
princess, or does not deny the affair of the cherry- 
juice, there arises a sound of triumph among: his. 
relatives; learned men felicitate themselves on 
having discovered what was so difficult to be 
discovered; the cause is at an end; and the 
foolish lover is deprived of his property and of 
his liberty, and sent back to his horrible impri- 
sonment. 

Let me repeat, that the medical man has a plain 
duty to perform, which requires no arts of this. 
kmd. He has to ascertain whether or not the 
functions of the intellect are disturbed, and require 
the aid of medicines directed to its relief by certain 
effects they produce on the body: and he has to 
determine whether the degree or character of the 
disturbance is such as to make the patient dan- 
gerous to himself or to others, either as regards 
person or property. The decision of the first 
question is often quite distinct from that of the 
second: the interference of medicine is required in 
most cases of disturbed mind; personal restraint 
may be required in many; but the degrees of it 
which are required in different cases vary, as the 
cases themselves vary, from the slightest to the 
most complete; and complete restraint is very 
rarely required. 

When the patient has not been rendered irritable 
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or suspicious by the conduct of those about him, 
it is commonly not difficult to discover the nature 
of his mental malady. He is ready to communicate 
his sense of superlative happiness, or his feelings 
of hopelessness and despondency; he will relate 
his visions, and boast of his powers, and exultingly 
proclaim his large intentions. If he has not been 
long thus affected, it will be found no difficult 
matter to weaken the force of all these erroneous 
impressions; if he tells you that he has’ seen a 
vision, it will not be very difficult to get him to 
allow that it may have been an ordinary dream, on 
which no stress is to be laid; if he is wander- 
ing and volatile in his discourse, he may still 
be stopped, and brought to quiet conversation ; 
if he talks of imagined things as if they were 
real, he can still be made to see that they are 
but imaginations after all. It is true that he 
will relapse into his errors, even before you leave 
him; but the errors have not yet taken deep root. 
He has not wholly lost the power of comparing 
one thing with another, but he exerts the power 
with difficulty and unsteadily. Something is 
oppressing, impeding, or obstructing that faculty. 
Into’ this’ cause of oppression, or impediment, or 
obstruction, the’practitioner must carefully inquire. 

The subsequent proceedings of the medical 
practitioner, always’ supposing that he no: longer 
acts indiscriminately in these cases, must be deter- 

2c 2 
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mined, in a great measure, by the cause of the 
mental affection itself. That cause will probably 
be found to be one of those already alluded to as 
producing temporary inequalities of mind, but the 
operation of which has, in the case of the insane 
person, more deeply affected the understanding. 
Some stimulus may have been withdrawn, or some 
emotion may have acted too much as a stimulus. 
Disease or age may have produced disturbance 
or debility. If the undue exercise, or the too 
great neglect of any one faculty, as of the 
attention, the memory, or the imagination, has 
brought on the malady, the object must be to 
excite or to soothe, to rouse or restrain such 
faculty; and if the irregularity seems dependent 
on some bodily inaptness or disorder, to this of 
course attention must be immediately given. It 
must be carefully inquired, whether some recent 
trouble, some emotion which has lately affected 
him, or some temporary and strong influence, may 
not have disturbed the mind; or whether the 
cause is of a nature to produce effects of a more 
permanent character, as where. insanity arises 
from any organic change, the result of slow 
disease ; or from the growing imbecility or decay 
of the organs .by which mind is manifested, either. 
as the effect of old age, or, as sometimes is 
observed, unexpectedly produced in earlier life; 
or whether the mental impairment has been left 
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by some attack of bodily illness, or is kept up by 
the: habitual use of any kind of stimulus. The 
practitioner should be:aware, that there are many 
individuals whose ordinary manner is weak and 
foolish, but who are yet quite equal to the manage- 
ment.even of important concerns; and that there 
_are others whom the slightest. hurry discomposes. 
No. one has authority to insist on’ immediate 
decision when the decision is'in any degree doubt- 
ful; and if the practitioner pronounces a decision 
before he has really satisfied his mind, he has’ no 
right from that time forward: to look upon himself 
as an honest man. 

The result of his careful: mquiries’ must govern 
the whole treatment of the case; the mere admi- 
nistration of medicine, to which I have only. to 
allude, as well as the application of restraint, 
against the abuses of which my remarks are more 
particularly directed. The medical treatment must 
depend on the bodily state of the patient; for 
violence, and incoherence, and raving, may all 
arise, in different instances, from states of the 
body entirely opposite to one another, and ‘re- 
quiring an opposite treatment. The restraint 
necessary is determined by the violence or folly 
which is present, or by the violence or non nite 
to be meditated. . 

The impairment: of any one faculty of the mind 
will require attention, varied in“ each’ particular 


case ; and if it has been induced by any physical 
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irregularity, the removal of that irregularity should 
be the first object of our care. Every practi- 
tioner must have ‘seen patients thus affected, 
some of whom a single bleeding, followed by 
medicine calculated to act on the intestinal 
canal, has completely relieved; others, in whom 
the depression, produced by taking for a few days, 
at proper intervals, the Antnmonium Tartarizatum 
m solution, has completely overcome a wildness 
and incoherency which seemed dangerous to them- 
selves and to all about them; and others who 
became calm after enjoying a profound sleep, 
procured by medicinal means. Until the effect 
is produced, whatever it be, watching and. restraint 
may be highly necessary; but the restraint can 
hardly in any recent case require to be permanent. 
Every thing of that kind must depend on the 
nature of the affection. One man may believe 
he sees figures and hears voices, and yet not 
require much watching; another may believe the 
same,:and think himself commanded to kill himself; 
and he must be very closely watched; or a mere 
impairment of memory may make financial super- 
imtendence requisite; or a foolish or imbecile 
lunatic may have paroxysms in which he is mis- 
chievous or dangerous. The physical disorder 
may return, and the mental disorder be renewed, 
and medicine may be again necessary, and watch- 
ing and restraint also. But let the restraint be 
applied without the medicinal. means, and the 
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cause and its effects are continued, and the case 
becomes chronic. Or impose continued restraint, 
or even restraint too long continued, and you 
superadd another cause of irritation, and, perhaps, 
confirm the malady. It is easy to watch,. and 
at the same time not directly to restrain. 

When the patient’s disorder is’ produced by the 
prevalence and dominion of any strong emotion, 
or other temporary mental influence, the manage- 
ment of all the circumstances which can affect 
the mind is of paramount importance, and the 
‘patient requires continual superintendence, and a 
judicious’ control as regards the indulgence of 
certain emotions, or as regards the encouragement 
of favourite but morbid impressions. The consi- 
deration of the proper means’ of effecting this, 
in each’ case, would comprehend the whole subject 
of the moral treatment of insanity, of the efficacy 
of which in many cases no’ reasonable doubt’ can! 
be’ entertained, but. the adaptation of which’ to’ 
any case is by nothing so much counteracted or 
impeded as by improper methods of restraint. It 
may’ be: highly requisite that the patient should be 
subjected to the influence of new scenes, and 
strange’ faces, and‘ circumstances unusual to him’; 
but to admit’ this; is a very different thing from 
admitting that the scenes, and persons, and circum- 
stances; brought before him in a lunatic asylum, 
are likely to' be serviceable. 
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It, is not. very, uncommon to. find patients, 
becoming more and more’ susceptible to all. im- 
pressions, more and more irritable, in consequence, 
of habitual indulgence in diet which disagrees with. 
them. Certain articles of food: or of drink, which 
produce a temporary disturbance of the» whole. 
system, are taken so frequently, that. the body and 
mind are never left quite free from. their effects.. 
This is often remarked. as respects articles. of 
drink, but,is not, unfrequently the direct result of 
certain articles of food. A change from animal. to 
vegetable food will, in some constitutions, remove 
irritability by removing excitement; in, others, it. 
will increase irritability by making the sensitive 
system weaker and more susceptible: some men 
would fall into fatuity if rigorously debarred from. 
every. kind of fluid stimulus ;. whilst others are not 
only gradually ruined in temper and feelings by 
frequent intoxication, but have their. moral sense 
perverted or blunted, and the faculties of the mind 
permanently confused. During the early stage of 
the progress, restraint may in such cases be 
productive of a complete cure; and even when 
insanity has become, declared, but has not. long 
existed, it will recede and disappear if the habits. 
which are. destroying the mind are_ resolutely 
broken. In consequence of the difficulty of pre- 
venting a return to them, it is not. uncommon 
to find persons in lunatic houses. who. are quite 
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rational, but: who cannot: be allowed their liberty, 
because, when. released, they relapse. into intem- 
perate indulgences, and again become perfectly 
mad. The necessity of restraint im) such instances 
is, therefore, quite. evident; but it is too. much 
forgotten that it might in many cases be effected 
without the confinement of. ‘the individual: among 
mad people. The desire for intoxicating liquors 
is partly, I believe, in many cases, a. physical 
disease, arising from depraved actions in the sto- 
mach and intestines, though greatly aggravated, 
no doubt, like any other disease connected with 
morbid sensation, by giving way to it: the cure 
depends partly upon physical and partly upon 
moral treatment, and both might often be better 
administered out of an asylum than in it. Pro- 
vided a proper restraint and superintendence be 
instituted in cases of this description, there can be 
no justifiable. pretext for depriving the patient of 
his property, or of so much of his personal liberty 
as is compatible with his being restrained in the 
single particular in which indulgence would be 
detrimental to himself and others. He. requires 
long-continued superintendence, and _ occasional 
restraint; but seclusion, confinement among luna- 
tics, deprivation of property, long separation from 
friends—all these things are quite unnecessary and 
improper. | 

- Defective. modes_of education,—in_ which the 
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importance of being habituated to endure incon- 
veniences and. privations without impatience and 
complaint, is too much forgotten,—are productive 
of numerous examples, among those whose wealth: 
or rank causes them to be flattered or feared, 
of persons whose susceptibility to impressions is 
so morbidly mereased, that without any actual 
malady, their existence almost becomes a continued 
state of disease. In this valetudinary state, the 
slightest uneasiness must be immediately removed, 
every uncomfortable sensation must be diligently 
excluded ; no circumstance must be permitted to 
assail them with any emotions but those of plea- 
- sure; pleasure itself must, to be borne, be half 
insipid. Surrounded by those who watch every 
look, and listen to every expression of morbid 
suffermg, the mind and body become at length 
pampered into real disorder ; and both are rendered 
unfit for the endurance of ordinary life. In this’ 
unhappy condition, some sensation assumes an 
ascendancy, or some emotion, which no diligence 
has been able to shut out, overpowers the under- 
standing; or the love of bemg obeyed, and of 
having every wish gratified, is aggravated into: 
such imperious selfishness as cannot any longer 
be endured. When the physician is consulted 
concerning such a patient, he can prescribe means: 
of allaying morbid sensation, and of soothing 
excessive irritability; but the habit of self- : 
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indulgence is too powerful for medicine to relieve. 
The patient must be removed from those who are 
timid and accustomed to submission, and must 
be placed with those whose judicious kindness will 
not degenerate into absolute subserviency: certain 
efforts of self-exertion must be positively enjoined, 
and a habit of self-denial by degrees be established, 
and opposed to the old habits. The same prin- 
ciples must govern the bodily as well as_ the 
mental treatment, and a complete regulation of 
the diet and regimen of the patient made a con- 
dition of undertaking the cure. Now, let the 
medical man pause in such cases, before he 
prescribes confinement among other lunatics; a 
prescription which, however convenient a way it 
may seem of obtaiming some of the desired advan- 
- tages, is quite inconsistent with others that have 
been named as necessary. Removal from home, 
a change of servants, new occupation for the 
thoughts, regular hours, proper exercise in the 
open air, well ordered diet, quiet nights, and days 
well but not laboriously employed, in the society 
of well-educated companions ;—these, with com- 
mon attention to the bodily functions, will, im 
almost every case, restore the patient to health 
and rational feelings. 

Perhaps the patient about whom we are con- 
sulted may be singularly weak and credulous, or 
he may be slow and inexpert in commanding. 
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his attention, or in: exercising his memory; or he 
may be much occupied with some pursuit of which 
none but himself can see: the value; or he may be 
one of those vain and weak persons who cannot 
adhere to the truth in common conversation; or 
he may indulge in eccentricities concerning diet. or 
dress; and his folly may be brought prominently 
forth at the interview, so as to exhibit him to.a 
stranger in. the most ridiculous point of view 
imaginable. Yet the same man may take care 
of his property, and may cherish no desire ‘to 
hurt any one; or perhaps the very steadiness 
with which he opposes the selfish and designing 
views of those about him, may be the motive which 
impels them to represent him as a madman. Such 
a man possesses an infirm mind, and no medicine 
can strengthen it; but let the practitioner ask 
himself, Why the man is to be deprived of. his 
money and of his freedom? To threaten any. 
man with such deprivation is likely enough to 
exasperate him; but. to threaten a timid, nervous, 
inconsistent, credulous man, with horrors against 
which he can conceive no probable means of 
defence, is to take the surest method of making 
him frantic. 

A man may be reduced, by excessive mental 
exertion, or by. protracted dissipation, to such a 
condition that the slightest mental effort, an 
attempt to confine the attention for even a short 
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time to one subject, may produce initability, or 
exhaustion. Yet such a man, acting in a great 
measure from habit, and guided by judgments 
long since formed, may commit no kind of folly 
or extravagance, and in no respect deserve the 
name or the treatment of a lunatic. He may be 
as helpless, and as little able to guide or govern 
himself, as a child, except.in those ordinary cir- 
cumstances which are commonly regulated, almost 
wholly, by habit ; and he may not be able to take 
care of his money. No great share of discrimi- 
nation is required to ‘see, that in such a case, a 
certain degree of watching and care is necessary, 
and that there must be restramt over property; 
but, at the same time, that any restraint on the 
liberty of the individual, beyond what his safety 
demands, would be an imposition quite insufferable. 
The case calls for medical skill, Restore. the 
healthy condition of the brain and nerves, and the 
mind can then, by its regenerated instruments, 
once more manifest itself. 

Discouragement is often thrown on mental treat- 
ment by injudicious attempts to act on the 
faculties of the mind in these cases of weakened 
organization. Such attempts cannot be made with 
success before the bodily state is improved, and, if 
the bodily state cannot be improved, such attempts 
can never succeed at all. The power must be. in 
some degree restored before we can reasonably 
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call for action. When some degree of power is 
restored, by good air, careful diet, tonic medicines, 
the shower-bath, sea-bathing, and attention to every 
article of regimen, then we may begin to exercise 
the faculties a little; but this must be done with 
the most extreme caution and tenderness. It is 
quite in vain to attempt to do it on any rigid 
and formal system. It may be practicable to day, 
and impracticable to-morrow. Times, and oppor- 
tunities, and occasions of returning strength, must 
be watched for, and profited by, but not too 
zealously or vehemently.. To establish this system 
of treatment and watching is the duty of the prac- 
titioner; and he may establish it, if he does not 
send off the patient to a place in which such a 
system cannot be pursued. Whether it is imme- 
diately practicable to endeavour to rouse the mind, 
or some preliminary attention is required before 
such an endeavour is practicable, or whether, as 
will very often be the case, it is desirable to abstain 
from direct attempts to influence the mind, and 
necessary to divert it, in its weakened state, like 
the mind of a child, to objects unconnected with 
the morbid ideas ;—in all or any of these cases, the 
patient requires that degree of care, and watching, 
and that medical and mental management which, 
difficult in any circumstances, are impossible in 
a house full of lunatics. } 

In all cases in which mental treatment is imme- 
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diately practicable, I presume it will be found to 
consist of attempts to rouse such mental actions as, 
if efficiently performed, would be inconsistent with 
the continuance of the particular form of insanity. 
It is obvious, after what has been said, that such 
attempts must, according to my views of insanity, 
be directed towards that salutary excitement. of 
the suffering faculty or faculties which may once 
more permit of the comparison of circumstances 
connected either with the delusion, or with the 
general irrationality, that may in any case prevail. 
There have been many instances in which the 
escape from a delusion has been effected in this 
manner, and in a way to show how the process 
was effected. The escape must be more difficult, 
and must require a longer time for being effected, 
in. cases of general irrationality ; and the return to 
healthy comparison and sound judgment being 
more gradually performed, the process will be 
much less striking. In a former chapter, allusion 
was made to a case related by Dr. Darwin, .in 
which a man who had become. persuaded, without 
real cause, that he was insolvent, was cured. of 
his delusion by the diligent perusal of a correct list 
of “debtor and creditor.” Now and then an 
absurd delusion has been banished by ludicrous 
devices, as in the example of a gentleman. the- 
situation of whpse lodgings, being opposite to the 
house of an industrious cobbler, had so led him to: 
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the habitual contemplation of his neighbour, as to 
make him seriously alarmed by the cobbler’s. unu- 
sual absence from his stall, and to believe that he 
had himself actually swallowed him in his working 
dress; in this case, we are told, the action of a 
violent emetic, and the sudden appearance of the 
cobbler on the floor, and his affected rapidity of 
escape, completely put an end to the hypochon- 
driacal fancies of the patient. It is not very 
uncommon for patients to believe they have swal- 
lowed live eels, or frogs, or toads, and perhaps in 
such cases expedients of the kind now mentioned 
may be. resorted to. But they will not always 
succeed: their success will only ensue when 
the patient's mind is in a state to make a just 
comparison of .the effect apparently produced with 
his previous belief. We have seen that maniacs 
can believe in two things quite inconsistent with 
each other; and, even when the device succeeds, 
it is to-be remembered that it leaves the patient 
still more confirmed in the belief that his delusion 
was a reality, and consequently more open to the 
encouragement of some new imagination. 

No objection, however, can be made to timely 
attempts to excite the just comparison of delusions 
with real circumstances, ‘The attempts may fail 
many times, and succeed at last. A mental faculty, 
long weakened, unexpectedly acquires sufficient 
strength for healthy action, in the same way as we 
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sometimes observe in invalids an unexpected return 
of appetite for food, or of power to get up and be 
dressed. The attention, long inactive, is all at 
once sufficiently exerted to convey a true and 
distinct idea to the mind, in such a way as to lead 
to its being compared with one which is imaginary. 
Such favorable intervals may be rare, but they 
are not on that account to be neglected; rather, 
being so rare, they should never be allowed to pass 
unimproved. 

An affecting instance of the power of a timely 
appeal to the reason occurs in the life of Cowper, 
whose great genius, it is well known, was too often 
overshadowed with religious despondenty. In the 
account he gives of a conversation he had with his 
brother, who visited him at Dr. Cotton’s, he says— 
“as soon as we'were left alone, my brother asked 
me how I found myself.» I answered, ‘as much 
better as despair can make me.’ We went together 
into the garden. Here, on my expressing a settled 
assurance of sudden judgment, he protested to me 
that it was all a delusion, and protested so strongly, 
that I could not help giving some attention to him. 
I burst into tears, and cried out, ‘If it be a 
delusion, then I am one of the happiest of beings !’ 
Something like a ray of hope was shot into my 
heart, but still I was afraid to indulge it.” After 
this conversation, he began to recover. . 

2D 
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Most of my readers may have read the remark- 
able example, related by Dr. Gooch, of good effects 
arising from the materials for comparison being 
directly offered to the patient’s mind. A lady, 
affected with melancholia after her lying-in, began, 
after a long struggle between sanity and insanity, 
to believe that she had been guilty of crimes for 
which she was to be publicly executed, that her 
infamy had occasioned the death of her husband, 
and that his spirit haunted her. It was her custom, 
every evening, to fix herself at the window, and to 
gaze on a white post which seemed to her to be the 
ghost of her husband. Several weeks having 
passed without change or amendment, her husband 
thought it would be better that he should see her ; 
for although he had been told that her removal 
from home was essential to her recovery, he rea- 
sonably imagined that the best way of proving 
himself to be alive was to show himself. He was 
told, that even if he did show himself, his wife 
might persist in believing him to be a ghost; but 
he was obstinate, and the medical attendants gave 
way to him. The effect, as afterwards stated by 
the husband, was very striking. “ As soon as I 
entered the drawing room, where she usually spent 
the day, she ran into a corner, hid her face in her 
handkerchief, then turned round, looked me in the 
face, one moment appearing delighted that I was 
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alive, but immediately afterwards assumed a hideous 
expression of countenance, and screamed out that 
I was dead and come to haunt her. This was 
exactly what Dr. ——-— had anticipated, and for 
some minutes I thought all was lost. 

“ Finding that persuasion and argument only 
irritated and confirmed her in her belief, I de- 
sisted, and tried to draw off her attention to other 
subjects; it was some time since she had either 
seen me or the children; I put her arm under 
mine, took her into the garden, and began to relate 
what had occurred to me and them since we 
parted ; this excited her attention, she soon became 
interested, and I entered with the utmost minute- 
ness and circumstantiality into the affairs of the 
nursery, her home, and her friends. I now felt 
that I was gaining ground, and when I thought I 
had complete possession of her mind, I ventured to 
ask her in a joking manner, whether I was not 
very communicative for a ghost; she laughed; I 
immediately drew her from the subject, and again 
engaged her attention with her children and friends. 
The plan succeeded beyond my hope; I dined, 
spent the evening with her, and left her at night 
perfectly herself again.” 

This happy result was permanent ; and whatever 
general objections may be made to such trials, it 
is impossible not to be deeply impressed with the 
fact that they sometimes succeed; and it is well 

2p 2 
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worthy of medical practitioners to consider what 
reply can be given to the questions which Dr. Gooch 
has addressed to them, in relation to the case 
just cited—“ How long would this patient have 
remained in a disordered state of mind, if she had 
not been treated in this way ?” and again, ‘‘ How 
many persons are there in a similar state, who 
(although those who have the care of them do not 
suspect it,) are capable of being restored in a 
similar way to their natural views and feelings ?” 

If the number of cases is not great in which such 
signal benefit would follow as in the instances now 
mentioned, the proportion of cases in which, if no 
attempt of which the cases admitted was neglected, 
some amelioration would be produced, would, I 
have no doubt, be very considerable indeed. No 
man can have attended a single case of insanity 
without finding out, that the patient very much 
adapts his conversation to the visible credulity or 
indulgence of his hearers: he will talk wildly and 
foolishly to his attendant, and quietly to the 
medical practitioner. The tone in which he is 
addressed influences the manner in which he 
replies; and except in cases of great imbecility 
of mind, or cases in which we have to deal with 
a furious maniac, we never fail to perceive that 
this kind of control is practicable to a certain 
extent. If a lunatic even begins to talk inco- 
herently to a person who has discouraged his 
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incoherent conversation, he will sometimes check 
himself, and observe, that he must not talk in 
that manner to the person whom he is then 
addressing. More is gained, generally speaking, 
by averting the thoughts of the patient from his 
mad subject than by the best devised conversation ; 
and it is sometimes advantageous to require a 
clear and distinct utterance, and almost always 
important to forbid any violent declamation on 
subjects which have been observed to give a 
special irritation to the patient. The keepers of 
lunatics, for the most part, err exceedingly in the 
last particular ; and, seeming to think it incumbent 
upon them to give every visiter a specimen of the 
insanity of every patient, they often rouse the 
violence of each by mentioning particular subjects, 
much in the same way that a keeper of wild beasts 
stirs up his drowsy animals with a pole. The 
habit of using violent expressions and gesticulations 
should, on the contrary, as much as possible be 
broken, and the keepers should be forbidden to 
mention any subject likely to excite either. 


So many hypochondriacal persons are known to 
be at large who entertain strange opinions con- 
cerning their own form and nature, that it seems 
hardly necessary to caution the practitioner against: 
treating such patients as madmen are commonly 
treated. That the mind of these individuals is 
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impaired, is unquestionable; but the character of 
the impairment is not dangerous. Yet, when there 
is much anxiety to get rid of a troublesome 
member of a family, very great stress is laid on 
these fancies, to which, taken by themselves, the 
practitioner must not attach great importance. 
The same caution will suffice as regards cases of 
singular absence of mind, which may be united, as 
it was in the case of Dr. Adam Smith, with mental 
faculties of the highest rank. Eccentricities of 
various kinds are often the mere result of circum- 
stance, and are rather permitted to creep over the 
character of a man of sound mind, than really 
indicative of the growth of mental disorder. 

A naval officer, who held a lucrative and re- 
sponsible situation, was much attached to making 
telescopic observations, and imagined that he had 
made remarkable discoveries in the sun. Among 
other strange assertions, he solemnly declared that 
at the time of the abdication of Napoleon, in 
1814, he saw the Emperor's figure in the sun; 
and that the next day the figure appeared again, 
but reduced to a skeleton. On the third day the 
figure was no longer visible, but the united colours 
of the allies were very distinctly seen. A minute 
of these appearances was regularly entered in the 
log-hook, and it is said that several of the crew 
of the ship were ready to testify to the perfect 
accuracy of the captain’s observations. In the 
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face, however, of such evidence, few persons were 
found who believed a word of it, and the gallant 
officer had the mortification to find that this was 
considered to be only one of his delusions. 
That it was a mere delusion there can indeed 
be no kind of doubt; but the delusion, and all 
the other delusions cherished by the same indi- 
vidual, were perfectly harmless; they did not 
affect the operations of his mind in the common 
business of his life, or in any way disqualify him 
for his official duties. : 
A gentleman, of considerable possessions, became 
unaccountably and invincibly possessed with the 
idea that the Queen of England (Queen Charlotte) 
was in love with him, and had given him to 
understand the favorable nature of her sentiments 
towards him. Although conducting himself very 
well in most of the offices of life, the frequent 
recurrence and assertion of this preposterous notion 
were considered such convincing proofs of his 
being a madman, that his family applied for a 
Commission of Lunacy, in order that his affairs 
might be placed in safer hands. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of that time dined with the gentleman in 
question, with a party of friends, and both during 
and after the dinner, the lunatic gentleman was so 
polite, agreeable, and amusing, as to contribute 
in a very remarkable degree to the enjoyment of 
the day. At last; when the conversation had 
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been continued long enough to afford a fair trial 
of the state of the gentleman’s mind, the Lord 
Chancellor was so agreeably affected by what had 
passed, that he could not help expressing to the 
host the great gratification he had derived from 
his introduction to him; and added, how utterly 
absurd it now appeared to him to have given 
credit to a report that he was crazy enough to 
believe the Queen was in love with him—*“ Well, 
my lord,” replied the gentleman with much gravity, 
“‘ and is there any thing so very extraordinary in 
the circumstance?—is it impossible for a woman 
of her high rank to fall in love with a man of 
an inferior one? and am I to be considered crazy 
for giving credit to her most ample and repeated 
avowal of that being the case.” ‘This was of course 
sufficient to satisfy the Chancellor; and the com- 
mission was granted. The sequel was no less 
remarkable, for the lunatic gentleman gave so 
much assistance to those entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, that he was the means of: 
their getting over difficulties which without his 
aid would have been insurmountable; and in 
the end I believe he was actually, if not formally, 
constituted the steward of his own estate. No 
great mischief seems to have been done in this 
instance; but the principle acted upon is perfectly 
frightful, and opposed in every respect to that 
which I have endeavoured to impress on the prac- 
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titioner’s mind: for if we begin to punish the 
groundless notions of visionary men, where are 
we to stop? and if this can be done wherever there 
is property to be seized, the injustice arising out of 
it must be monstrous. 

If such cases as that just referred to had been 
viewed in a proper light, much ingenuity might 
have been spared in public investigations, in which 
sometimes a foolish expression, and sometimes a 
smart reply, have been decisive of the fate of an 
individual with whom no one had the smallest 
right to interfere. Medical men are, even now, 
too much accustomed to consider a_ pertinent 
answer from a lunatic as a proof that he is in his 
senses, and to forget that a foolish one may be 
made by many who cannot be considered to have 
lost them; that a sound mind may be of feeble 
power; that in an insane mind there may be zo 
one prominent delusion, and that a man of strong 
mind may have one cherished delusion, which does 
not incapacitate him from reasonable actions, or 
endanger the peace of any human being; that a 
man may, in short, be mad, like Hamlet, “ North 
North East,” and yet not disqualified from the 
performance of any social duty; that men of 
great intellectual power may be singularly careless 
and defective in some of the common parts of 
life; and others, of very defective capacity, shrewd 
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enough in whatever relates to themselves and their 
money. : 

I was acquainted with an ingenious gentleman, 
whose favourite theory it was, that the intellect 
was merely so much caloric, the excess or defect 
of which constituted the differences observable 
between man and man. I know at this time more 
than one individual who has implicit faith in all 
the absurdities of animal magnetism. Dr. Gooch 
speaks of an individual who thinks there is a 
current of water through the world, from pole to 
pole, and meditates its navigation. None of these 
fancies, arising, as they all do, from some imper- 
fection in the mind, necessarily incapacitate a man 
from acting rationally, at least in all important — 
affairs. All these people have a favourite whim, 
or cherish some delusive impression, which gives a 
little occasional oddity to their conduct, and 
nothing more. Such a character is sketched with 
his characteristic delicacy, by Addison, in the 
account of Sir Roger de Coverley, which, if un- 
touched by Steele, who does not seem to have 
understood it, would have been perfect. : 

Dr. Haslam has related a singular case, at great 
length, without appearing, during the whole of 
the narration, once to have thought of the only 
question with which a medical adviser had any 
thing to do. The case is that of a Mr. Matthews, 
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who, it seems, considered himself to be the espe- 
cial object of annoyance from a mysterious gang, 
residing in some unknown apartment near London 
~ Wall, who, by their skill in pneumatic chemistry, 
were enabled to inflict upon him various kinds of 
torture; of which kinds of torture, and of the 
persons inflicting it, he would give a very minute 
account. Sometimes they constricted the fibres of 
his tongue ; sometimes they spread a veil beneath 
his brain, and intercepted communication between 
the mind and the heart: they would afflict him 
with stone in the bladder, introduce ideas at will 
to float and undulate in his brain, compress him 
almost to death by magnetic atmosphere, excoriate 
his stomach, force fluids mto his head, lengthen 
the brain, and produce distortion of all images and 
thoughts ; and now and then they distended his 
nerves with gas. All these, and other sufferings, 
sufficiently indicative of disordered sensations having 
assumed the force of realities, and so having dis- 
ordered this poor man’s understanding, were really 
little to the purpose for which Dr. Haslam appears 
to have related them. What, in fact, was there in 
all this to warrant confinement in a lunatic asylum? 
No danger to others, or to the patient himself ; 
no danger to his property or that of others; no 
suspicion of meditated violence. It seems indeed 
highly probable, that the patient indulged in these 
descriptions chiefly before those who sought to 
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have them fully detailed; and that he enjoyed 
that perverse pleasure of exaggerating which has 
been mentioned among the infirmities of the mmd. 
This opinion is strengthened by the circumstance, 
that the patient was seen by two highly respectable 
physicians, and that they seem to have heard nothing 
of the pneumatic chemists.. But the important 
point is, that, admitting the patient to have had im- 
plicit faith in his delusions, and to have stated them 
without exaggeration, there was nothing to show 
the danger of allowing the individual to be at large. 
Superintendence and watching might have been 
advisable, medicine might have been necessary, 
but confinement in a mad-house was unjustifiable. 

In such a case as that of Mr. Matthews, I can 
see no more justification of great restraint than in 
the celebrated case of the Reverend Simon Browne, 
whd for many years before his death entertained a 
conviction that “ he had lost his rational soul,” . 
although during that time he evinced great ability 
both in his ordinary conversation, and in his 
writings. He was a man of exemplary life, but, 
being observed by his friends to have left off joining 
either in public or private worship, he explained 
to them that “ he had fallen under the sensible 
displeasure of God, who had caused his rational 
soul gradually to perish, and left him only an 
animal life in common with brutes; that it was 
therefore profane in him to pray, and incongruous 
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to be present at the prayers of others.” From 
this melancholy view of his own state, nothing 
could avert him. Even when he dedicated a book 
_ of a controversial character to the Queen, a work 
spoken of very highly by his cotemporaries, he 
speaks of it in the dedication as the work of one 
who “ was once a man; and of some little name ; 
but of no worth, as his present unparalleled case 
makes but too manifest; for by the immediate 
hand of an avenging God, his very thinking sub- 
stance has for more than seventeen years been 
wasting away, till it is wholly perished out of him, 
if it be not utterly come to nothing.”* Here was 
a false impression, a visible defect in the comparing 
powers, an undoubted madness ; but only afflicting 
to himself, and dangerous to no one. He was 
therefore not confined, or restrained; but his 
delusion was as complete as that of Mr. Matthews, 
and his being at large not less dangerous,—that is, 
as far as the narration goes, there was no apparent 
danger in either case. 

Men must not, then, it is quite clear, be confined 
for entertaining peculiar opinions on particular 
subjects ; or, if they are, it is clear that no rule 
can be found by which any one can be guided on 
the one hand, or protected on the other. A man 


~ * A full account of this remarkable case will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1762. 
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may even be accounted mad for believing that 
there are two worlds of created intelligences con- 
nected with our planet, one invisible, the other the 
visible ; that there is no such thing as solitude; 
that every lonely place is peopled, and every 
solitary action done before many witnesses: yet 
he would not assert more in avowing this belief 
than religion has taught many to believe. If he 
goes a step farther, and imagines that he can com- 
municate with these invisible beings, he will cer- 
tainly run great risk of being looked upon as a 
dangerous madman, although some great men 
have cherished the same belief: he is then, in fact, 
under the dominion of fancy, has allowed an 
imagination to take the authority of an impression 
made on the senses, believes without comparing 
and judging, and is on that point insane. Yet no 
one has a right to interfere with him. 

It would not be difficult to collect, from history, 
remarkable examples of delusions entertained by _ 
persons who were not thereby prevented from the 
performance of great actions; or rather, we should 
find many examples of great performance origi- 
nating in some delusion. Passing over many which 
will probably occur to the reader, the history of 
the middle ages presents us with an example so 
deeply interesting in all its circumstances, that 
no one possessed of natural feelings, who. has 
once perused the recital, can be unmoved by an_ 
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allusion to it: I mean that of Joan of Arc. The | 
daughter of humble labouring people, and without 
any education, this singular child had been accus- 
tomed to feed her active fancy, from an early age, 
with the traditional legends of a province celebrated 
in the annals of romance and of religion. Distin- 
guished only by her pious demeanour, and by 
occasional indications of an ardent mind, she 
treasured up in her thoughts whatever could nourish 
the lofty aspirations which were subsequently to be 
declared, until the inward emotions seem to have 
made her the subject of sensorial illusions; and 
the figures of saints appeared to her, and held high 
discourse with her concerning the state of France, 
then distracted by civil wars, and concerning her 
own destiny, as an agent for the salvation of her 
country. Undismayed by discouragements, or 
ridicule, or by difficulties which nothing but enthu- 
siasm could have surmounted, she persevered in 
her intentions, until all who came within her sphere 
partook of the exalted hope by which she was 
animated. Throughout the whole of her extra- 
ordinary adventures, at the court, in the camp, and 
in prison, she continued to believe in the super- 
natural revelations of God’s will to her; and yet 
this undoubted derangement of mind was compatible 
with the possession of great military talent, greatly 
quickened and improved by the hard service in 
which it was her lot to be so actively engaged. 
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Every now and then we see the excitement of the 
enthusiast yielding to the fears of the woman, and 
showing the character of her malady so strongly as 
to increase our interest in the individual, and our 
pity for the sufferings and indignities heaped Opes 
so young and so innocent a creature.* 

The annals of literature afford other examples: 
one, very much in point, presents itself in the 
instance of Glanvil, who wrote concerning witches 
and apparitions. He repeatedly acknowledges his 
belief in the existence of various orders of good 
and evil spirits; in the lower ones partaking of 
human propensities, delighting in mischief, being 
capable of attachments, gifted with some degree of 
foresight, and so fond of gossiping, as to inform 
particular mortals of approaching evil. He con- 
siders scepticism as to the existence of witches and. 
witchcraft as akin to disbelief of the existence of 
God ;—yet Glanvil was never accounted mad ; but 
lived and died in much esteem, as Chaplain to the 
King, and a Fellow of the Royal: Society. His 
whole book consists of able reasoning, in very 
excellent language, on false premises, the very 
definition of madness, according to some authorities; 


* History of England, by Sharon Turner, Vol. III. She was 
but nineteen years of age when she was burnt at Rouen. Her 
execution was preceded and accompanied by circumstances indi- 
cative of such unmanly and bratal exultation as has seldom been 


exhibited, except in religious warfare. 
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and yet, when we read his book, we never for one 
moment fancy him mad. What would have been 
the consequence of his being examined in a court 
of law on a charge of madness, and put upon the 
subject of witches and apparitions, in the reign of 
Charles, it is not easy to say; but he would 
be in some danger of imprisonment and deprivation 
of property in the present day. 

Harrington, the author of the Oceana, cherished 
a notion that his animal spirits transpired from him 
in the shape of birds, or flies, or bees ; much of his 
conversation turned on good and evil spirits; and 
he would use strong arguments to prove that his 
sensorial illusions were realities: but on other 
subjects he was clear and rational. The practi- — 
tioner need surely not be much concerned about 
such cases. ‘The subjects are insane, and he may 
try to cure them of what is probably produced by 
bodily disorder ; but there must be some indication 
of incapacity to take care of property, or to guard 
against danger, or to avoid dangerous indiscretions, 
before the medical man’s thoughts must be allowed 
to turn towards the subject of restraint. A man 
may have these and other very strange whims, and 
yet, like the citizen of Argos, be a good neighbour, 
a good husband, hospitable, and able to govern his 
household. To advocate these opinions seems very 
much like advocating truisms, but most of the 
books which are in the hands of the profession 

2. E 
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abound with directions how to detect these delu- 


sions; and it is pitiable to see what persecution 


many unfortunate patients have undergone, in their 
natural desire to. conceal what they could well 
enough perceive was to be turned to their serious 
disadvantage. 

A man may be speculative in his ideas, visionary, 
fickle, and yet not a proper object of interdiction, 
or for the appointment of guardians to restrain his 
conduct.. A fondness for speculation is doubtless 
a cause of ruin m many instances; but all specu- 
lation is gaming, and gaming may be attended with 
gain as well as loss, so that it is difficult to conceive 
any interference, before the event, which would be 
consistent with that degree of personal liberty 
which ought not to be infringed upon. — It is an 


evil, but an eyil that must be submitted to, because 


if:we attempt to counteract it, we incur evils which 
are greater. The tribunal of La Seme refused an 
interdiction in the case of a celebrated pleader 
(Selves), although he was a “ meddler in his family, 
litigious in society, impertinent towards the magis- 
trates, vainly profuse in his expenditure, and 
subject to some illusions;” and I differ from M. 
Georget, who thinks that respect for liberty was, 
in this refusal, carried too far. |The consequence 
of an opposite decision would have been-numerous 
applications of a similar nature. Every impatient 
son, every selfish relative, might have turned it to 
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his advantage ; everyieccentricity would have been 
represented as madness; and no. man who eyer 
ventured to be original in trifles would have been 
safe. The evils incurred by the interference would 
therefore have been immeasurably greater than 
any evil which could be occasioned by eccentricity. 

The impression which has caused the insanity 
may be no delusion: a man may have become the 
object of the malignity, or jealousy, or relentless 
persecution of those. who once professed to be his 
friends; or a husband or a wife may deplore the 
real infidelity of a partner; or ‘a man, passed the 
middle point. of. life, and habituated to reflect on 
the manner in which the hopes. and friends of his 
youth had disappeared, how many bitter recollec- 
tions the active part of life had left him, how soon 
the time would come when he would sleep: “in 
the dust of death,” and what. uncertainty, must 
hang over the prospects of another world, may 
have fallen into melancholy habits of thought, 
without any delusion, or any great: folly or unrea- 
sonableness. The impressions derived from such 
circumstances or reflections has penetrated, too 
deeply, and has effected the mind unduly, or more 
than it reasonably ought ; but the impression may 
be derived from real. circumstances, and from 
reflections only in the slightest possible degree 
incorrect.. A judicious friend, viewing the circum- 
stances dispassionately, might remind the patient 

2E2 
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that the malignity of those who were once professed 
friends, ought to prevent any regret for the loss of 
their wonted attentions; and that it was a matter of 
congratulation for any man to be freed from 
heartless and false associates: or he might endea- 
vour to console the wronged husband or wife, by 
suggesting the inutility of long continued grief 
for what could not be remedied, and what belonged 
too much to the infirmity of human nature: or he 
might remind the man who laboured under the 
gloom arising from the contemplation at once of 
the emptiness and of the end of life, that the one 
was a kind of counterpoise to the other, and that 
the rapid flight and approaching termination of 
our years should prevent all immoderate disap- 
pointment. or pain, arising out of the events by 
which they were chequered; whilst, as regarded 
the uncertainty of our future life, we had still 
reason to depend on the same benevolent power 
by which all things were governed that in our 
present state were made sensible to us. These 
and many other means of relieving the mind might 
be tried with great propriety; but to persist in 
treating every idea which we ourselves do not 
entertain, as a delusion in another mind, in which 
the idea has a legitimate existence; to heap con- 
tradiction and restraint on the patient; to shut 
him up with mad people ; is a conduct which would 
be perfectly inconceivable if it had not really been 
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practised, and practised so often, and with so little 
consciousness of its being wrong, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to warn the practitioner that this 
is one of the things which he must not do, and 
must not permit to be done. 

It is the disposition, or the cena arising 
out of the impression that has been made, whether 
the impression is delusive or real, that must deter- 
mine the interference. French medical authorities 
tell us, that the ladies of their country sometimes 
commit suicide because they have survived their 
beauty. This may be no delusion, for age is a 
great destroyer of beauty; but the disposition 
arising from the impression of what is actually true 
is not of a nature to be trusted to philosophical 
discourse, or treated by the common topics of 
consolation: it is dangerous to the person, and 
therefore, in such a case, the patient must be 
vigilantly watched, or even closely restrained. 


When the brain seems to have undergone, or to 
be undergoing changes, incapacitating it for the 
perfect manifestation of the intellect, the indications 
are simple. Medical aid can but act by agents 
which restore or preserve the corporeal functions, 
and which may renew the vigour of corporeal 
organs, or repair their structure when it has 
suffered damage; and if this cannot be always done 
with respect to the brain in persons in the prime of 
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life, who sink unexpectedly into a mental as well 
as bodily atrophy, it is still less often practicable 
when the defect arises from old age. If the 
impairment is the result of recent illness, a fever, 
or a paralytic attack, the practitioner will find that 
the restoration of the bodily health is commonly 
attended with the restoration of mental power. In 
the mean time, that care must be extended to the 
property and person, which the peculiar features 
of the case require. Patients of this description 
are liable to temporary excitement, sometimes 
merely bringing them: up to a sound state of 
sensation and activity, but sometimes irregularly 
passing beyond it, and making close restraint for 
a short time necessary. This circumstance, and 
the inconvenience ‘these helpless patients occasion, 
causes many of them to be sent to lunatic houses, 
in which they are generally exposed to the needless 
misery of feeling that. they are treated like mad 
persons. Under certain regulations, and if pro- 
tected from the society of lunatics, they would 
certainly not suffer much from seclusion except 
when the mental debility has been produced by 
disease, and is of a nature to be recovered from. 

It may perhaps appear altogether superfluous to 
make any observations on the supposition that 
temporary mania, from acute disorder of the brain, 
or from its disturbance by any existing acute 
disorder of any other organ, may be pronounced 
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likely to be benefited by the ordinary directions 
given in cases of madness. Nor indeed can I 
imagine: that any one who has paid common 
attention to disease, can fail to perceive in such 
cases, that the disorder of the mind is the direct 
effect. of bodily disease, which disease is to be 
relieved in the usual way. Buta state of the 
system is left after certain fevers, in which the 
mind is weak, irritable, or even so far disturbed, as 
to prevent those exertions which are distinctive of 
sound mind. This may be the effect of some 
change which the disordered actions of fever have 
produced in the brain or its membranes ; an alter- 
ation in the tone of the blood vessels, or in the 
consistence of the nervous mass, or in the thickness 
of its membranous envelopes. Or it may be the 
effect of a modification of the susceptibility of 
the brain to: impressions, an increase or a 
decrease of its sensibility, without palpable change 
of structure, or of the apparatus of circulation. All 
these cases afford hope of eventual recovery, those 
perhaps excepted in which the consistence of the 
- membranes, or of the nervous mass itself, is altered ; 
and even that alteration may, in the continual 
mutations and renewal which the body is under- 
going, give place to a renewal of healthy structure: 
The whole cure depends upon careful protection 
being afforded to the) mind until the bodily actions 
again become healthy. As the health improves, 
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the blood will become more equally — distributed ; 
the cerebral vessels will recover their tone; the 
brain will become duly instead of morbidly 
susceptible; even the structure of the :braim or 
membranes may be rectified and repaired; and 
the mind will recover strength almost as soon as 
the body does. All this may be done, provided 
that, all the time, the weak, and susceptible, and 
irritable mind be protected from mjurious impres- 
sions. The air of the country, tranquillity, proper 
diet, quiet nights, the exclusion of every mental 
impression that is not of an indifferent, or, at the 
utmost, of a pleasing and gentle kind, will in a few 
weeks restore the body; and the mind will not be 
long without recovering its powers. To any one 
who knows what a Lunatic asylum must unavoidably 
be, and the privations it must necessarily induce, 
it is certainly quite superfluous to say, that if a 
medical man permits a patient in these circum- 
stances to be taken into confinement, he does all 
that depends upon him to prevent a cure, and to 
make the patient a madman or an idiot for the 
remainder of his life. 

It is well known to medical men, that women are 
liable to temporary insanity after confinement. It 
would seem as if they had been subjected to every 
kind of unskilful treatment that could arise from 
narrow views of the nature of this disorder. Its 
symptoms are not different from the common 
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symptoms of mania. The patient is restless, irri- 
table, loquacious, and becomes unable to exercise 
her attention or memory ; or experiences emotions 
of unhappiness without any external cause, or is 
the subject of false sensations: in some cases the - 
mind is affected with melancholy, in others, excited. 
Other indications of nervous affection may accom- 
pany it, as they do the common forms of mania, 
and that which is left on the subsidence of fever. 
Dr. Gooch says, that he has known it strikingly 
resemble the disorder called Delirium Tremens, in 
which great mental irritation is accompanied with 
tremblings, and with imperfect muscular actions; 
and in a case which he relates, it assumed another 
form, and was accompanied in a part of its progress 
by catalepsy.* The most dangerous cases seem 
to be attended with fever, and a rapid pulse, and 
such cases probably depend on inflammation ; but 
those which have a less dangerous tendency, and 
are not attended with these symptoms, will run on 
for some weeks, or even for some months. In 
some cases the mind suffers permanent injury, or 
at least is never restored to the healthy performance 
of its functions: this is particularly likely to be the 
result when the patient has been at any time insane 
before pregnancy, or where she inherits a predispo- 
sition to the malady. In a great majority of cases 


* Account of some of the most important Diseases peculiar to 
Women, by Robert Gooch, M.D. p. 116. 
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of all kinds, however, the patients recover: and it 
happens, perhaps in the greater number of these, 
that no mental affection supervenes on future 
lyings-in. This form. of mental affection may 
originate in two very different states of the brain. 
The excitement may depend on determination of 
blood to the head, or actual inflammation of the 
brain, indicated by accompanying, or rather by 
preceding headach, vertigo, flushed face, and noise 
in the ears; or it may depend on inflammation of 
the uterus or peritoneum, indicated by their proper 
symptoms. But it seems far more commonly to 
come on without these, and to be the result of 
debility, producing in a nervous system, so disposed 
by the circumstances of the puerperal state, a 
morbid susceptibility to every impression, either of 
sense, or of memory and imagination. It is the 
opinion of authors of great credit, that this diversity 
of character in the malady has often been over- 
looked, and the active practice necessary in the 
first variety, applied to the second, which requires 
an entirely opposite treatment; and bleeding 
resorted to instead of opiates or cordials, with 
attention to the state of the intestinal canal. 
Against this mistake, however, the practitioner has 
been sufficiently warned, by the instructive cases 
and. observations published by the lamented physi- 
cian to whose work I have just alluded. There is 
another mistake which will perhaps not be -so 
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readily acknowledged ; for I well know that patients, 
labouring under puerperal insanity; have sometimes 
been sent’ to Lunatic asylums. Such a step, in 
such circumstances, is so mconsistent with every 
feeling prevailing in social life, that whenever it is 
taken, the whole responsibility and the whole odium 
of it must rest with the medical adviser. Yet what 
advice can be worse than that which is not adapted 
to any possible case.’ If the disorder ‘arises from 
inflammation, the patient ought on no account to 
be moved out of her bed; and if it depends on 
that: peculiar combination of debility with that state 
of the nervous system which is well known to exist 
in the puerperal state,—if the mental disorder, in 
short, is the result of increased susceptibility, what 
can be more barbarous than to subject the morbidly 
susceptible system to new and painful impressions. 
If, also, the: disorder seldom prove incurable ; if it 
is but of some weeks’ or some months’ duration, 
even in the worst of the cases which are generally 
met with ; and may probably never recur; surely 
the practitioner should not run the risk of presenting 
such images to the patient, during the period of her 
illness, as may prolong the malady, afflict her on 
her restoration to health, and dispose her to a 
recurrence of insanity at every subsequent confine- 
ment. I trust such things have been done but 
seldom ;: and, when they have been done, I doubt 
not! that ‘they have arisen from that want of 
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acquaintance with the character of mental disorders 
which I have so often spoken of, and which ought 
certainly to be removed. Practitioners are misled 
by repeating, one after another, as an invariable 
axiom, that mad people never get well at home: 
but the woman who has become insane _ after 
lying-in is much more likely to get well at home 
than abroad. To separate her from her infant and 
her family, and to place her among strangers, is to 
debar her from almost every hope of being soothed 
and calmed, and there is no kind of treatment 
which is not perfectly practicable in her own house. 
If the disorder continues long, if home and _ its 
associations are evidently sources of irritation, then 
a change of place and of faces may be advisable; 
but not to a Lunatic asylum. In these cases, and 
in all cases of temporary insanity, we must watch for 
the dawn of convalescence ; more welcome to those 
interested in the recovery,—the husband and the 
children,—than the dawn of morning to those who 
watch in long and stormy nights; and the utmost 
skill and caution must be exerted to heighten this 
advancing light of reason, until the shadows of 
madness have completely fled. ‘To superintend 
with care, and without offending; to control 
without severity, and to indulge without weakness; 
to attract, without fatiguing, the attention; to 
revive the memory, without reviving memorials of 
affliction; to touch the imagination, but not too 
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sensibly ; to encourage, at favourable moments, to 
such comparison as may triumph over retreating 
delusions ; is a task too delicate—I might say, too 
sacred,—to be entrusted to common hands; to 
strangers,—perhaps to mercenary strangers, or 
indeed to any but those who, like the husband and 
the family attendant, know the character, the feel- 
ings, and even the history of the patient. It is a 
difficult task in any hands.; the relatives of the 
patient may want the necessary knowledge, or 
necessary fortitude for it, and it may be requisite 
to place about her those who are acquainted with 
the management of the insane. Such persons, 
who are commonly of the better order of. servants, 
should, however, be themselves strictly super- 
intended ; and they will generally, I believe, be 
more careful in a house in which the relatives of 
the patient know what is going on, than in esta- 
blishments for the insane, in which, by the reliance 
of those.at the head of the house on the persons 
they employ, the servants commonly become self- 
willed and conceited, and not always free from a 
suspicion of occasionally practismg more severity 
than is required. The care of lunatics is very 
much like the care of children, and those about 
them do their duty best, when the eyes of their 
superiors are not too long averted from their 
movements. | 
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«+ In all theseicases;: and in iall: other. cases. of 
insanity, the question of restraint, of the kind, and 
of the degree of restraint, still presents itself to us 
at every turn. Whilst other mdications are too 
. much neglected, this is generally too much assumed. 
I here use the word restraint, with reference both 
to the person. and to the management of. affairs. 
In no case can restraint, in either of these respects, 
be justified, except by probable danger to the person 
of the patient, or to others, or to his property, or 
to the property. of others. It can never be jus- 
tifiable when the patient is capable of enjoying his 
liberty, and when that liberty does not endanger his 
property, his person, or the persons or property of 
others. But vigilant superintendence may. be 
absolutely necessary; and in no cases should it be 
neglected, when once a practitioner has been called 
in, until all doubt is completely at an end. The 
neglect of this rule is \highly: dangerous; but 
watching, as. | have before observed,- may be 
without restraint, the latter being added when 
watching proves it to be necessary. 

',Let the practitioner look back upon those 
varieties of mind which have been mentioned in 
the preceding pages, which constitute but a few 
out of many that exist. If an insane man believes 
that he has communications with angels, or is an 
emperor or a general, his happiness may be very 
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harmless ; he may require no: restraint. But in 
the angelic revelations made to him, he may be 
ordered to kill his children; or in his capacity of 
emperor or general, he may put his supposed sub- 
jects or soldiers to death. The disposition to do 
this may arise suddenly, and nothing but watching 
or superintendence can lead to a discovery of it. 
Yet to restrain this poor man, at all times, from 
walking about the fields, or partaking of any of 
the common enjoyments of society of which he is 
capable, because such a thing may happen, is not 
to be justified. Unless he is known to be mis- 
chievous, it is unnecessary and cruel. A man must 
not be made a prisoner for life because he chooses 
to wear a coat the wrong side outwards, or a 
painted hat. It may be more necessary to protect 
him from others, than others from him; and 
therefore an asylum may be to him what its name 
imports---a sanctuary, and a refuge ; but unless he 
is disposed to injure others or himself, he must not 
be subjected to severe restraint. If he has pro- 
perty, and can take care of it, no one ought to 
touch that property on account of his peculiar 
dress ; if he has none, and can earn his livelihood, 
no one should interfere with him, except to protect 
him from the persecutions of others. | 


_ From the too great readiness to inflict the 
penalties of insanity on these aberrations from 
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sound intellect, an opposite error has arisen; and 
persons whose delusion induces thoughts and 
actions ruinous or dangerous, are often allowed 
to go on in their course without the restraint 
which, in their case, is clearly necessary. The 
medical man must be as resolute in enforcing 
restraint in these cases, as in resisting its impo- 
sition in others. The patient may be liable to fits 
of extravagance or of violence, and have intervals 
of calmness and reason. Between the neglect of 
such persons in both states, and restraint in both 
states, there is a medium, which seems. seldom 
to obtain practical consideration. A patient is 
either not restrained at all, when he has an insane 
fit, because it is known that he will, by and bye, 
be reasonable again ; or he is never set at liberty, 
because he is not likely to continue free from a - 
return of his malady. The French law treats 
such persons as if they were always lunatic, and 
common practice does the same in many countries. 
The practitioner must act in such cases without 
regard to common opinion; for it is absolutely 
necessary to restrain the individual when his mind 
is disordered ; and it is in the same degree just, 
that when he is convalescent, his liberty should be: 
restored, and superintendence substituted for re- 
straint. I am acquainted with instances -in which 
great inconvenience and unhappiness have been 
produced by neglecting this rule; either in which 
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repeated attacks have led to the waste of much 
property which might have been saved; or in 
which persons of sound mind have been needlessly 
kept: under restraint. Those who superintend 
places for the reception of lunatics very well know, 
that proper restraint is often delayed, in conse- 
quence of prejudices against mad-houses, with the 
worst consequences to the destiny of the patient. 
Seven or eight years ago, a gardener in the country 
became insane, and believing that all prepared 
food contained poison, refused to take any thing 
but milk: he neglected his occupation, paid no 
attention to cleanliness, and was permitted to pass 
the whole of each day in a meadow near his own 
house, neither washed, nor shaved, nor in any way 
attended to. This was allowed to go on for three 
months, and then he was brought up to Bethlem 
Hospital; but so disguised by dirt, and his three 
months’ beard, as to resemble a wild beast: rather 
than a man. No sooner was he cleaned, and 
shaved, and decently dressed, than his whole 
manner changed, and his fear of poison left him. 
He continued to be insane, but the character of 
his insanity was quite altered. Earlier attention 
would therefore, in all probability, have completely 
restored him. And in other cases,—in which, 
from disorder of the digestive functions, the  sus- 
ceptibility of the brain becomes heightened ‘as 
regards particular stimuli, and, disastrous events 
2F 
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concurring to derange the mind, individuals put an 
end to their own lives,—there can be no question 
that a prejudice against usual modes of restraint, 
and the want. of that degree of restraint which 
would be salutary, have often occasioned the final 
and fatal exasperation of the malady. 

The determination to subject an insane patient 
to restraint must rest, then, not upon the mere 
fact of his insanity, but upon the character of 
it in all cases, and, in some, upon the degree and 
character of the insanity taken together. 

A disposition to. throw away money on. trifles 
is only inconvenient when it leads the individual 
to spend what he cannot well spare, or when it 
subjects him or his family to unnecessary pri- 
vations. _There can seldom be much obscurity 
respecting this propensity; but supposing it to 
exist in the greatest degree, it. only justifies that 
degree of superintendence which is sufficient to 
prevent its indulgence: and this might be effected 
without ‘seclusion, or imprisonment. In cases of 
this kind, there is either no interference, or the 
interference is too great. The extravagant fit lasts 
only for a time; and medical men and relatives 
dread the blame that would be thrown upon them 
by the world, and by the patient himself, when the 
individual whom they have declared to be mad, 
and whom they have deprived of the command. of 
his property, is found, a few months afterwards, to 
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be perfectly well. But the insane extravagance, 
though not immediately ruinous, may lead to 
_ consequences highly inconyenient, or, by frequent 
repetition, to the embarrassment. or actual ruin of 
the patient’s affairs. These are the cases which 
strongly show the necessity. of.some new pro- 
vision, by which the interests of the individual 
and of his family might be protected in his insa- 
nity, and his freedom be secured the instant he 
recovered his perfect mind. Restraint,’ which is 
perhaps resorted to, is often hurtful to the patient, 
whom it irritates and offends ; watching and super- 
intendence would be beneficial to him, and in most 
cases submitted to without much difficulty, if the 
patient was given to understand that they were 
intended to make restraint unnecessary. It is the 
mingling up of the idea of insanity with that of 
a madhouse which produces such mischievous 
neglect in some of these cases, and such mis- 
chievous interference in others. __ 

Where an individual is not merely extravagant 
and foolish, but so extravagant and so foolish as 
to spend more money, in an hour than he ought 
to do in a month, or a year, there can be no 
question about the propriety of restraint. The 
continuance of the restraint, however, should 
_-depend on the. continuance of the incapacity. 
Watching may be necessary for some time 
« longer, but restraint is not to be imposed 
2F2 
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until watching again shows that’ it is OHO ay 
required. | . 
Few persons can have been very observant of 
what passes in the society in which they move, 
without being able to recollect families of. which 
the happiness was completely sacrificed to the 
caprices, the eccentricity, or the ungovernable 
temper of some one individual; sometimes of a 
parent, sometimes of a son or daughter. . Yet 
these sufferings, than which none can be more 
real, or more deeply, permanently, and widely 
affect the happiness of a family, are allowed to 
go on from year to year, because the person in- 
flicting all this suffermg is not raving mad. His 
removal from the circle in which he exercises his 
torture would often prove a complete cure; but it 
is seldom ‘or never resorted to, because to advise 
removal from home is considered tantamount to 
advising removal to a Lunatic asylum. The moral 
restraint which would do so much good is omitted, 
because to’ restrain would be to avow madness in 
the case; and the madness once admitted, there is 
no resource looked for but confinement with other 
lunatics. -No one would think of advising inter- 
ference with every family unfortunate enough to be 
troubled with an ill-tempered member; but the 
cases to which I allude are notorious, and call for 
that modified restraint which now seems never to 
‘be thought of. Such cases are commonly. wholly 
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neglected for some time; the control of the indi- 
vidual over his.own temper and actions goes on 
diminishing; at last, his conduct becomes quite 
intolerable, and: his madness is declared, and per- 
haps in an incurable form. Or if, on the other 
‘hand, restraint is. determined on, it is not limited 
‘to removal from: home, and the enforcing of an 
habitual forbearance or submission; but the unfor- 
-tunate person is carried off to a Lunatic house, 
shut up with insane people, and irritated to per- 
manent madness. 

Some individuals,-who are often well disposed 
when not under. the influence of passion, require 
occasional and frequent restraint, but not  per- 
manent restraint: the absence of all restraint, 
‘and the permanence, or long continuance of 
restraint, are equally pernicious to them. But 
the medical. practitioner, if acquainted with the 
transitory nature of the paroxysms, fears to 
sign. a certificate justifying interference, lest the 
power .of interfering should be abused: or, if he 
is ignorant of the intermitting character of the 
‘malady, he signs a certificate which confides the 
individual to those who can only see in the most 
quiet mood of mind the calm that precedes another 
hurricane.» Temporary restraint, and long con- 
tinued superintendence, are the things necessary ; 
but. relatives fear-to have recourse to’ them, and 
practitioners. doubt-whether they have the power 
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to recommend them; particularly in a class of 
cases in which the principal features are often 
concealed, and can only be discovered by that 
kind of watching. ‘Ifa man so far recovers from 
his insanity ’as to be in a state in which’ he would 
be considered accountable’ for any crime he might 
‘commit, surely ‘in the same state all restraint 
should be removed from his person and property. 
It is a curious inconsistency, and leads to véry 
hurtful practice, that when once a man has 
become unable to take care of his property, it is 
not restored to him so long as there is any fear 
of a relapse; whilst if he becomes what is’ termed 
lucid, and in his lucid state commits a crime, he 
is made to account for it, perhaps with his life. 
Any difficulty’ that may exist in the way of 
framing regulations calculated to meet every case, 
should at least not be allowed to avert all attention 
from the numerous persons now confined in Lunatic 
houses, whose malady consists in those’ derange- 
ments of temper which appear to be often exclu- 
sively, and always most readily, excited by particular 
localities, particular duties, or the presence of 
particular individuals.’ It is a miserable thing to 
come away from a Lunatic house, as I have many 
times done, with a conviction that there were 
individuals in it ‘whose liberation, and ‘a proper 
superintendence, would turn wretchedness’ into 
comfort, without éndangering the interests of any 
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human being; persons.unfit, perhaps, to return to 
their families, or even to see them every day; but. 
yet alive to warm affections, never more to. be 
indulged; longing, as parents long, to see the 
faces of their children ; but, in consequence of an 
infirmity of temper, doubtless of a morbid kind, and 
requiring superintendence, subjected to live and 
die in a place which was to them a prison, without 
a friend with whom they could. unreservedly con- 
verse. A medical man should seriously consider, 
when he is about to put his hand to a certificate, 
what the effect of that certificate may be; and 
should not, by any consideration, be induced to 
commit a patient to. confinement, unless he. is 
perfectly convinced that separation from certain 
places and persons, and the superintendence of a 
faithful domestic, aided by the occasional con- 
federacy of a few discreet friends, will not put aside 
all the evil of the case, whilst it leaves the patient 
in the enjoyment of all.the happiness of which. he 
is capable. Let him’ remember, that the evil he 
may be doing may extend itself over many years ; 
that he is not only sanctioning immediate confine- 
ment, but that the confinement itself will be pointed 
to. on many future occasions, to sanction - its 
continuance, or to procure its repetition. | 
The mental weakness of old age has already 
been spoken of. As the vigour of the intellect de- 
clines, it naturally often happens that the emotions 
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become less under control; and aged people are 
{made the dupes of pretended affection, or give 
themselves up to such frequent paroxysms = of 
irascibility, as are quite inconsistent with the peace 
of those around them. © The inconveniences, 
already so much dwelt upon, of too much neglect 
on the one hand, or too severe a restraint on the 
other, are felt in these cases also. The fear of 
being pointed at as one capable of oppressing the 
declining years of a relative, occasions numberless 
evils to be endured; property to be wasted, 
injustice to be committed to deserving expectants, 
foolish and fraudulent marriages to be contracted, 
and families to be disgraced.. When medical men — 
are consulted in these cases, they perhaps neglect 
to prescribe restraint, because the patient can 
hold. a rational conversation. An old gentleman 
whose intellects are so impaired that he does not 
know whether he has received his rents or not, or 
who is unable to arrange his own dress decently, 
and requires, when up stairs, all the attention of 
a child, is seen by the medical practitioner, for the 
purpose of its being ascertained how far interference 
with his property is justifiable. The very servant 
who is hourly robbing him, takes care to send him 
down very carefully drest. The’ mere effect. of 
habit is to cause the patient himself to be more 
guarded and exact in his manner and words in the 
presence of a stranger; he feels under a temporary 
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and a wholesome restraint ; asks and answers com- 
mon questions as well as most other old men, and 
is perfectly correct in his deportment. Two very 
serious evils may ensue. If the practitioner is 
unacquainted. with the varieties of the mind, and 
their tendencies; and imagines that insanity and 
sanity cannot be mixed up together in the mind 
as they are in the body; he feels a degree of con- 
scientious horror concerning any interference with 
an old gentleman who may be a little weak, but 
who, he is quite convinced, is no more mad than 
any of those about him. He turns his thoughts to 
the probable motives of mterest, i the children or 
the friends, and, determining not to warrant any 
kind of restraint, inwardly applauds his own 
sagacity: and incorruptibility. The friends, now 
more afraid to interfere than before, allow the old 
man to do as he likes, and he sets off, and gets 
married to a worthless and designing woman, or 
he alters his will in favour of some unprincipled 
person, or finds his way to some neighbouring 
town, where he becomes a disgraceful spectacle, 
and gets robbed of his money and ill treated; or 
pethaps he falls into the pond, and is drowned ; 
all the world then exclaiming against the heart- 
lessness and inattention of those about him, and 
the unaccountable supineness of those who were 
consulted about the case. Thus, the view of a 
very plain’ and easy duty is, not unfrequently, 
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obscured by prevalent opinions respecting the 
nature of insanity, and respecting the measures 
which insanity 1s supposed to render indispensable. 
If the patient, whom I have described as conducting 
himself so satisfactorily in a short’ and common 
conversation, is left to his‘own thoughts for a little 
time, ‘and his attention is not excited by those 
about him, his state will become evident enough. 
He will be seen to be wandering and lost in his 
reflections, will perhaps rise up and endeavour to 
make his way out of the room, but without seeming 
to remember the situation of the door. Or he 
will declare his intention to set off on a long 
journey, or by many slight indications show that 
his mind is reduced to imbecility. In some, the 
effects of the recent restraint of a stranger’s presence 
may be more permanent than in others; but half 
an hour, or a few hours at the utmost, will suffice 
to show the state of the case. The decision is 
important, and due time must be allowed for it. 
If one visit is not sufficient, the visit should be 
repeated, until the practitioner can give a clear and 
decided opinion. 

But now comes. the other danger. A sanguine 
practitioner sees the undoubted signs of folly and 
weakness in the old man, ‘and forgetting that they 
are as‘much the effects of age as are the unsteadi- 
ness of his limbs, and the dullness of his hearing, 
pronounces the ‘patient ‘to. -be\.mad ;-.and to gratify 
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persons of no feeling or compunction, consigns the 
poor patient to strange hands, and causes him to 
spend’the little remnant of his days away from his 
own house, and unseen by any of those whom his 
former care ‘perhaps’ ipreevet, and whom his 
wealth will enrich: © 

‘all that is ebb in thiee cases is, care: of the 
is iajlst and cruel; but to do this is’ ‘what no man 
should hesitate to safiction, after he has had proper 
opportunities of satisfying himself’ that it’ is neces- 
sary; nor can ‘there, in any case really requiring 
interference, be —o rindi m ivi that it is 
required: 

The question of a man’s power to bequeath his 
property according to what is his real and sound 
will, is not always solved by the decision of that 
which relates to his being able to take care of it. 
A man may have little habitual command over his 
thoughts ‘and actions, and yet’ be able, when roused 
to the effort, to say to whom he wishes his property 
to be left, or how it should be divided. His power to 
do this can only be determined by observation, and 
when much depends upon the decision, it should be 
prefaced by every precaution. It is the degree in 
which the mind is -affected that is here to be 
determined. A will has sometimes been pronounced 
valid, although made during’ a very short lucid 
interval, that lucid interval being clearly esta- 
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blished ; and such a decision is consonant to justice 
and reason: the difficulty lies in establishing the 
fact. The mere. establishment of evidence of 
foolish words and actions has, in other cases, but 
with. much injustice, been considered sufficient to 
set aside a testament, which there was every reason 
to believe was really and truly that which the testator 
would confirm if he could be called to life again. 
A will made in conformity to an insane delusion, 
is, very justly, not considered valid. An insane 
parent may conceive a violent prejudice against a 
son or a daughter of irreproachable character, and 
disinherit them; but the legal decision would be 
against the validity of the will. This is one of 
the cases in which the discovery of the delusion . 
_ as important, because the delusion affects the pro- 
perty of others.* 

_ In the cases just considered, the only proper rule 
of restraint is that which the comfort of the indi- 
vidual, consistently with the comfort of others, 
renders necessary on the one hand, and practicable 
on. the other. There are cases in which the 
madness is of a nature to threaten others, or the 
individual himself, with bodily danger ; the thoughts 
of the patient turnmg much on scenes of destruc- 
tion, and cruelty, and blood. The looks, or the 
~ * See “ A Report of the Judgment in Dew v. Clark and Clark ; 


delivered by the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, Easter Term, 1826.” 
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language, or some outrage already committed, 
commonly reveal this character of the:malady in 
cases in which it prevails; and when once it is 
revealed, every thing that security demands must 
be at once.resorted to, and persevered in until all 
danger is past.. To say when the danger is past, is 
one of the most difficult things among the respon- 
sibilities of practising among the insane. 

The fear of acting hastily and wrongly is conti- 
nually kept up by the uncertain duration and 
sudden vicissitudes of the malady. A clergyman 
in Warwickshire told me, that he was requested, 
some years ago, to interfere respecting certain 
measures proper for securing a neighbour who had 
exhibited unquestionable symptoms of insanity ; his 
neighbour, however, was not to be met with on the 
day when it was intended to remove him, and when 
he re-appeared, which was either the next day, or 
in a:day or two afterwards, he was quite in a sound 
state, in which state he has lived with great comfort 
up to the present day. On the other hand, an 
instance came under my own observation, in 
which a gentleman had shown many proofs of 
disordered mind for the space of three or four 
months, and, his actions becoming dangerous, it was 
resolved to remove him. About two hours before 
the chaise was to call for him, he was so quiet and 
orderly in a conversation with the old family apo- 
thecary, that the latter gentleman rode off to the 
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relations of the patient, relenting all the way 
concerning the proposed. restraint, and purposing 
to solicit its postponement; in which attempt. he 
was only prevented. by: being overtaken by a mes- 
senger, before he had ridden, half a mile, who came 
to inform him, that his apparently tranquil patient 
had nearly blown up his house, and his whole family, 
with gunpowder, having for that purpose thrown a 
pound and a half of it into the fire, sitting by to 
see itexplode. In another case, a gentleman had 
made repeated. attempts at self-destruction, but 
seemed to have got. well, and was no longer much 
looked after: yet, after living comfortably at home 
for a little while, and having passed a. cheerful 
evening in reading to his wife, he concluded it, when 
she had retired, by hanging himself m the parlour. 
These lamentable accidents are, of course, always 
productive of disagreeable feelings in the mind of a 
practitioner, but never more so than when he has 
been. too confident of the absence of danger. . It is 
questionable, perhaps, whether there are: not in all 
these cases certain means, of which prudence might 
avail itself, for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
state of the supposed convalescent’s mind, as well as 
the existence of such intentions in a lunatic as are 
inconsistent: with the safety of other persons, or 
with the preservation of his own existence. The 
lunatic may maintam a very guarded silence on 
these ‘matters, so long as they remain quite unsus- 
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pected, but is not: very well able; in general, to 

prevent his intentions becoming visible to. those 
who have begun to suspect him. These intentions, 
too, are generally associated with certain recollec- 
tions, or certain topics, or certain antipathies or 
prepossessions, which may be found out and brought 
into the conversation, in which case the lunatic 
can seldom conceal his agitation, his superstitious 
belief, his anger, or his inly cherished hope of full 
revenge. Indeed, he is often inno degree soli- 
citous to conceal his feelings. There. cannot be 
anywhere a more harmless person than Jonathan 
Martin; his manners are mild, his occupations are 
of the most peaceful description, his language ‘is 
strikingly simple and unassuming; but take up the 
Bible, and you have touched the chord of his 
insanity,—you find that to destroy. the noblest 
monuments of ancient piety and munificence seems 
to him.a work to which God has: especially called 
him.. The effect of possessing a key to the excited 
feelings of a lunatic,:is indeed always surprising to 
those unaccustomed to their peculiarities. You walk 
with a man who seems to delight in the simplest 
pleasures of a state of innocence, he admires the 
flowers of the field, and the beauty of the sky, or 
he dwells with. satisfaction on the contemplation of 
whatever is generous and good; nothing can exceed 
- the mildness of his manner ; but a single word, cal- 
culated to rouse a morbid train of ideas; a name, 
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the reminiscence of a place, or any trifling inadver- 
_ tency, will convert this placid being into a demon: 
the tones of his voice, his gestures, his countenance, 
his language, assume In a moment the expression 
of a fiend; and»you discover, that opportunity alone 
is wanting to effect some dreadful crime. The 
discovery of such a design is certainly not always 
so easy; but wherever’ suspicion exists, strict 
superintendence is warranted, or various degrees © 
of restraint must be. determined upon, and. steadily 
adhered to. . 
Although I have endeavoured to dissuade the 
practitioner from having recourse to severe and 
unnecessary modes of restraint, he must be very. 
careful not to run mto the opposite extreme of 
neglect ; for it may be added to the disadvantages 
arising out of popular modes of regarding insanity, 
that. great carelessness is exhibited in many cases, in 
which a'strait waistcoat and complete seclusion 
are not necessary, but in which watching would 
prevent the most terrible accidents. Whilst the 
medical man is doubting whether or not the patient 
is “bad enough” to be confined, or perhaps ha- 
rassing himself with the needless attempt to re- 
concile the actual case to some oracular definition 
in which he has learnt to confide, his patient puts 
an end to his own life; hangs himself, or cuts his 
throat in his dressing room, or blows his brains out 
with pistols, which ought to have been taken away 
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from him at the first visit... The relation of most 
of the cases of suicide contained in the public ’ 
journals shows, that the event might have been 
prevented by common care, and that several 
attempts have commonly been made before the 
end was effected. In one instance, which occurred 
not very long ago, a man had tried to destroy 
himself by swallowing a key, and his life was 
saved by its extraction from his throat; but he 
was left alone the following’ night, with access 
to the same key, and after failing in some other 
attempts, had recourse to it again. In this case, 
however, though very tardily, restraint was em- 
ployed, and the proper remedial means being 
applied, the disposition to suicide was removed ; 
but in innumerable cases the individual has been 
insufficiently guarded after the disposition has been 
declared, and has at length accomplished self- 
_ destruction. 

The safest and best rule is, that whenever a 
patient’s mind is disturbed, all hurtful weapons 
and means of mischief should be removed. This 
precaution is in no cases more necessary than in 
ordinary fevers, during the delirious stage of 
which the patient should be most strictly watched, 
and never left alone; for the negligence of a few 
minutes may be fatal. I have known an instance - 
in which a patient, left only for a few minutes 
in such circumstances, got out of bed, and threw 
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himself out of the window: and in a case which f 
was myself attending, the drowsiness of a nurse 
had nearly proved fatal, the patient having seized 
a loaded pistol, which was in a drawer in his bed- 
room, and which had not been removed. I had 
only left this patient lying quietly in his bed a few 
moments before, with strict charge to the nurse to 
attend to him, and knew nothing of his having fire- 
arms in the room, having previously had some re- 
moved which were hung up in it. If he had fired 
the pistol as soon as he got hold of it, he would 
have been a dead man before the nurse heard him, 
and before I could have returned to his chamber. 
Every practitioner, therefore, who wishes to avoid 
bemg subjected to most painful circumstances, 
should be vigilant in every case in which there is 
the slightest aberration of mind. Inthe cases which 
were alluded to in a former chapter, in which 
suicide follows slight but ‘continued irritation, such 
caution is no less necessary. 


A practitioner is liable to be .called upon for 
his opinion concerning the actual state of mind 
of an individual, in circumstances different from 
those which have yet been noticed : where, some 
great crime having been committed, the question 
is, whether or not the criminal should be made 
responsible for it with his life. No question can 
well be more serious; and it is not only em- 
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barrassed by all the common difficulties of ascer- 
taining the exact state of the mind, but by the 
additional difficulty of determining whether or not, 
whatever may be the present state of the prisoner, 
he was mad at the time of committing the crime; 
a thing of course hardly admitting of a satisfactory 
decision. .On looking over the remarkable trials 
in which crimes have been perpetrated under these 
circumstances, it is impossible not to see that men 
have beenexecuted forthem,whose eccentricities have 
been greater than those which, in other cases, have 
been looked upon as justifying restraint of person 
and deprivation of property. The determination 
of the existence of the insanity is the medical 
question, and it must be determined in the usual 
manner ; sufficient time and opportunities being 
demanded for making such an investigation as the 
serious nature of the case requires. The criminal 
may be mad on one subject only, and that may 
be the subject of his crime; he may be mad at 
intervals, and might be mad when he com- 
mitted the crime; but I believe the legislator will 
sometimes be inclined to consider punishment 
justifiable in such cases, for the protection of 
society from other monomaniacs, or from those 
occasionally insane, whom yet such an example 
may restrain. At all events, a man who has 
once in his madness committed murder, or who 
has attempted to commit murder, must be secured 
2G2 
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for the remainder of his life against a repetition 
of such an act; and the more doubtful, transitory, 
or limited his insanity, the more necessary will 
it be to insist on that confinement which all would 
agree was required in plainer cases. The prevention 
of the crime is what might be more attended to 
than it is; for the act is often that of a mis- 
chievous idiot, whose restraint would appear 
necessary long before he proceeded to such daring 
or cruel mischief, if some erroneous notion re- 
specting his not being mad, or his being con- 
sidered idiotic, did not blind medical observers to 
the consideration of the dangerous character of 
his imbecility. 

In many instances, the crime which attracts 
public indignation has been preceded, in a weak 
and capricious mind, by a long course of indulgence 
in small outrages; until the half-crazy and half- 
idiotic person has found, that the reputation of being 
silly or mad secured immunity from punishment ; 
he has then begun to indulge in acts of dishonesty 
or of wanton cruelty; and then, perhaps, to fancy 
how children would look if their heads were cut 
off, or to find amusement, like the Count de 
Charolois, in shooting masons and tilers, partly to 
show his skill, and partly to see the wounded men 
tumble off the tops of houses. It is certainly a 
question, whether the punishment of such persons 
is not justified by the degree of consciousness 
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retained by them. I speak here with reference to 
our prevalent modes of punishment, of putting the 
prisoner to death, although I am myself among 
those who question the propriety of shortening a 
man’s life under any circumstances; since no 
mortal judge can presume to say what mental 
changes the Creator of all men may yet desire to 
be experienced, even by the vilest criminal, before 
he goes to his account; and because I believe 
other punishments might be inflicted, which would 
equally, by the impression they would make on 
those likely to imitate the offender’s crimes, deter 
them from such imitation, and would consequently 
afford to society all the advantage which is pro- 
- posed by the infliction of any punishment at all. 

It is also not to be forgotten, that idiots are 
liable to sudden paroxysms of violence, no less than 
of noisy folly, which they are unable to restrain. 
During their temporary excitement, they may 
destroy any of those confined with them, but with 
as little malice or consciousness of doing wrong 
as when they request others to destroy them ; for 
an idiot has been known to request another idiot 
to cut off his head, and the request has been com- 
plied with, and with the most perfect good-will on 
both sides. These. individuals exhibit an union 
of such inconsiderate cruelty and depravity with 
so much apparent cunning and contrivance, so 
much imprudence with so much design, that every 
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conscientious man, who gives these circumstances 
full consideration, will shrink from doing more 
against such miserable creatures, than subjecting 
them to that restraint which the safety of other 
persons absolutely requires. Delinquents of this 
description are, perhaps, not unable to distinguish 
between what is right and what is wrong; but 
their will is not governed by their understanding, 
and they want the power of restraining themselves 
from that which, when committed, they are afraid 
to reflect upon. Their will remains; but it springs 
from depraved sensations and emotions, or from 
passions inordinate and unrestrained, and is not 
under the direction of sound mental faculties. 
They are, then, as regards their actions, devoid of 
self-government to a degree which renders their 
actions inconsistent or wicked; and they cannot 
be permitted to have complete liberty, because that 
liberty would be incompatible with the security of 
other persons. 

Insane patients, who have no intention to destroy 
themselves, are sometimes led into danger by 
believing that they are invulnerable or immortal : 
a man will walk out of a window, or on the top 
of the house, thinking himself protected from all 
possibility of injury. The safety of the patient 
himself, in such a case, requires that he should be 
restrained. ‘The same error of the understanding 
has led them to put a direct end to themselves, 
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that they might join the fabled gods and goddesses. 
Others have killed their children, to save them 
from the wickedness of the world; and some have 
_ committed murder, that they might be hanged 
for it, desiring death. 

I was, a few years ago, requested to see a man, 
confined in gaol for the crime of cutting off his 
wife’s head. This man had made no attempt to 
deny the deed, or to escape the consequences. 
For some time after he was taken to prison, his 
conduct was quiet, and on common subjects he 
would talk in a common way with his fellow- 
prisoners. When he was asked about the murder, 
and reminded that he would certainly be hanged 
for it, he always said he did not know that he 
had done any harm. After bemg confined five or 
six weeks, he occasionally showed a disposition 
to be violent; and, on one occasion, put a hand- 
kerchief round his neck as if he intended to hang 
himself. Subsequently, he became taciturn, and 
his demeanour changed to that of an imbecile 
person, which it was at the time of my seeing him. ~ 
He wore a woollen cap, which he had taken from 
one of the other prisoners, and carried a piece 
of wood about with him, which he represented, by 
signs, to be his sword; for he would not speak, nor 
answer any questions; only breaking silence now 
and then by repeating the word “ cabbage,” with- 
out any kind of meaning. He had buttons and 
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other common trinkets tied round his wrist ; and he 
had made a great many attempts to walk out of 
the hospital of the prison, in which he was lodged. 
When a watch or any shining substance: was 
shown to him, he would assume an idiotic smile, 
and begin to dance. | 

Notwithstanding all these appearances, I could 
not help suspecting that the man was playing a 
part. The nature of his crime, and his conduct 
after committing it, certainly went far to support 
the idea of his insanity ; and the insanity might 
have been coming on some time before the 
murder; and although he might be cunning, he 
might still be insane. Yet the mixed character of 
his mental disorder, and the rapid supervention of 
idiotcy on a quiet form of insanity, im a man of 
thirty-five, seemed to me to be unusual circum- 
stances. There was nothing in his manner which 
might not very easily have been the effect of 
imitation; and although he would not. answer 
questions, I observed that he both heard and 
understood them; at least, when I asked him, a 
little sharply and- unexpectedly, if he did not 
know me, he immediately looked up, which he 
would not do at other times, and shook his head. 
I saw too, that although he never looked directly 
at any one, except at that particular moment, he 
was in reality very watchful of their movements, 
even when they were distant from him: several 
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proofs of this occurred in a short time, and he 
always made a sudden run towards the door when 
any body opened it to go out. 

I mention this case exactly as it was presented 
to me, without attempting, even now, to say 
whether the man was mad or not. What, how- 
ever, I wish to found upon the occurrence of such 
cases, is the necessity for a further investigation 
of them than is commonly permitted or thought 
necessary. ‘The medical gentleman of the prison 
thought the proposition for further investigation 
quite uncalled for by the case in question ; indeed 
I believe he thought any suggestion to that 
effect very troublesome, if not impertinent : for he 
had long before pronounced that the man was a 
lunatic, and he had represented to me, before I 
saw the patient, that among other extraordinary 
symptoms, I should find the pulse so singularly 
rapid, that it was impossible to count it. This 
was one of the errors into which a practitioner is 
almost sure to be betrayed, if he allows his 
powers of observation to be disturbed by his 
apprehensions. The prisoner’s pulse, when I exa- 
mined him, was between ninety and a hundred ; 
but he had very few, if any, corporeal indications 
of insanity. His appetite for food was consider- 
able. But his tongue was clean, his bowels were 
regular, his sleep was tranquil, the state of his 
skin was natural, and his breath was not pecu- 
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liarly affected. Even the frequency of the pulse 
seemed to be accounted for by a severe cold; 
not to mention the possibility of a little mental 
agitation. 

In all cases of this kind, the patient should be 
watched when he is alone, and by night as well 
as by day; and if he is feigning, he will almost 
infallibly be detected. The proposition of severe 
remedies, which some have advised, is not very 
likely to drive a man out of a line of conduct 
adopted to avoid death. But the suggestion, in 
the patient’s hearing, of certain peculiarities com- 
monly forming a part of insanity, such as great 
talkativeness, or peculiar gestures or postures, 
might sometimes lead to thetr imitation, and to 
a consequent discovery of imposition. On the 
supposition of madness, too, the proper remedies . 
should be applied, and their effects might furnish 
useful evidence. Nothing of this kind was done 
in this case; and, some weeks afterwards, the man 
was brought into court to be tried; but he was so 
extremely violent on that occasion that the judge 
was glad to order him back again. Even this 
circumstance seems to me to make the case more 
suspicious ; but 1 know the difficulty of over- 
coming a prejudice once admitted, and acknow- 
ledge that the case may have been one in which 
the insanity was not of a common character. 

Numerous instances, in which questions of this 
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kind have arisen, are to be found in the French 
and other Continental medical journals ; and many 
of them show the great difficulty of pronouncing a 
decided opinion in cases in which no man would 
willingly run the risk of bemg wrong. 

The case of Papavoie, who was tried in Paris 
m 1825, for the murder of two children in the 
wood of Vincennes, was very curious. A young 
man, whose father had been insane, and who was 
himself of a melancholy and unsocial disposition, 
had experienced some misfortunes, and shown 
indisputable symptoms of a disordered mind, inso- 
much, that when he was going to visit a friend in 
a distant part of the country, his mother wrote to 
desire that he might be watched. Ten days after- 
wards, he met two children walking with their 
nurse, in the wood, pretended to embrace them, 
and stabbed them both. He ran away, was taken, 
denied the crime, and was put into prison ; whilst 
there, he attempted to set his bed on fire, and he 
wounded one of his fellow-prisoners. But when 
the day of his trial came, he displayed a sound and 
most acute intellect, and made a most ingenious 
defence, not true in all its particulars; and he was 
consequently supposed to have affected insanity, 
and to have been instigated to the murders by 
some motive which all the activity of the police 
could not discover. Yet all the circumstances of 
the case lead to a belief, that he was not affectedly 
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but really insane when he committed the murder, 
and was influenced by some sudden impulse, or 
some transient delusion. Perhaps, as he himself 
stated in his defence, he really supposed the children 
to belong to the Royal Family; or he might be 
merely impelled by that desire of destruction which 
has been already noticed among the dangerous 
caprices of the mad. M. Esquirol, however, is of 
opinion, that Papavoine was not insane at the 
time of the murder; M. Georget, on the other 
hand, says he feels so much doubt about it as a 
physician, that he should have voted for acquittal 
as ajuryman. This difference of opinion, between 
men so competent to form correct opinions, teaches 
us, at least, the difficult nature of our duty, when 
we have to determine whether society is to be 
protected from a malignant dissembler, or an 
unfortunate madman is to be rescued from an 
unjust execution. : 

Medical men are generally so disconcerted by 
the members of the legal profession, when exa- 
mined by them, that it requires more than 
ordinary circumspection not to become exposed to 
misrepresentation, or even led into incorrectness 
of expression or of opinion. Appearance in a 
crowded court, and any thing like contention with 
men whose professional duties more habituate 
them to publicity, are so remote from the ordinary 
though not less important duties of physicians and 
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surgeons, that they are almost always troubled and 
alarmed when compelled to appear in such unusual 
circumstances. The duty of an advocate is to 
defend the cause of his client, without much regard 
to any thing else; but the practitioner must not 
be led to sanction doctrines inconsistent with the 
peace of society. A man was tried in one of the 
French courts for the murder of his mistress, 
whom he had detected with his rival. Another 
criminal was tried for killmg his own daughter, 
because she would not elope with him. In both 
the cases, there were few signs of madness: the 
crimes were the result. of ungovernable passion. 
But passion is a short madness, and on this the 
advocate in one case, M. Bellart, founded an 
eloquent appeal to the jury for acquittal. <“ There 
are different kinds of fools and madmen,” he ob- 
served,—** those whom nature has condemned to 
the eternal loss of reason, and those who only lose 
it instantaneously, in consequence of some great 
affliction, of some great surprise, or some similar 
cause. As for the rest, there is no difference 
between the two kinds of madness, except the 
difference of duration; and he whose head is 
turned by despair for some days, or for some hours, 
is as completely mad during his ephemeral agitation 
as he who raves for years.” Surely, to admit this 
excuse for crime, would be to excuse every degree 
and kind of wickedness as madness; and, even 
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admitting the truth of the advocate’s reasoning, 
it could not be acted upon without exposing society 
to the most unrestrained and outrageous crimes of 
the sanguinary and depraved. The fear of punish- 
ment must second the imperfect operations of 
education and moral feeling, in preventing the 
indulgence of passions to this mad extent; for 
the man who commits a crime from passion might 
have been taught or enabled to restrain the excess 
of that passion. ‘The madman can not be taught 
or enabled to do so; and the difficulty is, to say, in 
a particular case, whether the mind was in a state 
to exercise restraint or not. It is most important 
to make the distinction ; for although the advocate 
may be permitted to use even a dangerous argu- 
ment, in order to increase the guards which the 
mercy of the law throws round the accused person, 
these arguments must not have the sanction of 
those professional witnesses who are called to 
make a solemn deposition as to facts. | 
Other excuses have sometimes been admitted ; 
as drunkenness, somnambulism, ignorance and 
prejudices, epilepsy, hysteria, being deaf and dumb, 
and what are called longings in pregnant women. 
To all these the observations just made may be 
extended. The inducements to self-control must 
not be weakened ; and society must be protected. 


So many circumstances concurring to make a 
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practitioner's duty, in cases of supposed. insanity, 
difficult, it is impossible not to feel desirous of 
availing ourselves, to the fullest extent, of any 
observations, which experience has confirmed, 
concerning the external appearance and physical 
characters of insane persons. ‘These, which are 
often plainly legible, are also often obscure. The 
most common precursors which I have noticed 
have been, loss of usual sleep, with uneasy feelings 
in the head, as of tension or burning; or uneasy 
sensations referred to the epigastrium ; expressions 
of agitation or dread; or passions exceeding the 
usual effect of the provocation. Many other signs 
have been noticed, but all are not of equal im- 
portance. Impairment of some of the senses is 
not uncommon; or an increased acuteness of 
sense, which is made a subject of boasting with 
the patient: thus, there may be insensibility, or 
extreme sensibility, to changes of temperature, to 
objects of taste and smell, or to agents usually 
acting on the bodily functions ; often most observed. 
in the diminished efficacy of purgative medicines. 
There may be loss or increase of the natural 
appetites ; refusal to take food, or voracious desire 
for it; unusual and unaccountable capriciousness 
of the affections; suspicion of friends and of 
servants ; earnestness about trifles, concerning 
which the individual has heretofore been indif- 
ferent, and, at the same time, indifference to real 
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evils ; inconsistent’ and mutable desires for objects 
usually exciting no particular emotion, as. fine 
clothes, horses, carriages, trinkets; and, perhaps, 
carelessness. concerning great occupations and 
objects of pursuit. It is not uncommon to see a 
fantastic mode of dress indulged in, a love of 
finery, or oddity of attire, and often with a want of 
habitual cleanliness. The change of dress is 
sometimes very slight; a man in his insane fits 
will even wear his hat in a different way from what 
he is accustomed to do when he is well; or a 
woman will show the mental change in the ar- 
rangement of a-handkerchief or a ribbon. Not 
unfrequently, there is an unwonted display of 
generosity or of penuriousness. Very often, the 
disorder is indicated by marked change of habits 
as regards food, exercise, clothing, conversation, 
society, and sleep. The tone of the voice is often, 
perhaps generally, altered, becoming higher or lower; 
and the words are uttered more slowly, or more 
rapidly, or more forcibly than usual, or sometimes 
in a soft whisper. The habitual expression of the 
face is, I think, always changed; but this we have 
not always opportunities of knowing; nor can all 
the change that is seen to be wrought be described 
in any words. In several instances in which 
previous acquaintance with the patient has enabled 
me to observe the change, the cornea, or trans-’ 
parent part of the eye, has seemed to become 
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more prominent, and the pupil contracted or 
dilated ; and these changes have been observed by 
others, of greater experience among lunatics. The 
movements of the patient are often rapid, restless, 
and unsteady ; his resolutions are not fixed, and 
his discourse is flighty and incoherent. His look 
is generally unsteady and timid, and he sometimes 
shows a singular inattention to the objects and 
persons about him. It is also occasionally found 
that the heat of the scalp is increased, and perhaps 
partially ; that the pulse is quick and small, or 
unusually languid; that the skin is dry, or un- 
usually moist, and often with a very peculiar odour. 
The tongue is commonly, in the beginning of the 
malady, white, or otherwise indicative of disorder 
of the stomach, or of general irritation; and the 
breath is generally offensive. The patient occa- 
sionally experiences much irritation referred to the 
fingers or toes, and will cut or injure them. 

Such are the appearances which, in greater or 
less number, will perhaps be found to mark, by 
their accession and decline, the coming on and the 
departure of the mental disturbance. The obser- 
vation of them, on the part of those who profess 
to undertake the bodily or mental treatment of 
the patient, cannot be too diligent or too minute, 
provided it be at the same time accurate, and 
receive no tinge from fancy or from fear ; for they 
are things which will guide him, on the one hand, 
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in his persevering application of proper means of 
restoration, and on the other, to that rarer wisdom 
which teaches when medicines or moral means 
should be desisted from ; a wisdom which. is_valu- 
able in the management of all diseases, but, as the 
humane and experienced Pinel has justly observed, 
particularly important with relation, to maniacal 
disorders. | 

The symptoms of growing imbecility can hardly 
be mistaken. The peculiar loss of expression, the 
slovenliness, the unmeaning laughter, the vacant 
look, the ineffectual. speech, the insignificance | 
pourtrayed in every gesture, cannot escape a prac- 
titioner of the least observation. 

The appearances of idiocy, when once manifest, 
remain permanent. The peculiarities indicative 
of insanity are not constant, they may appear for 
a few days, disappear, and appear again, and this 
many times; and during many months or even 
during years;—and_ let it never be forgotten, that 
in ordinary cases they merely establish the fact of 
the mind being disordered, a fact to which the 
practitioner should only attach what may be called 
a professional importance; and which has no 
immediate. bearing on the necessity for confine- 
ment, restraint, or coercion. In the case of 
criminals, also, although a medical witness cannot 
but desire to lean to the merciful side, he must 
not forget that these observations tend only to 
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show that.the mind is not in a healthy state, and 
do..not of :themselves show whether or not the 
criminal had. power te resist his propensity to 
crime; and that.if. mercy to the criminal is carried 
too far, it may involve injustice and a. want of 
mercy to other persons. Where lunacy is feigned, 
it may. be impossible to determine that it is so, 
without watching the patient for some time, when 
he does not know that he is watched ; and by night 
as well as by day. Various devices have succeeded 
in the detection of such cases, but I can hardly 
imagine a case. which would be proof against. an 
efficient system of observation. 

-It may. be useful to remember that ae only 
ines the spoken. language of.a man indicate the 
state and character of his mind; .but..the form. in 
which his thoughts are arranged and expressed 
when he writes, or, in other words, what is called 
with relation to composition, his style. The, style 
of a writer.takes its character from his mind; and 
it does not seem more correct, notwithstanding 
ancient authority and common. belief to the con- 
trary,.to say that an orator may, be made, than 
that a poet may ‘be»made. -A..man who. thinks 
clearly, supposing him to have. been well-instructed, 
will express himself clearly : a. man who.does not 
think so well, even with equal advantages. of edu- 
cation, will never express himself in the same 
way. The closeness of attention and comparison, 
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and the liveliness of the imagination, are equally 
conspicuous in the writings of authors characterised 
by such mental endowments, whatever may be the 
subject of which they treat; the accurate investi- ' 
gator will be seen to more advantage in a philo- 
sophical treatise, but his accuracy will be equally 
conspicuous in trifles: the man of livelier fancy 
will make trifles more attractive ; but if occupied 
on the gravest subject his fancy will still show 
itself. , 
It hence arises, that the letters of a patient 
who is really of unsound mind often betray the 
fact, notwithstanding all his desire to conceal it: 
and great advantage might be derived from in- 
ducing those to write, the state of whose mind it is 
found difficult otherwise to ascertain. Lunatics 
will even write freely on subjects connected with 
their insanity, when. they have  self-command 
enough not to speak of them. It has certainly 
now and then been of great use to me, in cases in 
which it was impossible to hear unmoved the 
lamentable representations made by patients, re- 
specting the injustice of their confinement, to be 
allowed to read the undoubted proofs of incoherency 
in their letters and in their poetry, which showed at 
least, that even admitting they had been impro- 
perly confined, they were not improperly detained. 
‘The written production will not only often disclose 
the prevalent form of the insanity, but indicate the 
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extent to which the impairment has. proceeded, 
better than common conversation, in which mere 
habit will often prevent the inaccuracies observable 
in a lunatic’s letter. The rapid transitions and 
odd unions of discordant subjects, the relations of 
things which have not happened, and could not 
have happened, are in many cases very remarkable ; 
and a forgetfulness of common modes of spelling, 
or of the arrangement of the letters of words well 
known, will be evinced by maniacs-who have been 
well educated, and who would commit no such 
mistakes but for their malady. But I must again 
observe, and now for the last time, that these are - 
but indications of an impaired mind, and that the 
impairment may not make the patient’s BUSEY 
dangerous to himself or to others. 

I have thus endeavoured to afford some guidance 
to the practitioner, without concealing the diffi- 
culties which he will meet with: but if medical 
men do not neglect the foregoing particulars, they 
will not find the public unreasonable in their expec- 
tations. It must not be expected that medical 
advisers can, by any care, always avoid error. The 
designs of a lunatic can only be known by his 
looks, or his words, or his actions; and none of 
these give invariable warning of even his most 
dreadful outrages. The desire to commit murder, 
or suicide, or to set fire to his house, may arise 
suddenly in his mind, and be carried into immediate 
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execution; no one can always be prepared against 
this; and, to confine every person of doubtful 
sanity, because he may possibly commit such 
actions, is evidently impracticable. : 

If a medical man invariably refuses to sanction 
interference or restraint in all cases, except those 
in’ which he. can satisfactorily show reason for 
thinking that the patient’s liberty would be incon- 
sistent with the security of his property or: of his 
person, or attended with danger to the property or 
persons of others; he may appear m court, and 
account for what he has done, on all occasions 
without anxiety, and without any of the fears which 
harass the minds of those who, forgetting the true 
end and intention of interference and restraint, 
are obliged to dwell with painful earnestness upon 
particulars not bearing on the important questions 
concerning which the jury have to determine. In 
every case, he will have a plain and simple duty to 
perform, and will not be betrayed into the extra- 
vagancies. of manner and language, or into the 
inconsistencies and the errors, which have often 
brought ridicule, and sometimes a suspicion of evil 
designs, on well-meaning but incautious men. 

Lastly, if I may flatter myself that my medical 
readers have assented to the rules laid down in this 
chapter, I must still take the liberty, before con- 
cluding it, to remind them, that no circumstances 
are more unfavourable to the recollection of rules 
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than those under which they are commonly required 
to act in cases of mental disorder. The application 
to them will often» have been delayed until some 
pressing fear has driven the friends of the lunatic 
to resort to a medical practitioner for immediate 
safety : full of apprehension, they make ‘the 
strongest representations, and are dissatisfied unless 
they find him whom they consult as ready to act 
as they are. The least that they expect is the 
immediate imposition of force; but the practitioner 
is not to fulfil their expectations without cautious 
investigation. When any kind of danger is appre- 
hended, or appears probable, the patient should be 
immediately seen ; but every subsequent step must 
depend on what the practitioner himself believes, 
and not on the opinion of alarmed. friends, who 
have thrown a great responsibility upon him. Nor 
must he merely be prepared to act thus prudently 
when he suspects there is something wrong in the 
intentions of those applying to him; he must. be 
equally careful, when he jis satisfied that no evil 
motive exists. If he neglects this caution, he will 
almost inevitably become involved in very unplea- 
sant circumstances. It is difficult to represent all 
the embarrassments of the case. . It is reported to 
him that the patient is about to commit some rash 
act, and must be instantly secured. Afraid of the 
consequences of neglect, the practitioner finds 
himself ata loss how to effect the patient’s security. 
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A keeper is:immediately wanted; but how is a 
keeper to be procured? If application is made to 
the public asylums, all assistance is withheld in this 
emergency. Recourse is necessarily had to a 
private establishment. Circulars are sent round 
occasionally from some of the private madhouses, 
stating that careful keepers may be immediately 
commanded ; and in the fancied danger of the case, 
these applications, despised perhaps. before, are 
gladly and anxiously resorted to. The careful 
keepers are commonly, as may be supposed, not 
unwilling to take the patient to the private esta- 
blishment to which they are attached, and the 
practitioner finds himself at once implicated exactly 
in the way he wished to avoid. Moreover, the 
keepers represent, that if the patient makes any 
resistance, they “have nothing to do but to put on 
a strait waistcoat, and there will be no difficulty.” 
It is so agreeable a thing to be freed from difficulty, 
that when once a practitioner has proceeded thus 
far, it requires more than ordinary forbearance not 
to consent. But the practitioner must recollect 
at that time, or the public may one day very disagree- 
ably remind him of it, that such measures can only 
be justified by the existence of positive danger to 
the lunatic himself, or to others ; to his person, or. 
to the persons of others; to his property,-or to the 
property of others. 

The difficulty of the practitioner is least when 
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the danger to the patient is greatest. If suicide 
has been attempted or threatened, or if violence 
is displayed towards others, there need be no 
hesitation in his mind; for suicide and violence | 
‘must be prevented. The patient himself, notwith- 
standing the domination of a propensity of this 
kind, is sometimes desirous of being taken care of, 
and grateful, when: he recovers, for the restraint 

‘that has been imposed upon him. Some of them, 
when they find that they are getting wrong again, 
or that the old fancies are returning, will voluntarily 
apply to those who took care of them before, and 
beg to be confined again, until the disposition to 
violence is passed. 

_ But perplexity often arises in cases wherein the 
danger merely regards property. I was lately 
requested to see a gentleman under circumstances 
of this kind, and in which all the inconveniences 
I have mentioned were strongly felt. The patient 
had just returned from a distant colony, where he 
had held an appointment, which he had resigned 
for the purpose of coming to England, to prosecute 
a claim he conceived he had on certain family 
estates. It was evident that he had become the 
victim of a delusion on this subject, and that every 
circumstance which had taken place for some time 
past had become mingled with, and added strength 
to, his resolution. He would not see his father, 
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disowning that he was his son; and he devoted a 
large portion of his time to making certain 
inquiries, connected with his supposed claims to 
higher descent and considerable property. He 
-was about to set off into Yorkshire, on business 
connected with these views; and his friends desired 
that restraint should be imposed upon him, and even 
that he should be immediately removed to a lunatic 
asylum. <A single line from a medical practitioner 
would, it was plainly to be seen, have been regarded 
by the persons accustomed to take charge of 
lunatics, as’ authority to use any degree of force. 
The patient was living at an hotel, in a very quiet 
manner, and not at all inconsistently with his 
circumstances; his deportment was perfectly calm 
and.collected ; and although his delusion was clearly 
enough indicated by his conversation, it was pro- 
ductive of so little immediate inconvenience, or 
prospect of inconvenience, that the friends were 
persuaded. to let him pursue his investigation a 
little longer, in the hope that he would become 
tired of and abandon it altogether: they were 
persuaded at least not to interfere with him 
merely on account of a delusive notion, not 
more extreme than the delusions which occupy 
a corner of the mind in many individuals, during 
the whole of their lives, without prejudice to their 
welfare. 
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It must be confessed, however, that there are 
cases of delusion which, materially threatening 
the prosperity of the individual, by inducing him 
to discontinue. his employment in the expectation 
of fancied wealth, require some interference ; and 
the evil at present is, that it is impossible to effect 
that wholesome interference without a preliminary 
document which is considered a warrant for such 
extreme measures as the case does not require. <A 
practitioner who. knows what’ may be done under 
the sanction of his certificate, does not feel himself 
justified im writing the certificate Im many cases 
where some kind of restraint is required; but — 
others are less apprehensive of the consequences, 
and.readily accord a document which removes a 
man, who is not disqualified for the enjoyments or 
duties. of ordinary life, to a prison, in which he 
cannot meet with a rational associate; where 
his delusion becomes .confirmed by the treatment 
he receives, and where he probably adds one more 
to the long. and melancholy list of imcurable 
madmen. In his anxiety to shun. these evils, 
however, the practitioner is certainly exposed to 
danger. of another kind. If the patient whom 
I have just mentioned, and who is now performing 
his needless journey into Yorkshire, should become 
worse on the road, and destroy himself; it would 
be said that he should have been secured in 
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London; although if he returns a little cured of 
his delusion it will be acknowledged that to have 
detained him in town would have been: prejudicial 
and wrong. A medical man must encounter these 
unavoidable dangers with as much indifference as 
a military man encounters dangers of another kind. 
A man’s insanity may be of a nature which does 
not justify restraint to-day, and to-morrow he may 
be raving mad, and destroy himself; but this gives 
us no authority for inflicting restraint upon every 
man whose mind is not perfectly sound. What 
medical men require, is authority to proportion 
restraint to these slight cases. At present, they 
must either forego restraint altogether, or effect it 
by means which may be perverted as much to the 
disadvantage of themselves as of the patient. 

I have learnt, whilst these pages have been 
passing through the press, that some of the 
members of my profession have refused to give an 
opinion on a case of supposed insanity, when 
required to do so by the Lord Chancellor; and 
this refusal has been recommended, by a part of 
the medical press, as an example which others 
ought to imitate. I hope it is not true that any 
physician or surgeon has acted so improperly. 
Instead of doing what will be construed by the 
public into that of which it is unquestionably the 
expression,—ignorance of the circumstances which 
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should be regarded in the attempt to form an 
opinion ;—instead of hoping, by a refusal to act 
with gentlemen of the legal profession, either to 
embarrass them, or to secure immunity for igno- 
rance ;—instead of seeming to cherish a desire, 
of which medical men have been too long sus- 
pected, to seclude the subject of insanity from 
inquiry, and to establish a medical monopoly of a 
disgraceful kind ; it will be much more honourable 
in physicians and surgeons, and more conformable 
to the obligations imposed upon them, by their 
station, to acknowledge the real difficulties in the 
way of a decision, when difficulties exist; and, 
by keeping in view the only justifiable causes of 
interference, to perform their duty with that rea- 
diness, discrimination, and firmness, which the 
public have a right to expect from them, and 
which the welfare of lunatics especially requires. 
The duty may sometimes be difficult ; but if they 
sincerely endeavour to perform it, they will never 
be deprived of the protection of authority. To 
decline it altogether, would be to bring ignominy 
on those who ought only to be known by the 
benefits their profession enables them to confer 
upon society. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BETTER PROTECTION AND CARE 
OF THE INSANE. 


‘Tue facts which have been alluded to in the 
foregoing Inquiry, show, that the present regu- 
lations regarding the Insane are at once inefficient 
for the protection of the insane themselves, and 
dangerous to the public;—that it results «from 
them, that some are improperly confined, and 
others improperly at large ;— that whilst the 
eccentric are endangered, those actually mad are 
often allowed a dangerous liberty ;—that the public 
are dissatisfied, and medical men’ harassed and 
perplexed. | 
~ Circumstances illustrative of -all these points 
have been so fully stated in the preceding pages, 
and the suggestions arising out of them are, 
for the most part, so obvious, that my principal 
endeavour will be to make my own remarks on 
this particular head as brief as possible. 

In making regulations for the Insane, two things 
are to be considered, justice and humanity to 
individuals, and a regard for the public welfare. 
The first consideration forbids the imposition of 
any restraint which is not in any case absolutely 
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necessary; the second demands certain regulations, 
comprehending provisions for the secure guarding 
of those who are in any sense unfit to govern 
their own movements, and an efficient super- 
intendence of all persons whose disordered state 
of mind may make occasional restraint indis- 
pensable. The existing arrangements, whilst they 
are often inconsistent with the justice and humanity 
due to individuals, do not always provide for the 
security of the person and of property: excess of 
rigour, and indiscriminate plans of restraint, being 
productive, in many cases, of a reluctance to 
interfere, where private or public interest requires 
that there should be some interference. 

Other evils, arising out of the present manner of 
providing for lunatics, are, that they are often 
confided to persons who are unacquainted with 
bodily and mental disorders, and who neglect such 
treatment as might conduce to recovery ;—that 
it is the interest of such persons to keep patients 
under their care who ought not to be so confined ;— 
that by associating lunatics with lunatics, the 
general chances of recovery are much diminished ; 
—that the constant efficient superimtendence, 
which is necessary to recovery, is not possible in 
lunatic houses under the present system ;—and 
that the want of opportunities of studying mental 
diseases contributes to perpetuate most of the 
existing evils. 
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I conceive that: new arrangements might be 
made, which would obviate all or the greater part 
of these difficulties ; but, to effect: this, the whole 
subject requires to be considered almost without 
reference to what has been done before. What is 
required, is,— enge 3 

That no person, who is not insane, should be 
treated as an insane person. 

That all, who are insane, should’ be ea Ht 
taken care of. 

That the friends of individuals who are insane, 
should be able to procure such immediate aid as 
the case requires. 

That all who are in a sound state of mind 
should feel assured, that in case of becoming 
afflicted with insanity, they would be protected ; 
that their property would be carefully preserved, 
and their persons secured from danger or ill- 
treatment; that they would not be excluded from 
the observation of friends, and of persons desirous 
of restoring them to society; that they would be 
frequently visited by those who would not allow 
them to remain in confinement any longer than 
might be absolutely necessary, or to be at any time 
subjected to any restraint which the safety or 
security of their own persons or property, or the 
safety and security of the persons or property of 
others, did not positively demand. 

That every remedial means, medical, moral, and 
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mental, will be patiently, and: perseveringly, anid 
scientifically’ employed, for their restoration to 
sound mind. - 

That medical men, by enjoying Bettie oppor- 
tunities of acquiring practical knowledge in cases 
of ‘insanity, should be assisted in devising improved 
methods of treatment. 

To accomplish all these objects, it would be 
desirable— 

That all persons of unsound mind should become 
the care of the state: and should continue so 
until recovery. 

Every Lunatic Asylum should be the property 
of the State, and be controlled by public officers. 

Every Lunatic Asylum should be a School of 
Instruction for Medical Students, and a place of 
education for male and female keepers. 

No: patient should be confined in a Lunatic 
Asylum, except on the particular representation 
of the relatives or friends, that he could not have 
proper care and attention out of it. 

All the officers and keepers of each Asylum 
should be appointed by the Secretary of State. 

There should be attached to every Asylum a 
certain number of medical officers and keepers, 
(residing in the house, or not,) ready, at all times, 
to attend to insane patients at their own houses. 
The medical associates, out of the house, should not 
be exclusively practitioners in cases of insanity. - 
21 


a 
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As soon as signs of insanity appeared in any 

individual, notice of it should be given at the 
public asylum for the district, and the individual 
should immediately be visited by a medical officer 
connected with the establishment; either by a 
medical assistant residing in the house, or by a 
medical associate out of the house. 
If it was represented that a keeper was required, 
a keeper should also be immediately sent from the 
establishment ; but in this case the representation 
should, generally, be made by the medical at- 
tendant of the family requiring aid, and always 
confirmed by the medical officer of the establish- 
ment, or by the medical associate visiting the 
patient. 

A register of all the patients, in and out of the 
asylum, should be kept in the central establishment 
of each district or county; and all persons on the 
Insane List should be visited by a medical officer 
associated with the asylum, at least once in fifteen 
days in chronic cases, and at least once in seven 
days in recent cases, it being understood that the 
regular medical attendant had the general manage- 
ment of the case. 

Whenever one of the medical officers of the 
asylum, either assistant or associate, was the sole 
attendant, he should see the patient, im recent 
cases, daily. A weekly medical report should be 
made of each case. 
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Visiters, (not medical practitioners,) should be 
attached to each asylum, in sufficient number to 
visit the asylum itself once a week ; and also to pay 
a visit to each person on the Insane List, -and out 
of the asylum, at least once in fifteen days; and 
to make a monthly report of the state of each. 

The patients out of the asylum being the ma- 
jority, and consisting of all whose circumstances 
would ensure them proper attendance—better 
arrangements might be made for the smaller 
number in the public asylums, or central houses of 
reception, of which there might be one in each 
county, two in London, and one in any consi- 
derable town. 

The total number of Lunatics in England and 
Wales is about thirteen thousand.* Of these, pro- 
bably, one half are persons in good circumstances, 
none of whom should be placed in the Lunatic 
Asylum, unless by the particular wish of their 
friends, sanctioned by the usual medical attendant 
of the family. 

There should be smaller houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the asylum, for the reception of one 
or two lunatics, such houses to be governed by the 
general regulations of the larger establishments. 
To these such patients should be sent as require 
* In England, 12,500. In Wales, 900.—Sir Andrew Hal- 


‘liday’s Letter to Lord Robert Seymour. Underwood, 1829.: 
212 
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removal from home, but whose friends do not wish 
them to go to the asylum. 

Of the remaining lunatics in the kingdom, a 
part, perhaps one half, would be in circumstances 
which would enable them to defray a portion of 
the expense of taking care of them; the rest 
would consist of paupers. The patients of both 
these classes would necessarily be taken to the 
asylums. 

No lunatic person should be allowed to remain 
in any workhouse, or in any private house Kep by 
persons professing to receive lunatics. 

Information should be given, at the central esta- 
blishment, of any insane individuals who might be 
wandering about, and committing, or threatening to 
commit, actions inconsistent with the safety and 
comfort of others; and these individuals should be 
examined, and if necessary, confined at home, or 
removed to the asylum. The concealment of 
lunatics, or the neglect to report the name and 
case of a lunatic to the asylum, should be punished. 

Attention should be given, on application, to 
individuals exhibiting any other form of insane 
propensity; as great extravagance, continued 
habits of dissipation, or other eccentricity, which 
the relatives of such individuals should look upon 
as requiring some restraint. 

In the medical report of each patient, it should 
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invariably be stated what degree of restraint was 
required at the time of making the report; and 
the reports should be carefully registered. 

Any suggestions made by the visiters of the 
asylum and the out-patients of the district, should 
be laid before the officers of the central institutions, 
and before a quorum of commissioners, or of the 
board of visiters, at a weekly meeting. 

The visiters should not continue in office longer 
than twelve months at a time; and should be 
sufficiently numerous to make the superintendence 
of out-patients practicable. 

By these regulations, all the medical practitioners 
in each district might, m turn, be accustomed to 
attend to lunatics; and all medical students might 
have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the forms of mental disorder. The only medical 
men who would be required to devote their whole 
time to the care of the insane, would be the chief 
officer of each central institution, and his assistants. 
The charge committed to the chief officer being 
‘very important, and demanding all his time, the 
remuneration ought to be proportionate. No one 
should be elected chief medical officer of an insti- 
tution, who would not engage to hold the office for 
at least three years; nor should any house-pupil be 
admitted, or keeper or nurse allowed to receive 
instruction in the house, for a shorter period than 
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six months. When the system had been. brought 
into full operation, the chief officers of the different 
establishments throughout the kingdom should be: 
elected from those who had been house-pupils or 
assistants; and the smaller houses, for the reception 
of single and wealthy patients, might also be each” 
under the management of a person similarly elected, 
though still under public control. 

Each lunatic confined in the.separate and smaller 
houses, andthose, also, confined athome, orrequiring 
to be constantly attended, although not needing 
restraint, might also thus be provided, from among 
the medical assistants and keepers. of the central 
establishment, with attendants suited to their station, 
circumstances, and degree of insanity; and every. 
assistant and keeper, so placed, would act under the 
inspection of the medical and other visiters of the 
asylum. | 
The security, comfort, and proper management 
of those out of the asylum being thus provided for,, 
each central asylum should present a model. of that 
excellent management, with the principles of which, 
_ it would be desirable that each pupil or assistant, 
on leaving. the institution, should be thoroughly, 
imbued. | 

‘The asylum should beri ina cheerful, but not !: in: 
an exposed situation. Each room, and all. the 
passages and galleries, should be warm, light, and 
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well aired. The buildings should be plain, and not 
too lofty; the airmg ground dry, and commanded 
by the windows of rooms of inspection. 

If possible, no lunatic should at any time ed 
with another lunatic ; at all events, the classification 
should be such as to secure the quiet from the 
violent, and the convalescent from all the rest. 

Occupations and diversified amusements should 
be provided, suitable to the different habits of the 
patients. 

-Every patient should have a superintendent or 
keeper with him during a great part of each day, so 
long as there remained a hope of cure. During a 
part of each day, also, the chief medical officer, or 
one of his assistants, should be with each patient, 
particularly with those who showed signs of amend- 
ment ; and it should be considered the principal duty 
of the medical officers to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities of effecting the restoration of each patient 
to mental health. To converse with, to soothe, to 
amuse, to instruct, to advise the patients, should be 
considered the great business of each day. 

The chief medical: officer should be. assisted. in 
the management of the female patients by female 
superintendents, educated in a central asylum ; and 
also. by the senior house-pupils. No. pupil, how- 
ever, should attend on the female patients: until 
he had been six months in the house, and had 
become known to the chief officer to be a person 
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who might be confided in. No house-pupil should 
visit the female wards without one of the female 
superintendents, and the out-pupils of the esta- 
blishment should only be admitted to these wards 
with the chief officer. The youngest female 
patients should be under the particular superin- 
tendence of the senior female keeper, and separated 
from the rest. 

The visits of the out-pupils to the asylum should 
be made once a week, and be of sufficient duration 
to familiarize them with the habits of the patients : 
not less than two, three, or four hours being on 
these occasions devoted to the asylum, under the 
direction of the chief officer and his assistants. 

The airing-ground of the asylums should be 
sufficiently spacious to admit of divison into four, 
or at least into two compartments. Each patient, 
able to get out, should be in the airing-ground 
during a part of each day; as few of them at a 
time as possible. . Those capable of being amused, 
might be allowed to jom in any active out-door 
occupation or exercise, under strict inspection ; 
and commonly with the medical, assistants or the 
keepers. 

Noisy patients should have a separate airing 
ground, or should be taken out at early hours, so 
as not to disturb therest. The convalescent might 
go out of the grounds for exercise, with a superin- | 
tendent, or with a house-pupil ; indulgence of this 
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kind being held out as an inducement to quiet 
behaviour. i 

The asylum should be open to the public, from 
two to four p. M. three days in the week; but no 
visiter should go round the wards or airing-grounds 
without a superintendent or house-pupil. 

The friends of patients, wishing to see them, 
should be admitted to the Inspector’s rooms when 
the patients they wished to see were in the airing- 
grounds; or be allowed to see the patient, without the 
patient’s knowledge, in the wards. This permission 
should never be refused. In case of convalescence, 
the attendance of friends should sometimes be 
requested. 

The list of the patients in every asylum should 
‘be open to the public: and the list of the out- 
patients of each district should be shown, at any 
time, on application to the Governor of the asylum, 
by any individual. 

To each asylum there should be appointed a 
certain number of medical visiters, one of whom 
should visit the institution at least once a week, 
and make a general report of the state of the esta- 
blishment. These visiters should be men of esta- 
blished reputation, and receive a proper remunera- 
tion. They should not be under the control of the 
Governor or chief officer of the institution, but act 
under the Secretary of State. They should not be 
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associated with the establishment for ordinary 
attendance on lunatics at their own houses. 

The usual medical attendant. of any patient 
confined in an asylum should be admitted to see 
such patient, on application to the chief medical 
officer, at any time; and, the ordinary medical 
attendant of a lunatic attended at home, and visited 
by one of, the medical associates of the house, 
should have the privilege of addressing the medical 
or other visiters at any time, without consulting 
the medical associate, or the assistants, or the chief 
medical officer of the asylum. 

All persons confined in the Asylum, or in any 
way restrained, should be allowed the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, and permitted to address sealed 
letters to the Governor of the Asylum, or to the 
Chief Medical Officer, or to the Medical or other 
Visiters, or to the Secretary of State, or to any 
other individuals. In the latter case, if the letters 
were a source of disquietude or annoyance, they 
might be opened: at the Secretary of State’s office, 
and forwarded or not, at his discretion. | 

Ministers of religion should be permitted to con- 
verse with, patients, desirous of that consolation, 
always, however, with the sanction of the chief 
medical-officer of the institution ; and divine service 
should be regularly performed in each asylum. 

Quarterly Reports of the number of patients 
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admitted, into the asylum, or discharged from it, 
and of the names of the out-patients, and of the 
visiters, medical and non-medical, should be made 
to the Secretary of State; anda full and particular 
Annual Report. 
_ To effect these objects, there would be required, 

A Central Asylum in each large town, or one in 
each county. 

To such Asylum must be attached ;— 

A Governor (not a medical man). 

A Board of Commissioners, or of Visiters. 

A Chief Medical Officer. b taka 

Two or more Medical Assistants or House Pupils. 

Male and Female Superintendents or Keepers. 

A Steward, Housekeeper, and Servants. 

Medical Visiters of the Lunatic Asylum. 
Medical Associates for Visiting the Insane at 
home. — _. | 

oA Ghaplein. | > 

There should also be a erate number of separate 
houses, or apartments, for single patients, attended 
by Physicians or Surgeons not residing in the 
asylum, but associated with it; such smaller esta~ 
blishments being visited as above provided. 
Fhe expenses. of the out-patients would be 
wholly defrayed out of the funds of such patients, 
or by their friends ;—including fees to the medical 
associates of the asylum. 

The patients in the asylum would be of three 
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classes—one, of rich patients, the surplus of whose 
payments would go to defray the general expenses 
—another, of those contributing a proportion 
towords their expenses—and a third, of paupers 
paid for by the parishes; some of whom would act 
as servants, and reduce the necessary house esta- 
blishment. 7 

The chief medical officer, and one or two of the 
senior house pupils, should have salaries. That of 
the Chief should be liberal. The other house pupils 
would pay a premium. ‘The out-pupils would pay 
certain fees. ; 

The male and female Superintendents or keepers 
should be respectable, and liberally paid. 

The Asylums might be partly supported by 
Voluntary Subscriptions. 


Among the results of a plan of this kind, 
however it might be found requisite to vary the 
details, it must follow, that the insane would be 
better protected, and that medical men would 
become better acquainted with diseases of the 
mind. | | 

Few of the above suggestions will, I imagine, 
require explanation. All of them are the result 
of such consideration as the subject seemed to 
deserve; and each is intended to obviate some 
evil, or to meet some difficulty. Some change is 
evidently demanded; and I shall attend to the 
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comments of my professional brethren with a 
sincere desire that such changes may be effected 
as the public anxiety and the interests of all 
individuals seem equally to call for. 


Let me be permitted, in conclusion, to remind 
the members of my own profession, that in the 
vast and various range of studies which form a 
part of our duty, no department offers a larger 
field for pathological discovery than that which 
includes disorders arising from primary or secondary 
irritations of the Nervous System. The great 
interest attached to anatomical and physiological 
pursuits seems sometimes to prevent our passing 
on to the application of the knowledge we acquire 
by them to the art of relieving disorders of the 
functions which the latter explain, and of pre- 
venting morbid changes in the structures which 
the former display. Whilst the anatomy and the 
physiology of the brain have, since the commence- 
ment of the present century, attracted such minute 
and particular attention ; whilst all the intricacies | 
of its structure have been unravelled, and many 
attempts have been made to comprehend the — 
mystery of its functions; the doctrine of diseases 
of mental manifestation has received little acces- 
sion. Opinions have been repeated rather than 
examined, and little or nothing has been added to 
the means of removing or preventing such diseases 
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by agents directed to the development and govern- 
ance of mental power, or to the restoration of 
physical energy. Yet on so obscure a subject, 
advantage will be gained from blending the’ partial 
light which may be derived from pathology, with 
that which physiology throws upon processes of 
which the natural performance excites our admira- 
tion, and the interruption robs us of all that sai 
existence valuable. os 
Improved: habits of life, and an enlightened 
“system of medicine, are daily decreasing the number 
of the disorders which primarily affect the cor- 
poreal fabric ; but as communities advance in zeal 
for intellectual acquirement, in refinement, and in 
all the means and appliances of luxury, the human 
frame, not destined for perfection, is seen to 
become exposed to the operation of: new causes 
of disorder; and, in a particular manner, the 
susceptibility of its nervous structure becomes 
increased as respects’ all ordinary influences. 
From hence arise new irritations, various in their 
character and intensity, but all, by duration or 
excess, passing into disorder and disease ; dis- 
turbing the actions of the body and mind, and 
altering even the physical characters of the organs 
in which those actions are performed. The 
physician finds the result in almost every case 
that he is called upon to investigate ; and observes, 
in his daily practice, the widenmg~ empire of 
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causes which, almost undeveloped in new societies, 
modify the symptoms of disease in a large ma- 
jority of those .whose minds are exercised by 
the complicated excitement and anxieties of com- 
munities which have reached a high degree of 
cultivation. He neglects half the history of half 
the cases concerning which he is consulted, if he 
overlooks the inward influence of the restless 
mind. He is unprepared for the duties required 
by the age in which he practises, if he forgets the 
slow processes of change which the advance of 
man, from the savage state to a state of the utmost 
refinement, has effected, or is effecting. In various 
parts of the world, and in various stations of life, 
all the steps of this long and predestined process 
are visible at once; but in no country are all the 
causes connected with high civilization and intel- 
lectual culture more spread over the constitution 
of society than in our own, and in none, conse- 
quently, are their effects more developed, or more 
deserving of attention.* 

Without the aid of medicine, the ordinary 


* Sir Andrew Halliday states, that the number of the insane 
in England has ‘“ become more than tripled during the last 
twenty years.”—Letter to Lord Robert Seymour. The increased 
prevalence of what are called Nervous disorders, many of which 
are produced by irregularities of the circulation in different 
portions of the nervous system, is established by common 
observation. 
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influences to which men are subjected, and the 
various accidents to which they are exposed, 
would soon render the greater part of mankind 
helpless and miserable. But if to prevent such 
wide calamity be the chief glory of our art, 
certainly its most brilliant achievements are per- 
formed when, by averting the disturbances of 
bodily disorder on mental processes, and by 
counteracting the increasing tendencies to mental 
susceptibility, it preserves to the individual, in 
times and in societies of men in which the gifts 
of the understanding exceed all other possessions 
in value, the power of controlling his emotions, of 
commanding his expressions, of regulating his 
affections, of exercising and directing all. the 
faculties of his mind, and of governing all the 
parts of his conduct. | | | 


GAULTER, Printer, Loveli’s Court, Paternoster-Row,. 
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